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X HAVE hitherto examined the instit^utionj^ of the 
United States ; I hav^ passed their legisl^ioxi in 
review, and I have dieted tiie present charac- 
teristics of political society In that country, ^ But 
a sovereign power exists these institutioiis 
and beyond these characteristic features which may 
destroy or ifciodify them at its pleasures I mean 
that of the people. It remains to be\ shown in 
what manner this power, which regulates the laws^ 
acts: its’ propensities- and its passions remain to 
be pointed out, as well as the secret springs which 
retard, accelerate, or direct its irresistible -course^ 
and the effects of its unbounded authority, with* 
the destiny which is probably reserved for it. 


CHAPTE^if^T 

WWY THE PEOPLE MAX S'TRlClXY BE SAlD TO GOVERN 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 

In America the people appoints the legislative apd 
the executive power, and furnishes the jurors who 
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©ffence|i.against the laws. The American 
are democratic, not only in };heir prin- 
cipll^bht ih all their conse<|uences ; and the people 
efects its representatives directly, and for the most 
part.«ww«a/ly, in prder to. insure their dependfcoce. 

r * 

The people therefoc^ the real directing ^power ; 
and although the form of government is represen- 
tative, it is evident that the opinions, the prejudices, 
the interests, and even the jfassions of the commu- 
nity are hindered by no durable obstacles from ex- 
• ercisiiig a perpetual influence on society f In the 
United States the majority governs in the name 
of the people, as is the case in all the countries in 
which the people is supreme. Thkv majority is 
principally-^ composed of peaceable citizens, who, 
^either by inclination or by interest, are sincerely 
desirous of the welfare of their country. ®ut they 
are surrounded by the incessant agitation of parties, 
which attempt to gain their cooperation and to 
avail themselves of their support. 
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PARTIES IN THE UNITED STTaTES. 

« 

Great division to be made between parties^ — Parties which are 
to each other as rival nations. — Parties properly so ^called. — 
Difference between great and smally parties .—Epochs wiiich 
produce Jthem. — Their characteristics. — America has had great 
parties. — They are extinct, — Federalists. — Republican®. — Dc-* 
feat of the Federalists. — IMfficplty of creating partie.s in the 
United States. — What is done with this intention. — Aristo- 
cratic or deinQcratic character to be mot with in all parties. — 
Struggle of Goneral Jackson against the Rank. . 

• \ 

J 2v » 

A GREAT division must be made between parties# 
Some cotintries are so large that the different po- 
pulations whibh inhabit them have contradictory 
interests, although they are the subjects of the same /' 
Government ; ahd they may thence he a perpetuaT;. 
state of opposition. In this case the different frac- 
tions of the people may more properly he considered 
as distinct nations tha^ as mere parties ; and if a 
civil war breaks out, tl^ struggle ^is carried on by 
rival peoples rather than by*faction8 in the State. 

But when the citizens entertain different opinions ■ 
upon subjects which’affect the whole country s^like,' 
such, for instance, as the principles upon which the ■ 
government is to be cenducted, then distinctiohs 
arise which may correctly be styled parties. Par- 

' B 2 » > 
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necessary evil in free governments ; but 
theyfliaW'not at all times the same chaiticter and 
theluiie propensities. ' 

At fewrtaineperiods a nation may be'oppresspd by 
8ucb» insupportable evils as to conceive the design 
of^etFecting a total change in its political' ponsti- 
totioh ; at other times the mischief lies still deejier, 
and the oxisatence of society itself is endangered. 
Such gre the times of great revolutions apd of 
great parties. But between these epochs of misery 

t 

•and of confusion there are periods during which 
human society seems to jest,, and mankind to make 
a pause. This pause is, indeed, only apparent ; 
for time does not stop its course for”nations any 
, more than for men ; they are all advancing towards 
A goal witlv which they are unacquainted ; and we 
only imagine them to be stationary when their 
progress escapes our observation ; as" men who are 
going ai a foot-pace seem to be standing still to 
. those who i;,un. ' 

But however this may be, there are certain epochs 
at which the changes that take place in the social 
and political constitution qf nations are so slow 
and so insensible, tljat mep imagine their present 
condition to be a final Istate ; and the human mind, 
believing itself to be firmly^ based upon certain 
foundations, does not extend its researches beyond 
the horizon which it descries. These are the times 
of small parties and of intrigue. 

The political parties which I style great are those 



which cling to principles more than to thei/,cp|ise- 
quences ; to general, and not to especial'case^ j to 
ideas, and not to men. These parties are usually 
distinguished* by a nobler character, hymofie gene- 
rous passions, more genuine dbnvistions,and a more 
bold and open conduct, than the others. 'In them, 
private interest, which always plays the chief part 
in political passions, is more studiously. veiled under 
the pretext of the public good ; and it may even 
be sometimes concealed from flie eyes of the very 
person whom it excites and impels. . 

Minor parties are, on the other hand, generally 
deficient in political faith. As they are not sus- 
tained or digfiified by a lofty purpose, they ostensi- 
bly display the egotism of their charactter in their . 
actions. They glow with a factitious r.eal ; their 
language is vehement,’ but their conduct is timid 
and irresolutd. The means they employ are as 
wretched as the end at which they aim. Hence it 
arises that when a calm state of things succeeds a ' ■ 
violent revolution, the leaders of society seem sud- 
denly to disappear, and the powers of the human 
mind to lie concealed. Society is convulsed by 
great parties, by minfir ones.it Is agitated; it is 
torn by the former, by the' latter it is degraded ; 
and if these sometimes save it by a salutary pertur- 
bation. those invarisfbly disturb it to no good end. 

America has already Idst the great parties which 
once divided the nation ; and if her happiness es 
considerably increased, her morality has sufiered 
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by'jthpi; extinctioH. When the War of Indepen- 
dent iwaa terminated, and the foundations of the 

r- * 

new Government' were to be laid down, the nation 
was divided between two opinions ,-^t wo opinions 
which are as old -as ttie world, and which are per- 
petually to be“ met with under all the forms and all 
the dames which have ever obtained in free com- 
munities j—-^e one tending to limit, the other to 
extend indefinitely, the power of the people. . The 
conflict of these two opinions never assumed that 
• degree of violence in America which it has frequent- 
ly displayed elsewhere. Both parties of the Ame- 
ricans were in fact agreed upon the most essential 
points ; and neither of them had to 'destroy a tra- 
ditionary d&nstithtion, or to overthrow tlie structure 
•of society, in order to ensure its own triumph. In 
neither of them, consequently, were a gi'eat num- 
ber of private interests aftected by 'success or by 
defeat : but moral principles of a high onler, such 
as the love .of equality and of independence, vf&re 
concerned in the struggle, and they sufliced to 
kindle violent passions. 

The party which desired to limit the power of 
the people, endeavoured to Q^ply its doctrines moi'e 
especially to the Constitution of thfS Union, whence 
it derived its name of Federal. The other party, 
"which affected to be more exclusively attached to 
‘ the cause of liberty, took that of Republican. Ame- 
rica is the land of democracy, and the Federalists 
were always in a minority j hut they reckoned on 
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their side almoit al! the great men who \^cen 
called forth by the War of Independence^ and Iheir 
nMtral influence was very considerable. Their cause 
was, .moreover, favoured by circumstances. Il^e 
ruin of the Confederation had impressed the people 
with a^dread of anarchy, and the Fedeialists did 
n(Jt fail to profit by this, transient disposition ^f the 
multitude. For ten or twelve years th<{y were at the 
hcad.of affairs, and they were able to apply somej 
though not all, of their principles ; for the host^e 
current was becoming from day to day too violent* 
to be checked or stemmecL In 1801 the Republi- 
cans got possession of the Government : Thomas 
Jefierson wa^ named President ; and he increased 
the influence of their party by the w^ght of his 
celebrity, the greatness of his talents, and the im- 
mense ektent of his popularity. 

The means" by which the Federalists had main- 
tained their position were artificial, and flieir re- 
sources were temj) 9 raiy ; it was by the virtues of. 
the talents of their leaders that they had risen to 
power. When the Republicans attained to that 
lofty station, their opponents -were overwhelmed 
by utter defeat. An*4inmenee ipajority declared 
itself against the retiring party,, and the Federal- 
ists found themselves’ in so small a minority, that ■* 
they a(t once despaired of their future success. From 
that moment the Republican or Democratic party 
has proceeded from conquest to conqpest, unti? it 
has acquired absolute supremacy in the edliutry. 



ThSsi |S©(|eralists, perceiving that they were van- 
qtiii^ied without resource, and isolate in the midst 
6|^ thh nktiqn, fell' into two^ divisions, of which One 
joined the victorious Republicans, dnd the x>ther 
abandoned its raHyin|^-point and its name. Many 
y^ars hav’e already elapsed since they c6ased*to exist 
as a party. - • 

The accession, of the Federalists to power was, in 
my Opinion, one of the most fortunate incidents 
which accompanied th§ formation of the great Ame- 
rican Union : they resisted the inevitable propen- 
sities of their age and ef the country. But whe- 
ther their theories were good or bad, they had the 
defect of being inapjdicablc, as a system, to the 
• society which they professed to. govern and that 
which occurred under the auspices of Jefferson, 
must therefore have taken place sooner or later. 
But their Govenunent gave the new republic time 
to acquire a certain stability, and afterwards to 
'Support the. rapid growth of, the very doctrines 
which they had combated. A considerable number 
of their principles w'ere in point of fact embodied 
in the political creed of thek opponents ; and the 
Federal Constitvkiony which^isubsists at the present 
day, is a lasting monument of their patriotism and 
their wisdom. < 

' Great political parties are not, then, to l^je met 
‘with in the United States at the present time. 
Parties, indeed, may be found which threate^^ the 
futuif tranquillity of the Union ; but there are none 



which seem to cmiteet the present form of Govern- 
ment, or the present course of society. Th© parties 
by %hich the Union is menaced nio not rest upon 
abstract principles, but upon temporal interest^, 
lliese interests, disseminated in ,the provinces of 
so vast,an empire, may be said to constitute rival 
nations rather than parties. Thus, upon a rCcent 
occasion, the North contended for the system of 
commercial prohibition, and the South t<jok up 
arms in favour of free trade, simply because the 
North is a manufacturing, and tlie South an agri- 
cultural, district ; and tha,t the restrictive System 
which was profitable to the one, was prejudicial to 
the other. 

In the absence of great parties, the United States 
abound with lesser controversies j and public opi-, 
nion is diVided into a thousand minute shades of dif- 
ference upon questions of very little moment. The 
pains which are taken to create ]>arties are inconw 
ceivable, and at tlie^present day it is np easy task.' 
In the United States there is no religious animo- 
sity, because all religion is respected, and no sect 
is predominant ; there, is no Jealousy of rank, be- 
cause the people is ev^thing, and none can con- 
test its authority ; lastly, there is no public misery 
to serve as a means ni agitation, because the phy- 
sical position of the country opens so wide a field 
to industry, that man is able to accomplish the 
most surprising undertakings with his own native 
resources. Neyertheless, ambitious men arei|nter- 
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esl^d^in the creation of parties, sifiee it is difficult 
to J^ect. a person from authority upon the mere 
ground'that his place is covet^by oHiars. The 
^ill of the actors in the political wOrld lies Jthere- 
fore in the art of creating parties. A political as- 
pirant in the* United States begins by discrimina- 
tingTiis own interest, and!by calculating upon those 
interests which may be collected around, and amal- 
gamated with it : he then* contrives to discover 
some doctrine or some principle which may suit 
the purposes of this new association, and which he 
adopts in order to bring ibrward his party and to se- 
cure its popularity ; just as the imprimatur of a King 
was in former days incorporated willli the volume 
which it ad'thoriZed,but to which it nowis^ belonged. 
cWhen these preliminaries are terminated, the new 
party is usheyed into the political world. * 

All the domestic controversies of Ihe Americans 
at first '"appear to a stranger to be so incomprehen- 
sible and sa puerile, that he is, at a loss whether to 
pity a people which takes such arrant trifles in good 
earnest, or to envy that happiness which enables it 
to discuss them, 'But when, he comes to study the ' 
secret propensities which govern the factions of 
America, he easily, perceives that»the greater part 
of them arc more or less conn“.cted with one or the 
V)ther of those two divisions which have ^Iways 

existed in free communities. The deeper we pene- 
. . * -1 * 
tiiite into tlje working of these parties, the moj-e do 

we perceive that the object of the ".one is to limit. 
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and that of the^i^er to extend, the popular jiutho- ' 
rity. 1 dq not assert that the ostensible end, or 
even that the secitet aim of American parties is to 
promote the rule of aristocracy or democracy in\tfe 
country ; but I affirm that aristocratic or demo- 
cratic passions may easily be deteoted at the bottom 

* • 

of all parties, and that al^ough they esc^e a Stiper- 
ficial observation, they are the main point and the 
very ^ul of every faction in the United Stqj;es. 

To quote a recent example ; »wlien the President 
attacked' the Bank, the country was excited, and 
parties were formed j thewejl-informed classes rallied 
round the Bank , the common people round the Pre- 
sident. But Jt must not be imagined that the people 
had formed a rational opinion upoira quel&tion which 
offers so many difficulties to the most experienced 
statesmeb. The Bank is a great estabhshment which 
enjoys an independent existence, and the people, 
accustomed to make and unmake whatsoever it 
pleases, is startled ^o meet with tffis obstacle to its . 
authority. In the midst of the perpetual fluctua- 
tion of society, the commimity is irritated by so 
permanent am institution, and is led to attack it, in 

order to see whether itTpan be shakpnand controlled, 

# 

like all the other institutions o^the country. 
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remains of the aristocratic PARTt IN THE 

# HV o 

UNITED ?TATE^ 

o 

Secret opposition of wealthy individuals to deuocracy.-»-Their . 

retirement. — Theii^ taste for exclusll^e j)leasures and for luxury 
- at home- — Their shnplicity abroad.— Their aftectedCondescen- 
sioft towards the people- 

It soin<‘lim^ happens in a people amongst which 
varion^ opinions prevail, that the balance of the 
seyeral parties is lost, and one of them obtains an 
irresistible preponderance, overpowers all obstacles, 
harasses its opponents/' and appropriates all the 
resources of society to its own purposes. The van- 
quished citizens despair of success, and they conceal 
their dissatisfaction in silence, and in a general 
c apathy. The nation seems to be governed by a 
single principle, and the prevailing party assumes 
the credit of having restored peace '2ind unanimity 
to the ’country. But this apparent unanimity is 
inerely a cloak" to alarming dissensions and per- 
petual opposition. 

This is precisely what occurred in America ; when 
the democratic party 'got the upper hand, it took 
exclusive possession of the Conduct of affairs, and 
from that time thejaws and the customs of society 
have been adapted to its cajtr'ces. At the present 
day the more affluent classes df society are so en- 
tirely removed from the direction of political affairs 
ih' the United States, that- wealth, far from con- 
ferring a right to the exercise of power, is rather an 
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obstacle than a means of attainingoto it. The wealthy 
members ef the community abandon the hsts, 
thrdugh unwillin^^s tp contend, and frequently 
to contend in' vain, against the poorest classes of 
their ‘ fellow-citizens They concentrate all their 
enjoyments iti the privacy of their ^fiomes, where 
they occupy a rank whiph cannot be aesutndd in 
public ; and they constitute a private society in 
the State, which has its own tastes and i^ own 
pleasures. They submit to tl^s state of things, as 
an irremediable evil, but they are careful not to 
Show that they are galled Iby its continuance ; it is 
even not uncommon to hear them laud the delights 
of a republican government, and the advantages of 
democratic institutions when they are*ia public. 
Next to liating their enemies, men are most inclined* 
to flatter'thera. ' 

Mark, for iriltance, that opulent citizen, who is as 

anxious as a Jew of the middle ages to con‘?;eai his 

wealth. His dress is plain, his dfemeanour unas- . 

Burning ; but the interior of his dwelling glitters with 

luxury, and none but a few chosen guests whom he 

haughtily styles his eqpals are allowed to penetrate 

into this sanctuary, “^^o Eurppej^n noble is more 
* . * 

exclusive in his. pleasures, or more jealous of the 

4^*’ j 

smallest advantages ^li'hich his privileged station 
confers upon him. ® But the very same individual> 
crosses the city to reach’ a dark counting-house in* 
the cerftre of traffic, where every one may acoos't 
him who please^. If he meets his cobbler upon the 



way, ^ey stop and converse ; the two citizens dis- 
cuss {he affairs of the State in which they have an 
equal interest, and they shake hands bdTore ^ey 
^ft. * , ' . 

But beneath this artificial enthusiasm, and 'these 
obsequious attentions tp the preponderating.power, 
it’isfeasy to perceive that, the wealthy memberff of 
the community entertain a hearty distaste to the 
democratic institutions of their country. The po- 
pulace is at once the object of their scorn and of 
their fears. If the maladministration of the demo- 
cracy ever brings abou^h, revolutionary crisis, and 
if monarchical institutions ever become practicable 
in the United States, the truth of What I advance 
will bfcorae obvious. , 

, The two.chief weapons which parties use in order ^ 
to ensure success, are the pMic press, and the for- 
mation of associations. 
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feAPTER III. 

« ^ 

LIBERTY OF THE Pl^SS IN THE IJnITED STATES. 

., * ■ I p- I) ■ , p 

Difficulty of restrtuiiing the libgrty of the press. — ParticuleSr rea- 
sons which some nations have to cherish thi? liberty.^'rttiT 
liberty of the press a necessary consequence of the sovereignty 
of the people as it is understood in America. — Vi5lent language 
of the periodical press in the Unitjed^Btates. — ^Propensities*’ of 
the'periotfical press . — 111 ustrated by the United States . — Opinion 
of the Americans upon the ^jeprdision of the abuse of theliberty 
of the press by judicial prosecutions. — Reasons for which the 
press is less pow^erful in America than in France. 

The influence t)f the liberty of tlve press does not 
aflfect political opinions alone, but it extends to all, 
the opinions of men, .and it modifies customs ' as 
well as laws. ^In another part of this work I shall 
attempt to determine the degree of influence which 
the liberty of the press has exereised upon civil' 
society in the Unitecl States, and to* point out the 
direction which it has given to the ideas, as well as 
the tone which it has imparted tp the character ^d 
the feelings, of the An^o- Americans, but at present 
I purposb simply to e’xamine the effects i)roduced 
by the liberty of the jjpess in thie palitical world. 
fesi<^;onfess that 1 tk) not entertain that firm and. 
complete attachment to .the liberty of the press, . 
which things that are supremely good in their veny 
nature are wont to excite in the mind ; and I ap- 



■ it more .from a recc^tec^ipn, of tlie evils 

it ^vents, ths^ from a considerafii^ of the ad- 
vaot^es it ensiifles. . " • « 

>!f any on^ could point out an intermediate^’ land 
yet a tenable pQ^ition, ^betvsjeen the complete in- 
dependency ahd the ei^tit^ Subjection of the public 
expi^ssion of opmion,.if 3be^ |>^h^ be u|clined 
to adopt it^ but the difficulty is to discover Uiis 
positton. |f it is' J^pur irftention to correct the 
abjises of unlicensed printing and to restore the use 
of orderly language, you may in the firstf instance 
try the offender by a jufy ;«but if the juj‘y acquits 
him, the opinion which was that of a single indivi- 
dual becomes tlie opinion of the country at large. 
Too much’ and too little has therefore hitherto been 
.done : if yqu proceed, you must bring the delinquent 
before permanent magistrates ; but even •here the 
cause must be heard before it can Ifc decided ; and 
the veiFy principles which no book would have ven- 
‘■'tured to avow are blazoned fprth in the pleadings, 
and what was obscurely hinted at in a single compo- 
sition is then repeated in a multitude of other pub- 
lications. The language in which a thought is • 
embodied is the mere carets of the thought, and 
not the idea itself ; tribunals may»C9ndemnthe form, 
but the sense and spirit of'^hd work is tod' subtile , 
tfor their authority : too much has still been doft!. .o 
recede, too little to attain your end ; jou innsf there- 
fore proceed. If you establish a censorship of the • 
press, the tongue of the public speaker wUf still 



mak« f^self ,|wi^u;4, aBad you have only increased* the 
T n isehjef. ,1^ powers erf thcpgh^dQ not relj^* Uke 
thf pow^ M physical strength, i^on the onmlfer of 
|l^ a%^ai)ical agentti, nor can a host of authdrs 
he n^Oned like the |n>o|)s which ooinpose aix army ; 
on the fonti?Q^»«tiie;hi#hpi^y of ji,p»nci|ile is often 
ii]|prcsa^d by;tj^"^£aln|^. ,Q^ the humher of iden 
by whom it^iB.cxpTe8sect.f Th«l words of a s^ng- 
minded man, which penetra^lmidst the passions 
of a listening assembly, have more power than the 
vociferations of a thousand* orators : and if it be 
allowedsito speak freely iisany public place, the con- 
sequence is the same as if free speaking was allowed 
in every village. The liberty of discourse must 
therefore be di^troyed as well as the liberty of the 
press ; this is the* necessary term of your efforts 
but if . y pur object wfis to repress the abuses of 
liberty, they have brought you to 'the feet of a 
despot. You have been led from the extreme of in- 
dependence to the extreme of subjection, without 
meeting with a single tenable position for shelter 
or repose. 

There are certain nations which have peculiar 
reasons for cherishingjlhe liberty of the press, inde- 
pendently pf the gj^eral motives which I have just 
pointed out. For. in dertain c5untries which pro- 
fess* to enjoy the privileges of freedom, every indi- 
viduahageht of the Government may violate t^e, 
laws w4h impunity, since those whom he oppress 
caunot prosecute him before the courts of justice. 



•In this case the liberty of the press #8 not meiely 
a guanantee^ but it is the (Moly gitcKWtee of their 
liberty ^nd their security which the ^ze^ p^s 
seto. If the rulers of these nations,, proposed to 
zbdish the independence of the press^, the people 
would bejustifiei| in saying : Give u^ the right of 
prosecuting yo&r offences before the ordin&ry txi* 
bunals, and perhaps we teay then waive our right 
of appeal to 'the tribunal of public opinion. 

But In the countries in which the doctrine df the 
sovereignty of the people ostensibly prevails* the 
censorsliip of the press is not only dangerous, but 
it is absurd. When the right of every citizen to 
cooperate in the government of society is acknow- 
ledged, every citizen must be presiju&ed to possess 
the power of discriminating between the different 
opinions oF his cotemporaries, and of appreciating 
the difterent 'facts from which infejjences may be 
drawn * The sovereignty of the people and the 
♦liberty of the press may therefore be looked upon 
* as correlative ‘institutions ; just as the censorship 
of the press and universal suffrage are two things 
which are irreconcileably opposed, and. which can- 
not long be retained among^the institution^ of the 
same people. Not & single individual of the twelve 
millions who inhabit the territory of the United 
States, has as yet dared to propose any restrictions * 
to the liberty of the press. The first newspaper 
pver which I cast my eyes, upon my arrival in 
America, contained the following cuticle : 




*^111 all tliie of .fiKdcaos haa^eea tha^of a 

heta^dm ite^y qwapied ^th tli# paaervation ofchil owa 

authotit^/ is his crime, and it will be his punisf^ment 

too^ xaik^j^ Is bis natiTe elemeot, aAdrintrigue will confound 
Ilia and^i^ deprive bim of bk power:* he govenifeAby 

^pf0ioi corruption, and bis immoral practices will redound to 
jds nbame and confusion. * His conduct id the political p^abas 
been that of a 'sbamelesB and lliw^ess garilester. Hb succeeded 
at jthe tirne^ but tbe botyc relribution approacbes, abd 4 ie w^ 
be obliged to disgorge his winSiiifgs, to throw aside bis foke dioe^ 


and to end his days in some retirement^ where be may curse bis 
madnjss at his leisure ; for repentance is a virtue with ^wbich bis 


heart is likely to remain for ever unacq^iamted."" ^ . 

It is ifot uncommonly imagined in France, that 


the vit^ence of the presS originates in tho uncer- 


tain social condition, in the political excitement. 


and the general sense of consequent evil which pre- 
vail in that country ; and it is therefore supposed 
that as soon as society has resumed a certain de. 


gree of compoi^ure, the press will ab^don its pre- 
sent vehemenf6e. I am inclined to think that the 


above causes explain the reason of the extraordinary 
ascendancy it has acquired over the na^on, but that, 
they do not exercise much influence upon the tone 
of its language. The periodical press appears to 
. me to , be actuated by passions and propensities 
independent of the oircumstances in which it is 
placed ; Smd the, present position of America cor- 
roborates this opinioj^.* 

America is perhaps, at this moment, the country 
of the'whdle world which contains the fewer germs* 
• of revolution ; but the press is not less destruclwfe 
in it*8 principles* than in France, and it displays the 
. ’ c2 « 
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same violence withput the satxie raawns for indig- 
aati6n‘. In America, as in France, it coictitutes a 
sin^lar.power, sq strangely composed pf mingled 
g<l!^ and eVil^ that it is at flie same tjme indispen- 
•able to the existence of freedom, anfl nearly in- 
compatible with the maintenance of pubhq order. 
Itl power is certainly much greater in France tl^ 
in the United States ; though nothing is more rare 
in the latter country tlian to* hear of a prosecution 
having been instituted against it. The reason of 
this is perfectly simple* the Americans having once 
admitted the doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people, apply it with perfect consistency. It was 
never their intention to found a permanent state of 
things with elenients which undergo* daily modifi- 
cations ; and there is consequently nothhxg crimi- 
nal in an attack upon the existing law's, 4 )rovided 
it be not attended with* a violent infraction of them. 
'Piey a*e moreover of opinion that Courts of Justice 
•are unable to cl^eck the abuses of the press j and 
that as the sublilty of human Ihnguage perpetually 
eludes the severity of judicial analysis, ofiences of 
this nature are apt to escape the hand which at- 
tempts to apprehend them. * They hold that to act 
with efficacy up6n the press*, it would be necessary 
to find a tribunal, wot only devoted to the existing 
prder of things, but capable of,surmounting th* in- 
fluence of public opinion ; a tribunal which «hould 
conduct its proceedings without publicity, which 
should proitbunce its decrees wntliput assigning its 
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motives, and puaishthe intentions even more than 
tlie lang^Elge; of an author. Whosoever should 
have the jpusver of creating and maintaining a tri- 
bunal of thi^kind, would waste his tune in prd^- 
cuting the liberty of Abe press ; for he would be the 
supreme master of the whole comniunity, and he 
would be as free to . rid ^ipiself of the authors* as of 
their writings. In this question, therefore, there is 
no Dqedium between servitude and extreme lidence ; 
in order to enjoy the inestimalde benefits which the 
liberty of the press ensures, it is necessary tp sub- 
mit to the inevitable evilsVhich it engqpders. To 
expect to acquire the former, and to escape the 
latter, is to cherish one of those illusions which 
commonly mislead.nations in their times of sick- 
ness, when, tired with faction and exhausted by* 
effort, they attempt -to combine hostile opinions 
and contrary principles upon the same soil. 

The small influence of the American joifiTials p' 
attributable to several reasons, amOnggt which arc*- 
the following : 

The liberty of writing, like all other liberly, is 

• most formidable when Jit is a novelty; for a people 
which has never been*pccustomed to cooperate in 
the conduct of State affairs, places implicit confi- 
dence in the first tribune who arouses its attention. 
The* Anglo-Americans have enjoyed this liberty 
ever smee the foundation«of the settlements ; more- * 

• over, the press cannot create human passions by its 
own power, however skilfully it may kindle them 
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t^rbere exist. lia America pities are discussed 
wit^%aimation and a varied activity^itot l^ey rarely 
toucli those deep passions which are exidted when* 
e^ the poi^tive interest o/' a*part of<*the coi^u* 
nity is impaired : ,but in the XJnited States the in* 
terests of the comenunity are in a moat prosperous 
condition. A single glance upon a French and an 
American newspaper is sufficient to show the differ- 
ence w'liich exists between the two nations on this 
heajd. In France the space allotted to commercial 
advertisements is very limited, and the intelligence 
is not considerable, but the most essential part of the 
journal is that which contains the discussion of the 
politics of the day. In America three 'juarters of the 

enormous sheet which is set before the reader are 

% 

filled w'ith advertisements, and the remainder is 
frequently occupied by political intelligence or tri- 
vial anecdotes : it is only from timd to time that 
one finds a corner devoted to passionate discussions 
.*like those whh which the journalists of France are 
wont to indulge their readers. ’ 

It has been demonstrated by observation, and dis- 
covered by the innate sagdei^ of the pettiest as well 
as the greatest of despots, that the influence of a 
power is increased in proportion as its direction is 
rendered more 'cenfral. In^f’rance the press com- 
bines a twofold centralization almost all its pdwer 
. is centred in the same spot, and vested in thh same 
hands, for its organs are fa»’ from numerous. The 
influence o^ a public press thus constituted, upon 
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a sceptical naAioii, must be unhouaded. It, is.'an ‘ 
euemy wit^ :<)d)ich a Government may sign aif oc- 
casioml tniee, but which it is difficult to resist for 
any l<^gth of'time. , ’ ^ 

Neither of the^e kinds of centralization exists in 
Amm^a. The United States have do metropolis ; 
the intelligence as well agi the power of the coflatry 
are dispersed abroad, and instead of radiating from 
a point, they cross eadh other in every direction ; 

the Americans have established no central control 

« 

over the expression of opinion, any more than over 
the conduct of business. *These are circumstances 
which do not depend on human foresight ; but it is 
owing to the laws of the Union that there are no 
licences to be granted to printers, <io securities de- 
manded from editors as in France, and no stamp, 
duty as in France and* England. The consequence 
of this is thatf nothing is easier tlian to set up a 
newspaper, and a small number of readers Suffices 
to defray the expenses of the editor, ^ *. 

The number of periodical and occasional publica- 
tions which appear in the United States actually 
surpasses belief. The,most enlightened Americans 
attribute the subordinaje influence of the press to 
this excessive dissemination ; and it is adopted as 
an axiom of political science in th4t country, that 
thel)nly way to neutralize the efieet of public jour- 
nals is to multiply them indefinitely. I cannot* 
conc.eive that a truth which is so self-evident should 
not already have been more generally admitted in 



it is persons who 

h<;|j€ ib about rbvolubions, ^ itoais of the 
pi^ss, ehould be desirous of confining its actiosi to 
a.lfew poweffnl organs; but it is perfectly incr^ble 
that the partisans of the existing state of things, 
and tlie natur&l supporters of the laws, should at- 
teinpt to diminish the influence of the press by 
conceat^ting its authority. The Governments of 
Europe seem to treat the ptess with the coimtesy 
of ^the knights of old ; they are anxious to furnish 
it with tlie same central pbwer which they have 
found to be so trusty aVeapon, in order to en- 
hance the glory of their resistance to its attacks. 

In America there is scarcely a hamlet which has 
not its own newspaper. It may readily be imagined 
that neither discipline nor unity of design can 
be communicated to so multifarious a host, and 
each one is consequently led to fight under his own 
standard. All the political journals of the United 
States are ipdeed emrgyed on the side of the admi- 
nistration or against it ; but they attack and defend 
it in a thousand diiferent ways. They cannot suc- 
ceed in forming those glfeat cmrents of opinion 
which overwhelm the most -solid obstacles. This 
division of the influence of the pfess produces a 
variety of othei? consequences which are scarcely 
less remarkable. The facility with which journals 
.can .be established induces a multitude of mdivi- 
d\^als to take a part in them ; but as the extent of 
competition precludes the possibility of consider- 



ablepTo6t, the iiiiOAt lilstingaisbedf^laBscs of spci^ty 
are rarely led te engage in these undertakings. But 
suck is the number of the public >prints, that even 
if they were a*«ource of wealth, writers of ability 
could ’not be found to direct them all. The jour-*' 
nalists of the United States arc usually placed in a 
veiy humble position, with a scanty education* and 
a vulgar turn of mind. The will of the majority is 
the most general of law%, and it establishes certain 
habits which form the characteristics of each pecu> 
liar class of society ; thus it dictates the etiquette 
practised at courts and the etiquette of the bar. 
The characteristics of the French journalist consist 
in a violent, but frequently an eloquent and lofty, 
manner of discussiiig the politics of the day ; and 
the exceptions tb this habitual practice are only 
occasional. The characteristics of the American 
journalist consist in an open and coarse appeal to 
the passions of the populace; and he habitually 
abandons the principles of political euieqee to assail 
the characters of individuals," to track them into 
private life, and disclose all their weaknesses and 
•errors. 

'I 

Nothing can be more deplorable than this abuse 
of the powers of thought ; I shall have occasion to 
point out hereafter th^ influence of the newspapers 
upoifthe taste and the morality of the American peo- 
ple, but my present subject exclusively concerns the 
* political ^orld. It cannot be denied that the effects 
of this extreme licence of the press tend indirectly 
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' to ^imdntei^co of public oi^er. Tlie individuals 
vdbuf are idready in the possesi^oh < 1 ^ a Ipgh station 
in tiie esteem of their fellow-citizens, ate e^!^d to 
iimte m tfifv newspapers, and they^are thi}8 de- 
prave of the most powerful insirument which they 
can use to extito the passions of the multijtode to 
tl{eii“own advantage*. ^ • 

The personal opinions of the editors have no kind 
of weight in the eyes of thfe public : the only use 
ofn journal is, that it imparts the knowledge of cer- 
tain facts ; and it is only by altering or distorting 
those facts, that a joumhlist can contribute to the 
support of his own views. 

But although the press is limited to these re- 
sources, its influence in Amcrtca is immense. It 
.is the povjer which impels the circulation of poli- 
tical life through all the districts of that* vast ter- 
ritory. Its eye is constantly open 'to detect the 
secret Springs of political designs, and to summon 
.*the leaders aH parties to the bar of public opinion. 

It rallies the interests of the community round cer- 
tain principles, and it draws up tiie creed which 
factions adopt ; for it afford^a means of intercourse 
between parties which hear, .and which address each 
other, without ever having been uj immediate con- 
tact. When a 'great numbes; of the organs of the 

. 

c 

» They only write in the pap^ when they choose t^ address 
^ the people in thedr own name ; as, for instance, when they are 
called upon to^ repel calumnious Imputations, and to* correct a 
nus*atatement of facts. -a 



pr^ a<l(^ tbe simie iitie of oopduct, their 
beooiaeB krenlil^l^ ; and public opinion, when il is 
perpebiudly aasailed from the same side, eventually 
yields |;o the attack. In the United States earn 
s^iaiute journal exerc'ses but little authority : but- 
the power of the periodical press b odly second to 
tha* of the people'. , ‘ 


T 

The opixiion»\(r1iich are estabU^ed ia the United States under the 
empire of tlie liberty of the pres^, are frequently more ^rmly 
rooted than those inrhich are f^med elsewhere under the sanC' 
tion of a censor. 

In the United Slates the democracy perpetually 
raises fresh individitals to the conduct of jmhlic 
> affairs ; and the measures of the administration are 
consequently seildom regulated by the strict rules 
of consistency or of order. But the general prin- 
ciples of the Government are more stable, and the 
opinions most prevalent in society are generally 
more durable than in many other countries. When 
once the Americans have taken up an idea, whether 
it be well or ill founded, nothing is more difficult 
than to eradicate it fro^ their^miuds. The same 
tenacity of opinion has been observed in England, 
• whe;p, for the last centiiry, greater freedom of •con- 
sciences and more invincible prejudices have exist- 
, ed than in all the other countries of Europe. 1 


• ‘ See Appendix, A. 





atteibwte tbi® consequence to n cause which may 

at^rat sight apj^ear to have a opposite ten- 

d^cy, namely, ."to the liberty of the press. < The 

WtioQS amongst which this liberty exists -asre as 

apt to cling to their 6pinio|is from pride as;from 

conviction. ' They chjprish them because they hold 

them to be just, and because they exercised their 

« 

own free will in choosing them ; and they maintain 
them, not only because they are true, but because 
they lire their own. Several other reasons conduce 
to the same end. ‘ ‘ 

It was' remarked by a man of genius, that ' igno- 
rance bes at the two ends of knowledge’. Perhaps 
it would have been more correct to have said, that 
absolute convictions are to be met Vith at the two 
extremities, and that doubt lies in the middle ; for 
the human intellect may be considered in three di- 
stinct states’ which frequently sucebed one another. 

. A man believes implicitly, because he adopts a 
proposition without inquiry. He doubts as soon 
as he is assailed by the objectjions which his inqui- 
ries may have aroused. But he frequently succeeds 
in satisfying these doubts, and then he begins to< 
believe afresh ; he no longer lays hold on a truth 
in its most shado\^ and ‘uncertain forth, but he 
sees it clearly before him, ai^d he advances onwards 
^ by tte light it gives him'. 

• * It may, however, be doub&d whether this rational and self - 
^uitling conviction arouses as much fert'our or enthusiastic de- * 
votedness in Acn as tlieir first dogi3t|atical belief,^ 



When press^ anta* upon inp 

who arc in the |ii^ nf these three sta^, it 'does 
4ninsed;ia^ly disturb their iiahit ^ believing 
implij^tly without investigation, but it constantly 
■mo^des the objects of their intuitive convictions^ 
The hun\,an mind continues tp discern but one point 
upqp the whole intellectual horizon, dnd that point 
is in continual motion. Such are the symptoms of 
sudden revolutions, and of the. misfortunes whhsh 
are sure to be&ll those generation which abluptly 
adopt the unconditional freedom of the press. 

The circle of nov#l ideas is, however, soon termi- 
nated ; the touch of experience is upon them, and 
the doubt and, mistrust which their uncertainty 
produces becorhe universal. ,We may rest assured 
that the majority of mankind will either believe 
they know not wherefore, or will not know what to 
believe. Few are the beings who can ever hope to 
attain to that state of rational and indepondent 
conviction, which true knowledge can beget, in de- 
fiance of the attacks 6f doubt. 

It has been remarked that in times of great reli- 
gious fervour men sometimes change their reli^ous 
opinions ; whereas in times of general scepticism 
every one clings to his cftvn pervasion. The same 
thing takes place' in politics under dhe liberty of 
the press. In countries where all the theories of 
social seience have been contested in their turn, the! 
citizens who have adopted one of them, stick to it, . 
not so much because they are assured of its excel- 



lenee^ as tiSicause they are oidt coBvmced of the su- 
periority' of anf other. la the piesent age n«n 
not very re£^% to die in defence of their, qpi- 
Vaons, but they are rarely' inclined to chai^ riiem ; 
and there sufe fewer martyr^ as well* as fewer apOM 
states. , 

‘ Another, still more valid reason may yet be ad- 
duced ; when no abstract opinions are looked upon 
as certain,* men cling to the mere propensities and 
exterhal interests of their position, which are natu- 
rally more tangible and more permanent than any 
opinions in the world. «• 

It is not a question of easy solution whether the 
aristocracy or the democracy is mpst fit to govern 
a country. But it is certain that deinocracy annoys 
one part of the community, and that aristocracy 
oppresses another part, lyhen the question is re- 
duced to the simple expression of the struggle be- 
tween poverty and wealth, the tendency of each side 
of the disputq. becomes perfectly evident without 
further controversy, ‘ 



CHAPTEE IV. 


POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS XN^THB QNITBO S7ATBS. 

Bail/ use which the Anglo-Americans make of the right of asso- 
ciation. — 'Hiree kinds of political associations. — In what man- 
ner the Americans apply the? representative system to assoda- 
tions.Ji-Dangers resulting to the State. — Great Conveiitkai of 
1831 relative to the Tariff. — ^Legislative character of this Coii- 
vention,— •‘Why the unlimited exercise of the right of a^ocia- 
tion is less dangerous in the Ur^ted States than elsewhere.- — 
Why it may be looked upon as necessary. --^Utility of associa- 
tions in a democratic people. 

a 

IN no country in the world has the principle of 
association 'been more successfully used, or more 
‘unsparingly applied to a multitude of different ob- 
jects, than in America. Besides the permanent 
associations which are established by law under 
the names of townships, cities, and opunties, a vast 
number of others are formed and maintained by the 
agency of private individuals. 

The citizen of the United States is taught from 
his earliest infancy to r|ly upon his own exertions, 
in order to resist the evi^ and thfe diflSculties of Ufe ; 
he looks upon the social authority with an eye of 
' mistiKist and anxiety and he only claims its assist- 
ance when he is quite unable to shift without it. 
.This habit may even be traced in the schools of the 
rising generation, where the children in their games 



W sul>!a]it to rules Ibiey have them- 
self estahMsheid, and to punlsti l^s^i^ewours 
wlichc they have themselves defined.* The, jt^^e 
s|Hiit pervades every aet Of social life. If a 
page occurs in a thoroughfare, and the eiroula-* 
tion of .the puWic is hii3^ered, the neighbours iuj- 
inediately constitute a deliberative body ; "and this 
extemporanlBQus assembly gives rise to an execu- 
tive power, which remedies the inconvenience, before 
.anybody has thought of recurring to^an authority 
superior to that of Ihe persons immediately con- 
cerned. If the public pleasures are concerned, an 
association is formed to provide for the splendour 
and the regularity of the entertainment. Societies 
are formed to resist enemies which 'are exclusively 
of a moral nature, and to diminish the vice of in- 
temperance : in the Umte4 States associations are 
established to promote public order, commerce, in- 
dustry, morality, and religion ; for there is no end 
which the human wiU, seconded by the collective 
exertions of ihdividuals, desp*airs of attaining. 

I shall hereafter have occasion to show the ef- 
fects of association upon the cour^ of society, and 
I must confine myself for the present to the politi- 
cal world. When once fae right of association is 
recogni^d* the citizens may employ it in several 
dh&rent ways. 

, An association consisfe simply in the public as- 
sent which a number of individuals give to certain 
doctrines ; and in the engagement which they con- 



tr»ci to |)ir(Ha^& ^ of ]Jkxie '^ictnpes'by 

tiller esortlp]^. Hie right of aeeoc^tisig^tU these 
vie#d is very iotaiogous to the liberty of unlice^ed 
vnrith!ig4 but .soc^ies thtm formed , pdssess more 
authority than the poras. When^an^ppinion is re- 
present^ by a society, '^tnec^sariiy assumes a 
more exact and explicit form. It numbers its parti- 
sans, and compromises their welfare jn its cause : 
they.^on the other hatld, become acquainted with 
each other, wd their zeal is increased by their nupi- 
her. Aif association unites the efforts of minds 
which have a tendency t(f diverge, in one single 
channel, and urges them vigorously towanls one 
single end whioh it points out. 

The second ^egrep in the right of association is 
the pQwer'of meeting. When an association is 
allowed to establish cei^es of action at certain 
important points in the country, its activity is 
increased, and its influence ,extqi|ded. Men have 
the opportunity of seeing each other means of 
execution are more r^dily combined * and opinions 
are maintained with a degree of warmth and energy 
•which written language jcannot approach. 

Lastly, in the exerciim of the right of political 
associatiofl, there.is a third degree : the partisans 
, of an opinion may unite in electoral bodies, and 
choole delegates to represent them in a central as- • 
sembly.* Hiis is, properly speaking, the applica- 
tion of the representative system to a party. 

Thus, in the flrst instance, a society is formed 
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betwe^ mdlvidtts^ prdessiBi^; ^(gi stume cq^imon* 
tie which keeps it togetW is o£ a purely 
int^ectual uature : in the second cascj, 
semblies sufe/ormed which ‘only represent a /mctk^ 
of the party. I^istly, in the.third case, they ^eopn 
stitttte a<aepa]ato nation in the midst of the nation»^ 

. * Ijj, M 

a'go^ei^eut within the Government. Their de- 
legates, HkC jthe r^ delegates of the majority, re- 
present the entire collective force of :&eir party ; 
and to®y enjoy a certain degree of that national 
dignity and great influence which helofig to the 
chosen representatives bf the people. It is true 
that they have not the right of making the laws ; 
but they have the power of attacking those which 
are in being, and of drawing ijp beforehand those 
. which they may afterwards cause to be adopted. 

If, in a p«jple which is imperfectly aocustomed 
to the exercise of freedom, or wM^h is exposed to 
violent political passions, a deliberating minority, 

. which con^uesi itself to the contemplation of fu- 
ture laws, he *placed in juxtaposition to the legis- 
lative majority, I cannot but believe that public 
tranquillity incurs very gr^t risks in that nation.. 
There is doubtless a very wide difference between 
proving that one law is in itself bq^ter thah another, 
and proving that the former ought to be substituted ^ 
c for the latter. But the imagination of the fbpu- 
* lace is very apt to overkxik this difference, which 
‘is so appai^nt to the minds of thinking men. It* 
sometimes happens that a nation is divided into 
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each off; \vhicli affe^s'to 

repvei^Dit U, ia immCdMe contiguity 

to ttieiffili^ihg jKiwer, a^oflier po^erbe ^taMish^, 
WHibh»<^6i<cie6s almost as. much morahanthmity as 
itlm fokuer, it is xmt lb be believed tlat it mil long 
be contdht to speak withbu^ acting or that it vr^l 
always be rest^ined by the abstract cbnmdeilttkm 
of the nature qf associations, n^uoh are mcaid tb 
direct, but nc^ to enforce opinious, to suggest but 
not to make the laws. . ? * ' 


The more we consider the independence of the 
press in its principal consequences, tlie more are 
we convinced that it is the chief, and, so to speak, 
the constitutive eUement of freedom in the modem 
world. A, nation which is detenfiined to semain 
. free, is therefore right in demanding the unrestraint ' 
ed exercise of ,tjus iiM^endeUoe. But the tmre> 
strained liberty of political assodation cai^t be 
entirely assimilated to the liberty the press. Hie , 
one is at the same time less’ neoelsarjr and mme ' 
dangerous than the other. A nation may confine 
it within certain limits without forfeiting any part 
*of its self-control ; andat may sometimes be obliged 
to do so in ord^ to md^tain its own authority. 

In America the liberty^ of association for politicai 
• purposes is unbounded f An example will show in 
the clearest light to what an extent this pnvilege is* 
tolerated. 


Tins question of the Tariff, or of free .trade, pros 
duced a great manifestation of party-feeling in 

1 D 2 * , ’ 



Alt^r^: life Tariff w&s not oMy ffiSulgect df debate 
a^1| matter df o|)inion,l)nt it lexei^Bed a.‘fa^ttrable 
a p'rljil^cial infliiebcd upon' sever^ ^rery' jwWiBrn 
fill interests tbe States. Tbe^Nbrth attribiitibii a 
great pbrtidn of its prpsjiadty, and the South aH its 
si^earin;^; to Ihis systeib. In so much that for a 
long time thb Tariff, was the sole sodree of the pbli- 
tibal animosities which agitated the Union. • 

In 1831 ^hen the dispute wais ra^ng with the 
’ utmost virulence, a private citizen of Massachusetts 
proposed to all the enemies of the Tariff, by means 
of the public prints, to send delegates to Philadel- 
phia in order to consult together u{km the means 
which were most fitted to promote'^e freedom of 
tradeiil This prbposal circulated in a few days from 

* Maine to New Orleans by the power of the printing 
press : the opponents of thb Tariff^adopted it with 
enthusiasm ; mebtings were formed on tdl sides, and 

^delbgates were named. The majority of these in- 

* dividuals w«rQ,Vell known, and some of them had 
eanned a considerable degree of celebrity. South 
Carolina alone, which afterwards took up arms in 
the same causb, sent sixty-three delegates. On the* 
Ist October 1831, this assembly, which kccording 
to the American custom had taken the name of a 
Convention, met at Philadelphia; it consisted of 

‘ more tlian two hundred members. Its debates were 

* ^blic, and they at once assuihed a legislative cha- 
racter ; thn extent of the fwweis of Congiress, the ' 
theories of free trade, and the different clauses of 
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the Tariff, diaeiussed in tui^p. At the end of * 
ten days’ ddiberation the Convention broke *up, 
alter having .published an address to the American 
pe^^, in 'Which it decl&red : * 

that Congress bad not the right of making a 
Tarifft wd that the emstingi Tariff was uneonstitu- 
tional ; 

» 

II. That the prohibition of f^ tra4e was prejn- 
dicial to the interests of all nations, and to that of 
the American people in particu^. , . • 

It must be acknowledged that the unrestrained 
liberty of political association has not hitherto pro- 
duced, in the United States, those fatal conse- 
quences whichomight perhaps be expected from it 
elsewhere. ■rtxe right of association was inuoorted 
from EnglSind, and it has always existed in Africa ; , 
so that the exercise of this privilege is now amal- 
gamated with fhe manners and cuidoms of the peo- 
ple. At the present time, the liberty of association 
is become a necessary guarantee against Jthe tyranny* 
of the majority. In* the United States, as soon as a 
party is become preponderant, all the public au- 
thority passes under its control : its private sup- 
porters occupy all the jdaces, and have all the force 
of the aflminislpition nt their disposal. As the 
most distinguished partisans of the other side of 
the Question are unable to surmount the obstacle^ 
which "exclude them, front power, they require some, 
means of establishing themselves upon their ov^n 
basis, and of opposing the moral authority of the 
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miAoiiiy to tbe pjhyeical poi^ ^wbich 
qW it Thtis a dangerous ex|^€»elleisi is used to 
obiPtale>ai st^ mcwe fomndable dangeif. yv' • • 

V'Pie omnipotence of tbe‘ ntaiDi:ity 
to present such ^extreme perils to the American 
Repubiios, that the dangerous mei»are which is 
u4ed4o repress it seems to be more advantageous 
than prejndipia}. ^dhere 1 am about to advance 
a proposition which may remind the reader of what 
•1, |md before in speaking of municipai freedom : 
There are no countries in which assocnsltioiffi uare 
more needed, to prevent the despotism of faction 
or. the ttfbitrary power of a prmce, than those which 
are democratically constituted. In aristocratic na> 
tionsy^^e body the nobles ai^^d the more opulent 
.part W the community are in themselves natural 
associations, which act as checks uponthe'abuses of 
power. In coc^tries in which these associations do 
not exist, if private individuals are unable to create 
' an artificial., ^d a tempmary substitute for them, 
I can imagine ho permanent protection against the 
most gfdling tyranny ; and a great people may be 
oppressed by a small factioi|, or by a single indivi- 
dual, with impunity. 

The meeting of a great poUtical Convehticm (for 
there are Conventions of alb kinds) which may fre- 
/|uentiy become a necessary Measure, is alwdys a 
. serious occurrence, even in America, and one which 

never looked forward to,, by the judicious friends 
of the country, without ahum. “This was very 



peiso!^%le la IS^, M ni^hit^' 

the-exertk|ift^ ail the %aoit cMi^uti^ied m«mWs 
of the assembly tended to modwaie its lax^age, 
'iNsstr^A theedbj^ts whieh it t€«»ted whhin 
limits^ It is |>robable, in ^t, that the Con- 
'eentioq.’of I S#! exercised »a very ^leat ittl^enee 
ofion tbe minds of the {{ialcontents, ttnd 
them for the open i%v<dt against .the^^mhiereial 
laws pf ^ Umo^whmh tooic j^ee in 1833. 

i It cannot be denied that ^ftnrestrained Uber^ 
of assodiation for poMtimil purposes is the priTilcge 
whkh a peo^ is longest idWrning howto exercise. 
If it does not throw the nation into anarchy, itper* 
petuaHy augi^ents the chances of that calamity. 
On one point, however, this perilous libei j^ offiers 
, a security agmiMt dangers of another kind j in. 
* countries where associations are freci secaret societies 
are unknown. In America there numerous fac> 
tions, but no conspiracieB. 


Different yays in which the right of association is understood in 
Europe and in the United States.-— Diffeitent use which is made 
of it. ■ 


The most natural privilege of man, next to the right 
of acting for himself, is that of combining his exer-.* 
tiona with those of bt§ iellow>creatmres, and pf 
acting iQ'comm^ with them . I am therefore led to 
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iadliii^ble as the r t^<3€ personal lihie^ No la^ 
^latCMt can' attack it withoat^psiting ,^e Tery 
,a£ society. Kevcctheless, if tbe lihesrty 
oif hsaoiii^tion is a fruitful sowce of adviuiitages.sb^ 
ploi^rity to isoaie nat^ns, it may %e perfected or 
canibd to excess by othem, and the dement: of^e 
may be tslitmged into an element of destruction. A 
comparison' of the different m^ods which ^a8So> 
ciations puisne, in thoM countries in which they are 
managed with discretion, as well as in those where 
liberty degenerates intd license, may perhi^s be 
thought useful both to governments and to parties. 

The greater jmt of Europeans look upon an 
a86ooi|^on as a weapon which is to be hastily 
fashioned, and immediately tried in the conffjtct, 
A society is formed for discussion, bnt the idea of* 
impending acd^ prevails in the minds of those 
who CGbstitute it : it is, in fact, an army ; and the 
'time given, to < parley serves to reckon up the 
strength and to animate the courage cff the host, 
after which they direct theii^march against the 
enemy. Resources which within the .bounds of 
the law may sugg^t theu^elves, to the penmns 
who compose it, as means, but never as the only 
means, of success. 

V Such, however, is not the manner in which' the 
.right of association is understood in the United 
^ates.^, In America thCi^ citizens who form the 
minority associatej in order, in the first ^lace, to 



shoW 'ili^ »ui to td ' 

the moral tt]|it^ority(tf the inajw in tHeW 

c<Ad pktioe, to 6timu^«otapetitio», mid to dteoover 
thdto itrghmieiits which are most iltted 4& act upon 
tiiis ml^ for ths^ always «ntertidii hit^pes of 
dramfig.ovir their opponefllte to ^<fir owh sktei 
and*of afterwards disposing d the su^ioHi p^er 
in their name. Pcditicid associatioi^ iUylheiUi^ited 
States,are therefor^ peabeable in thdr intmxlS^as, 
and strictly legal in the mean^ v^eh they emjdoy} - 
mid they assert with perfect tiutb^ that they only 
aim at success by lawful eicf^edients. 

Hie difference whidiexistS betwemi the Amencana 
and ouradyes4||^^S'^it several cattees. In Europe 
there are numerous piarties so diametrically opposed 
.to the majority, that they can never hope to acquire . 
its suppod, and^ at ther^me time toey think that 
they are sufficiently ^rong in toemsdves to stmg^e 
and to defend their cmise. When a party df this< 
kind forms an association, its object 'is,jiot to con> ' 
quer, but to fight. In America, the ^dividuals 
who hold opinions vary 'much opposed to thc^e of 
the majority, are no sort of impediment to its 
power; and all other parties hjpe.to win it over 
to their own principles in the end. The exerdse 
•of the right of association becomes* dangerous in 
proporticm to the impbssibUity which excludes great * 
parties ^m acquiring the ^majority. In a country * 
'like the United States, iff which the dii^rencee of,* 
opinion are mer^ diffisrCnces of hue, the r%ht of 



Mtai^decition may ^wMioRt evil 

et^isbqueacee. ^ The inexfieiieiioe (tf fiiahy e^ ihe 
natk}BB in the enjoyment of ithet^jikads 
theeoi ^nly 4:0 look t^n the liberty .of iasspidM^ 
as a r^t of attacking the Government. The first 
notioa %^hich p^e8entl itself to a party, as vrell sa 
to ^ individual, when i% has acquired a coa^ibOs- 
ness of 4tS/Owp strength, is that of violence : the 
notion of p^Bimsion arises at a later period, mid is 
<mly dmived from experience. The EngHsh, who 
ore divided into parties which differ most essen- 
tially from each othe/, rarely abuse the right of 
essociatiou, because they have long been accus- 
tomed to exercii^ it. in France, passion for 
war is so intense, that there is no undertaking so 
mad, m so injurvom to the welfme of the l^te>. 
that a irmn does not consider himself honoured in 
defending it, at the risk cf his life. 

* But perhaps the> most powerful of the causes 
which tend to mitigate the, excesses of political 
association in the United States is Universal Suf- 
frage. In countries in which universal suffrage 
exists, the majority is never doubtful, because nei- 
ther party can .prejend I0 fepresent that portion of 
the community which has not voted. The asso- 
darions which are formed are aware, as well as. 
the nmion at large, that they do not represent the 
majority : this is, IndeM, a*coudition inseparable 
Vfrom theif existence r ifdr if they did ’refpesent' 
the preponderating power, they \vould change the 
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law.injil^d of S(^ie|^ - The coiise* * 

quenoe of t}»9 ^ that the moial i{|j(liieace of Che 
Gox^rameot nirhich they, attaoh* is very mueh m> 
laessedi} aad ^ir own power u veiy .ipfk^ ctiifeer 
MesiJ*, -*.■ • , - ... 

. ha £a]^pe th^ ^ few issocisrticfhs which ^ 
not affect to r^ivesent the majOTity, m whiiclr do 
not believe t^ftt they represent it. Thi^convietion 
or this pretension tends to augment -^ir iEWce 
amazin^y, and bontributes no Ifss to ^ahze tb^ - 
measures. * Violence may s^m to be mconsable in 
defence of the cause of opj^^essed right. Thmi it 
is, in the vast labyrinth of human laws, that 
treme liberty sometimes corrects the abuses, of 
licence, and that extreme democracy obviates the 
^ddngers of* democratic government. In £uEope, . 
assaciations consider themsdvesi in some de^ree» 
as the legislative and executive councils sd the 
people, which is unable to spe^ ht dtseff. Im 
America, where they only represent a..minority of * 
the nation, they argue and they petition.; '' 

The meaas which the associations of Euit^ cm- 
p^loy, arein accordance ^ith the end which they pro- 
pose to obtain. As the f^incipai aim of these bodi^ 
is to act, ^d not to debate, to fight rather than to 
. persuade, they are naturally led to afdcpt a ibnu of 
organization which differs from the ordinary custcons . 
of civil bodies, and which* assumes the habits and • 
‘the maxims of militaryidife. They centralize the; 
direction of their* resources as much as possible, 



«uld tibey ehtnist tibe power whole pai^y to a 

ireiy small number of leaders. 

liie meipbars m these associations leply to a 
watchwca^,, like sdbiiem dutj)^ ; i&ey pro£^ the 
doctrilie of pasfive obediemoe ; say rather/thai ih 
uniting together they at once abjure the exercii^ 
of Vbeir own judgement and free will : and> the 
lymnniojEil control, which these sodel^^ exercise^ 
is often frr more inst^pottable than the authority 
.possessed over soci^y by the Govermnent which 
ti^ attack. Their moral force is much diminished 
by these excesses, ann they lose the powerful in- 
terest %hich is always excited by a struggle be- 
tween opinessors and the oppressed. The man 
who in given .cases consents to his fellows 
with servility, mid who .submits his activity,^d 
oven his opinions, to their control, can have no 
cladm to rank as a free citizen. 

< .The Americans have also established certain 
forms of ^vemment which are applied to their 
i^somaticms, ttut these are invariably borrowed from 
the forms of the civil administration. The indepen-' 
dence of each individual is ibrmally recognised ; the 
tendency of the members the association points, 
as it does in body of the community, towards 
the siime end,' but they are- not obliged to follow the 
same track. No one abjure!^ the exercise of his 
reason and Ms free will's but»every one mcerts that 
,reason and that will for the benefit of. % common 
.undertaking. * 



CHAmR t. 

« k • * • 

O0VBBMME17T OF TfiB OSMOCRACV Ijr AMBBICA. , 

• * 

I AM well aware of the difficulties, wl^di attend 
this part of my subject j but altibough every expre»* 
sion which 1 am about to mal^etise of may clasK’ 
upon Bome*one point, with the feelings of the Af- 
ferent parties which Avide m^ country, 1 shall speak 
my opinion with the most perfect openness. 

In Europe w^ure at a loss how to judge the true 
character and the more permanent propensities 
,of democracy, because in Europe two conflicting 
principles * exist, ^ and we do not know what to 
attribute to the principles tbmselves, and what 
to refer to the passions whicA they bring into col- 
lision. Such, howevey, is not the case isi* America ; 
there the people reigns without any obstacle, audit 
has no perils to dread, and no injuries to avenge. In 
America^ democracy is swayed by its own free pro- 
pensities ; its course is uatural,^ an4 its activity is 
unrestrained ; the United States consequently afibrd 
• the most favourable opportunity of studying ita real 
charactOT. And to do people can this inquiry be 
more vitally interesting th&n to the French nation; 
whicK is blindly driven dhwards by a d#y and ir- 
resistible impulse’, towards a state of things which 



may prove eithea<^ies|K)tic Ibut which 

wiU assuredly be dehu>cratic. 


t’NIVES^AI. SJLTFFEAOj^. 

I BAVB alr^^y observed that Universal Sufirage 
has jjjeea a^bpted in all the ^teis of the Union : it 
consequently occurs amongst different “ populations 
which occupy very different positions is the scale 
of society. I have had opportunities of observing 
its effects in different localities, and amongst races 
of men who are neatly strangers to each other by 
their language, their religion, and ^heir manner of 
life ; in Louisiana as well as in New Lngland, in 
Georgia and in Canada. I have remarked that 
Universal Suffrage is far from producing in America 
dthercall the good or all the evil consequences which 
are assigned to it in Europe, and that its effects 
differ vcry'^mdely from tho^ which are usually 
attributed to it. 


CHOICE OF TpE PEOPLE, AND INSTINCTIVE PRE- 
^SEBNCES OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 

In the United iStntes the moet tilStented indi vidtuds are rarel y 
. at the head of aSairs- — Reaso^f. of this i»eeuliarity.— IThe envy 
* winch prewiils in the lower orders of France against the higher 
dasses, is not a French, but a purely democratic sentiment.— 
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For what 

Many peid^^ J b Eui^pe £a«'apt ta.b^Bve w^faotlt 
saying % W tb say witlio^ beMeving it, t^t one of ^ 
advantages universal suffrage iS, Ibat it 
entrusts diieption of pub|i;|;$ wbo 

are -wortfey tbe public confidence. ^ Ibey adiftit’ 
that the people is una|^ tb govern fpr ji^lf^ :^t 
they aver t^t it is al^aya sincer^y^^j^psi^; fOl 
promote the Velfare of the 'State, and^^at k in* 
stincdvely designa^s those pbrspha. Who are 
mated by thOsS’’^® good wlibes, and vrho are the 
most fit to wield the aupieme huthbiity. 1 «ODiess 
thattheobservatipns 1 made in Jtmerica by no means 
coincide with tllese p^inibns. On my arrival in the 
United States 1 was surprised to find so aun^h dis* 
'tingulsheddalent among the subjects, and so little 
among the headS'of the Governmra®t. It is a well* 
authenticated fact, Uiat at the present day theimost 
talented men in the United States a^ ^ry rarely 
placed at the head of" affairs ; and it ’must be ao* 
knowledged that such has been the result, in pro* 
portion as democracy has outstepped all its former 
limits. The race of An^erican statesmen has evi- 
dently dwindled most remarkably iii the course of. 
the last fifty years. 

Several CSuses may be assigned to this phasno- 
menon. * It is imposrihic, notwithstanding the nfoet.> 
•8trenuou% exertions, to raise the intelligehice of the • 
people above a certain level, j^hatevar liaay be the 



, roeth^o^^^o^i^iwp.scieMe, 

ti^e Itpsq^ mii^ <axi nevef 1>e mat^i^l^ and ^n- 
' cated wi^ut devoting a’pcnaidearabie spa^el 
to thpse directs. ,' V ^ t 

l^fii.jgteater^r tbe^^sser possil^ity qf.suljsiati^ 
vnthouii^oUr is therefore the hec^ssaty *lwu 9 dary 
cd'intdQectaalimproVenient. This bojondary is more 
remote iid^some countries, %nd more restricted in 
; hut it must exist somewhere as long as the 
pec^le is constrained to work in orden to procure 
the means of physical (Subsistence, that is to say, as 
long as it retains its popular character. It is there- 
fore quite as difficult to imagine a State in which 
all the citizens should be very weH-mformed, as a 
State in which they Sj^ould all be wealthy ; these 
two difficulties may be looked upon as correlative. 
It may very readily be admitted that the mass of 
the citizens are sincerely disposed to promote the 
welfare of their country ; nay more, it may even be 
allowed that "the lower classes are less apt to be 
swayed by considerations of personal interest than 
the higher orders; but it is always more or less im- 
possible for them to discern the best, means, of ^at- 
taining the end, whu^ they dedre with sincmty. 
Lcmg and'paUdnt observation, joined to a multitude 
of diffiermd notions, is required to form a just esti- 
mate df the character of a sijngle individual; and 
can it be Suppc«ed that ths vulgar have the power of » 
succeedlug in an inquiry which misleads the'pene- 



tration of gwlos Tbe pei^ple has neither ' 

the time nor the means which are essential to {be 
proseCnti<m of an investigation of this kind; it;^ 
oCnck^ons hastily formed from a 'superficial 
[ ittspecHon of the more prominept features of a 
’ questioiy ^ Hence it often adhents to the clamour of 
a mountebank, Who knows the secret of«tiintildting 
its tastes ; wMlst its ^est friends f^tt^ly fail in 
their exertions. ' * 

Mo^ver, the democracy is not only defiment in ' 
that soundness of judgement which is necessary to 
select men really deservingWif its oimfidence, bfit it 
h^ neither the desire nor the inclination to find 
them out. It cannot be denied that democratic in- 
stitutions have^ very strong tendency to promote 
the feeling Of envy in the human heart ; not so mweh . 
* because they afford to eyery one the means of risifig 
to the level of afiy of his fellow-citizens, as because 
those mearns perpetually disappoint the persons who. 
employ them. Democratic institutio^ayraken and * 
foster a passion for equality which they can never 
entirely satisfy. This complete equality dudes the 
grasp of the people at the very moment at which it 
thiidcs to hedd it fast, and dies,” as Pascal says, 

“ with eternal flight”; the people is excited in the 
pursuit of an advantage, which is the more peeoiDus 
‘because it is not suffieiently remote to be unknown, . 
or suflcienfly near to j>e ei^yed. The lower orders. . 
are agitat^ by the chance of success, thSy are ir- 
ritated by its unoi^ainty ; and they pass* from the 
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eaDlhmiasmof pursuit tothe of iUoSaooesa, 

asD^lffetlytotheacrimony ofdi8&p|N£ii^|;u^^ What-; 
^ver trtmBceuds their ovm lis^ifas app«g^ to he an 
obstacle to their desires, and thOre ip no l^d of 
superiority, however kgtrimale it may be, al4d{di ut 
not uksome fa their s%ht. 

Ithasbeen supposed tlmt the secret instinct, which 
leads the l(^er^orders to ret^ove their superiors as 
muchsis possilde from the direction of public afimrs, 
is«peculiar to France.^ This, however, is an error ; 
the propensity to which I allude is not inherent in 
any particular nation, bat in deniocratic institutions 
in general ; and although it may have been height- 
ened by peculiar political circumstajices, it owes its 
ori^n to a higher cause. ^ 

In the United States; the people is not disposed 
to hate the superior classes pf society ; but it is not 
very favourably inclined towards them, and it care- 
fully excludes them from the exercise of authority. 
It does nqt eptertain any dread of distinguished 
talents, but if is rarely captivhted by them ; and it 
awards its approbation very sparingly to saob as 
have risen without the popular support. 

Whilst the natural pr^nritieg of democracy 
induce the people to reject, the most distinguished 
citizens m its rulers, these iinlividuals are no less 
apt to retire from a political <career, in which it is 
nlmost impossible to retain their independsnce, or 
to advance without degrading thenutelv^. This 
opinion has been very candidly , forth by Chan- 



eeKdr in spenlcitag ^th great ett- 

lo^ums ^art of tbe Cobstitution ^bich 

esmpoi»^ 'execbt^^ to nbminate ; tte fudged 
^* 4 * ii Indeed, prolyable tiiat the men 1111110 hfe best 
^ttad *fo discharge tW ^ties of. this h%!i office 
would hjrie too much reservi in tl^i;^ mani^ts, and 
too^uch austerity in th^f principles, *for thefn to 
be returned by the majority at an .e^tipn whe*e 
unive:^al sufihige is adopted.” Such Were t^i^i- 
nions which were printed without contradietiori in 
America ih the year 1830 ! ' 

Z hold it to be sufficiently demonstrated, that 
universal suffrage is by no means a guarantee of 
the wisdom of the popular choice ; ahff that what- 
ever its advantages may be, this is not one of th^. 


CAUSES tnhlCH MAY PAnXLY COaaECT THES^ TEN- 
DENCIES OF THE DEMOCRACY. 

. 'T*' ^ , 

Contrary effects produced on peoples as well as on individuals 
by great dangers.«^lV'hy so many distinguished men stood at 
the head of affairs in America fifty yef^rs ago. — Infiuence winch 
* the intelligence and the manners of the people exercise upon 
its choice.— Example of Ke-y England.— States of the South- 
Infixmnce of certain laws upon the clioice of the people. 
— ^Election by an elected body.— Its effects i^pon the coa^posi- 
• tion of the S^ate. 

When a State is thrj^lte^d by serious dan^rs, the, 
peeple fre^umrtly stmoeeds in seating the dtizens 
who al'e the mostjable to save it. It hs^ beeii oh- 
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ii j^aeniee bf very critical circttmatan^ j hb rises 
i|lk)ve/cr he einl^ below Ms usaal cbQ<iirioo^ «sd 
the same iMng occurs iu nations at larg^. ExiNsase 
perils sometimes queuch the energy of a people iii* 
stead of stimuladtig it‘j they excite, without directs 
ing its passions ; and instead of clearii^, they con* 
fuse its powjers of perception. Tim Jews deluged 
the smoking ruins of their temple with the carnage 
* of the remnant of their host. But it is more corn- 
in*^, both in the case of nations and Hn that of 
individuals, to hnd e3n;raordiaary virtues aiiaing 
from the very imminence of the danger. Great 
characters are then thrown into relief, as the edi- 
fices which are .concealed by the g^oom of night, 
are illuminated by the glare of a conflagration. 
At those dangerous limes genius no longer abstains 
from presenting itself in the arena ; and the people, 
.alarmed by the perils of its situation, buries its en- 
vious pasE^ns. in a short oblivion. Great names 
may then be drawn from the 'um of election. 

I have already observed that the American states- 
men of the present 'day are very inferior to those 
who stood at the bead of afiedrs fifty years ago. 
Ibis is as much a consequence of the circumstances, 
as of thq law» of the country. When America was 
straggling in the high cause of independence to 
^throw off the yoke of another country, azM when it 
was about to usher a new natiem into|he worid,4he 
spirits of its inhabitants were ropsed to the M%ht 



which their effi»ts required, ‘ la t^s geoertd ’ 
esocit^^^. iOibst distinguiehed, were i^dy 

to Ibreiill^ waid$ ol' the coiiuaaiuly, and the 
peq^ clung to them fof support, and ptk^d. them 
ift it9 head. But evekts of this magnitude are rare ; 
and it u airinspiection bf thefoi^uiary course 
of q&ira t^t our judgement must b*e formed.* * 

if passing oceurrences sometimes aPt as checks 
upon the passions of democracy, the iatelUgenpe 
and the manners of the community exarcise • 
fluence which is not less powefM, and far motet 
permanent. This is extremely peree{>tible iia' the 
Umtcd States. 

In New England the education and the liberty 
of the conunuhitiea were engendered by toe moor^ 
and reli^oUs principles of toeir founders. Whpto 
* society has acquired a sufficient degree of stability to 
enable it to hold' certain maxims and to retaui fixed 
habbs, toe lower orders are accustcnned to respect, 
inteUectual superiority, and to submit toiit without ’ 
comiplamt, although 'they set at notli^t all those 
privileges which wealth and birth have introdi^ed 
^ong mankind. The democracy in New England 
consequently makes a more judicious choice toan it 
does elsewhere. * * r 

But as we descend toward the South, to those 
‘States in which the oonstitution of society is mc^e , 
modem •and itess strqng, where instructicni is less^, 
.general, and^; where toe principles of moiuUty, of 
ie%idn, and of li^ty are less happily bmnhined, 
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yMue«<< those 

Ti^ are ih aathority become ncu^an^ M^te rare; ; 

v|Ai|f%, when.fearrlTe at the near fi^the^w^ersa 
States, in Wl^ich the constitution society hot 

firom yesterday, and :presenta» at agglomerathjn'df 
advehturers and^specuLatc^, we sie amas^ at the 
persons who aie invested with public authoiity, and 
we dife led tft ask by what force, independent of the 
tegislalion and of the meU'who direct it, tie State 
> c^|lL^ h^ protected, and society be made to flourish^ 
'Zlere are certain laws of a democratic nature 
which contribute, nevertheless, to cQrrect> in some 
measure, the dangerous tendencies of dmocracy« 
On entering the House of Representatives of Wash- 
ington, one is struck by the Vulgar demeanour of 
that great assembly. The eye frequently does not 
discover a man of celebrity within its walls. Its 
members are almost all obscure individuals whose 
pames present no associations to the mind ; they 
are mostly;, village-lawyers, men in trade, or evm 
persons belonging to the lowfer classes of society. 
In a country in which education is very general, it 
is said that the representatives of the people do not 
always know how to write correctly. 

At a few yards’ ichstance from this spot is the door 
of the Senate, which contains within a small space 
a large proportion of the celebrated men of America. 
Scarcely an individual is to be perceived ia it who 
docs not recall the idea of an active $ipd illustrious 
career ; thfe Senate is composed pf eloquent Udvo- 
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cates, dfeting«fe^^<mCrids, wise aM 

laagiiage,«Knild atdltiiaies 

do li^CS# .1^ i^C ^ost 
d^tKalift df lk|rope 

' Wliftt then is tisfe oeuse of this stnmge contrast, 
and wh^. are th#inost aide ^dtizafs tc he Ibimd in 
one* assembly rather than in the otKesf Why Is 
the former body remarkable for its Tnilgari% %%d 
its jtoy^y of talent, whilit the latter s^ms to 
joy a monopoly of intelligence apd cd sound 
mmit ? Bbth of these assemblies emanate from the 
people *, both of them are chosen by^ nnivdnsd^suf. 
frage; and no voice has hitherto bCen heard to assi^, 
in America, that the Senate is hostile to the interests 
of the people, ^roin ^hat cause, th^n, does so starU 
ling a didetence arise? llie only reason which ap. 
pbars to me adequately .to account for It is, that the 
Ifouse of Repres*hntatives is elected by the populab 
directly, and that the Senate is elected by elected, 
bodies. The whole body of the edtiz^s .names the 
legislature of each State, and the Comsti* 

tution oonv^rto these legislatures into so many 
electoral bodies, whidh return the members of th® 
Senate. The senators are elected by an hidirect 
appUcatioat of universal soffn^ ; for the legis- 
latures wl^H naipe them are not aristocratic car 
privileged bodies winch exercise the electoral fran- 
dnse in*theif Owii rig^t ; but they are chosen by the 
•totality of t|^i citizens ; they are geherally elected 
every year, and pew members may oodstantly be 
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choseii who will ^employ the;^ Ol^toral rights iu 
ooE^imiuty with the wishes o|;the'|}uh]io. But this 
truosmission^pf ^the popular authority ti^ug^ aa 
assemUy Pf chosen men* operates ^an impdNaht 
d^nge in it, by refining its fiiscfetion and iin|wor- 
ing tbe.fonn6 aduch ii adopts. Men wfao.are qho- 
in this mafiner accurately represent the majority 
of the nation which governs them ; but they repre- 
sent the elevat»l thoughts"which are current Jn tlife 
o^anidunity, the generaus propensities which prompt 
its nobler actions, rather than the petty passions 
wl^h disturb, or the '^ces which dis^ace it. 

The time may be already anticipated at which 
the American^ Republics will be^obliged to intro- 
duce the plan of election by fin elected body more 
frequently into their system of representation, or ^ 
they will iiujpr no small risk of perishingmiserably 
amongst the shoals of democracy. ' 

Ajid here 1 have no scruple in* confesring that I 
look upon, this peculiar system of election as the 
only means 6f bringing the* exercise of political 
power to the level of aU classes of the people. 
Those thinkers who regard this institution as the. 
exclusive weapon of a party, and those who fear, 
on the other hand,^to make use of it, ^em to me 
to fall into as great an error in the one case as in 
the other. ' * 



Sl^cs AUWAICAK l>8M0CBACT*fi^S 

EXEBCbSS W TH#tAWS RBlATmv TQ ELECVtONS. , 


When dl^ttona ah rat^e^^th^ ei^ose the l^te to ft i^olent crisis. 
—When they are frequent, they keep up a degree of feverish 
exciteme|it**-^he Americans have^referref! thb seebnd Of these 


twe evils. — Mutability of the laws.— Opinlbns^ of HamUtoa 
and Jefferson on this subject. • 

When elutions recur at long intervals* the State 
is exposed to violent agitation ev^ thaae*^^. • 
take place* Parties exert themselves to the utmost 
in order to gmn a prize vrMch is so rarely viUtin 
their readi ; and as the evil is almost irremediable 
for the candidates who fail, the cohsequences of 
their disappointed aiilbition may prbve most disas- 
^trous : if, dh the other hand, the legal struggle can 
be repeated within a s^ort space of time, the de- 
feated parties talSe patience. 

' When election^bccur freqiientlyi their lecuvrence 
keeps society in a perpetual state of fwerish ex- 
citement, and imparls n continual instability to 
public affairs. 

. Thus, on the one hand the State is exposed to 
the perils of a revolution, on the other to per- 
petual mutability ; the former sjfstem thxeatens^he 
very existence of the government, the latter is an 
obstacle to all steady and consistent policy. The ^ 
Americans have preferred the second of these evils 
•to the fir§t; hut they were led to this conclusion 
by their instinct jnuch more than by thSir reason ; 
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(ox n, for v^ety Is ih» characteristic 

l^sionsof demoerady. An eS!!^ii(n‘difiarymut^^ 
has, by this me^» introduced' Lib tLdir Id- 
. gkdafion ^ 

Many^ df the Americans consider the instaldiity 
i^' thek laws as a necessary conie^wncc^ of a sy- 
stm whose ^i^rai fesults are beneficial. Bat no 
one the pmted States affects to deny the fact of 
riijs instability, or to contend that it is not a @reat 
evil; 

' f ' ' t 

Hamilton, after having demonstrated the utility 
<rf a power which miglit prevent, or which might at 
least impede, the promulgation of. bad laws, adds, 
“ It may perhaps be said that the power of prevent- 
ipg bad laws itmludes that of prevedting good ones, 
smd may be used to the one purpose as well as to 
the other. But this objection will have little weight 
with those who can properly estiidate the mischiefs 
of that inconstadey and mutabilityHn the laws which 
form the greatest blemish in the character and ge- 
nius of our governments.” (Federalist, No. 73.) 

And again in No. 62 of the same work, he ob- 
serves : “ The facility and excess of lawmaking seem, 
to be the dise^es to which our governments are 
most liable The misohievotis ^ects of the mu- 

tability in the public councils arising from a rapid 
succession of new members, < would fill a vokune: 
every new election in the States is found to change 
one half of the representatives. From this change 
of men mhst proceed a change of opinions and of 



nieasures, aod 

of 0th^ !^ti0|i|K, |»okcsQ8 the blhi^iigs of llheiti' it^ 
lu^ tlae atf jicti^iqt an<l reverence 

c£ tibe tov^s a politick systeih which be*^ 

trh^>o‘naaiiiy ma^ «f infinnity.” 

Jeffersop hthUM^/fh^ greatest deaaocrat^w 
the democracy of America hm aj^ f^t^^prodiaa^} 
pointed out the same evils * ^ 

“ Ihe instability of otur laws,” sai^^ he in a let|^ ^ 
to Masson, “ is really a very serious inconvenience* . 
I jdunk that we ought to have* obviated it by.deci- 
ding that a whole year shemUi always be allowed to 
elapse between the bringing in of a bill and #ie hnal 
passing of it. It should aftera'ards be diseuss^ 
and put to the vdte wifiiout the possibility of makipg 
any alteration in it ; and if the circumstances of the 
case requimd a more sp^dy decision, the question 
should wot be de<ftded by a simple majority, but by 
a majority of at least two thirds of %oth houses,” 


PUBLIC OFFICERS UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 

Simple exterier of the American public officers. — No official cos- 
tume#^ — All public officets are remunerated.— Political conse- 
« quences of this system. — No public ca^yer*?4ixists in America. 
— R&ult of this. ® . ^ 

• ' ■ b: ; ' ’ 

Public officers in the United States are commin- 
gled with the cro^d of citizens ; fhey hayp nmthm* 
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p<ilatc«8^ Qor guaicds, nor oerei{^Biaf costumes. This 
siaifile exterior of perst^oi^' in authority is con- 
^JUM^ted, not only with the pecul^ties of tl4 Ame- 
ricim charact^, but with the fundamental pdnci- 
pies of thdt society . In the estimation of tile ^]betnO> 
Gtaeyv a ^vemmentiS not a benefit, hut a necessary 
evil. A eertiup degree of power must be greeted 
to public oncers, for they would be of no use with- 
out it. But the ostensible semblance of authority 
by no means indispensable to the conduct of af- 
Mrs ; and it is needlessly offensive to the suscq)ti- 
bilky of the public. The public officers themselves 
are well aware that they only enjoy the superiority 
OVCT their fellow-citizens which they derive from 
thmrauthority,upon condition of putting themselves 
on a level with the whole community by their man- 
ners. A public officer in the United States is uni- 
formly civil, accessible to all the world, attentive 
to allcrequests, and obliging in his replies. 1 was 
pleased by these characteristics of a democratic go- 
vernment; and I was struck by the manly inde- 
pendence of the citizens, who respect the office more 
than the officer, and who are less attacdied to the 
emblems of authority than to the man who bears 
them. . . 

I am inclined to believe that the influence which 
costumes really exercise, in,an age like that in 
which we live, has been a good deal exaggerated. 

I never perceived that a public officer in America 
was the kss resj^ted whilst he was in the dis- 
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charge of his because his, own aaerit was 

set off by no adventitious s^s;^ On &ie opfcer 
hand, it is very darubtful whether pec^ar 
contributes to the respect which pubUc^characters 
od^.te have for theiaown position, at teast whan 
they are npt otherwise inclindtf to respect it. .When 
a magistrate (and in France* such Instances fyrer 
not rare,) indulges his trivi^ wit at thb expense 
the prisoner, or derides the predicament* in whi^h 
a culprit is placed, it would be well to deprive* hipi^,. 
of his robes of office, to see whether he would 
recall some portion of the natural dignity of mad*' 
kind when he is reduced to the apparel of a privide 
citizen. 

A democracy may, however, allow a certain show 
of magisterial pomp, and clothe its officers in silks 
and gold, without seriously compromising its prin.* 
ciples. Privilegdfe of this kind are transitory; they 
belong to the plaQe, and are distinct from the in- 
dividual: but if public officers are nut, unifonnly 
remunerated by the State, the public charges must 
be entrusted to men of opulence and independence, 
who constitute the- basis of an aristocracy ; emd if 
the people still retains *its right of election, that 
election can only be ma^e lTom*a Certain class of 
. citizens. 

* When a democratic^republic reisers offices which 
had formerly been remunei^^ted, gratuitous, it may 
,sa£^y be believed that that State is advancing to 
monarchical institutions; and wheh a moa|rchy be- 



to F^munmte eucti as had hitherto 

b^tt tinpaid^ it Is a* sure si^^’thht it ifl dpproa^ii- 
^ tng tewatds a despotic of a repuMica^ <rf gp- 
fcmmeat. , The, substiMtiou of p^id :jtef \ uhfHiid 
^uctionaiies of itself, io my opinion, strBlch^ 
to constitute a^riouih revolution. *, - ^ 

‘ I took the entire absehcd of gratmtdn# 

fonctionarieR, in America as one of the most pro- 
minent iligns of the absolute doniinioh irhich 
0|tomOcracy exercises in that countiy. All public 
services, of whatsoever nature they" riSay be, are 
paid ; so that every one has not merely a right, 
but also the means of performing them- Although, 
in democratic States, all the citizens are qualified 
to occupy stations in the Govemifient, all are not 
tempted to try for them. The number and the 
capacities of the candidates are more apt to restrict 
&e choice of electors than the conditions' of the 
candidateship. 

In Nations in which the principle of election ex- 
tends to every place in the Slate, no political career 
can, properly speaking, be said to exist. Men are 
prompted as if by chance to the rank which they 
enjoy, and they are by no means sure of retaining 
it. The consequence is that in tranquil times pub- 
lic functions pfier but few lures to ambition. In 
the United Elates the persons who en^ge in the 
perplexities of political , life are individuate of very 
moderate pretensions. ITie pur^it of wealth ge- 
nerally diverts men* of great talents and Of great 



paaritma f)r<w tfie jiiw and it, very 

a mangoes not 

va^Ha iH^mpetence to conduct his ow afairs. ’ 
Ths& yfd nwher of vcary ordinary who occupy 
public staidous is quite as Attributable tq. these 
<»U8Q8 as* to the bad dioice 'Tof t|iff deawKaracy.’ 
In the Vnited States, I‘am*not sure tj^t the people 
would ret;Urn the men «f superior abititi^ who 
mig^bt Elicit its support, but it is certain tbat^C^^. 
of this descrip'^on do not come forirard. ; ; 


arbiteaky power op magistrate^' under The 
RUL€ of the AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 

• • 

For what reasoB tlie albitrary power of Magistrates is greater ii| 
absolute monarchies and in democratic repubhes than it is in 
limited monarchies. — Arbitrary power of the MagiatrA^ in 
New England. 

^ \ 

In two ditferent kinds of government the magi> 
strates exercise considerable degree of arbiytrary 
power ; nmnely, under (he absolute government of 
a single individual, and dnder thid of a democracy,^ 
This idadtical result proceeds from^causes urhich 
Ure nearly analogous. ^ 

‘ I here'Ased the Mqgistratts i& the widest sense^ . 
it can* be taken ; I apjdy it to all the officers to wh(na the exeeution 
of the laws il entrusted. 



ll^, dfSpotic l^tates the of no citizen h 

eeci^ j and public ol&eers ai% ii»>t more safe than 
piiT^ite individuals. Ilie sovereign, wh^ Jbei under 
his control the lives, the* property, and s^^oetimes 
the honour of the'tnen ivhom he employB,*<dQes hot* 
scruple fp allo^ theoS n great latitui|e ofnctipo, be- 
cause Im is dbnvinced that they mil not use it<to his 
larejudjcf'. Jn despotic States the sovereign is so 
attached to the exercise of his power> that he dis- 
. likes the constraint even of his own regulations ; 
and he is well pleased that his agents should follow 
h somewhat fortuitous! line of conduct, provided he 
be certain that their actions will neyer counteract 
his desires. 

in ' democracies, as the majority has every year 
the right of deriving the officers whom it has ap- 
pointed of their power, it has no reason to fear any 
.abuse of their authority. As the people is always 
able to signify its wishes to those who conducMhe 
Government, it prefers leaving them to make their 
owfl. exertions, to prescribing an invariable rule of 
conduct which would at once fetter their activity 
and fhe popular authority. * .. . 

It may even be observed, on attentive considera- 
tion, that undfir the rule of a democracy the arbi- 
trary power of the Magistiate must be still greater 
than in despotic States In the latter, the sowreign 
has the power of punidnihg all the faults with which 
he becomes acquainted, but it wdmd be vdn for hin^ 
to hope ttt l>ecome acquainted wtth fdl those' which 
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^ *^er tJif sovem^ power 

is istfk s»pi^ii|. but it. -is universally 

IbnetionaridS are, point ©rfiact,^ 
inucb. pwJ^ independent* ki the sphere *of action 
n^bic^^e law traces out for theiu. than* any puUic 
officer in iBurdpe,, Very freqdenti[y sife!*obj|ot which 
thny^ai^ to accomplish is simply pdinidd 6nt to tlkeih^ 
and the choice of the means is left Jo their oUn ^ 

discredon* "’^■: 

In New England, for instance,, the soiectmbn 
each township are bound to draw up the lif| of 
persons '^o are to serve on the Jury; the Only Wle 
which is laid down to guide^them in their choice is. 
that they are to select citizens possessing the elec* 
tive franchise afld enjoying a fair reputation In 
France the fives and liberties of the, subjects would 
Tbe thoughtto be in danger, if a public officer of any 
kind was entrusted with so formidable a right. In 
New England the same magistrates are empowered 
to post the names of habitual drunkards jn public- 
houses, and to prohibit the inbabitaijts of a town 
from supplying them with liquor*. A censorial 
power of this eaicessive kind would be revolting to 
the population of the mpst absolute monarchies ; 
here, however, it is submitted to without difficulty. 

* ' Sewtbs Act of 27th Fclbruai^ IBIS. GeBeral Collection of 
the Law»'of Massachusetts, vol. a.^ 331.. It should be acfded 
that the jurors are«fdl^ar(ll dravni from these lists by lot. 

* * See .Aetpf 28th S^hruary 1787. General C^ejtion of the 

Laws of Massaiihusetts^ vol. i. p. 302. ' , 

VOL. U. * . F • 



• Nowl^fe has so much been % the law to tlie 

arbi^ary deten&iuatton-of the la^istrate as in 
,mocratic republics, because this arbitrary powfr is 
unattended, by any a1armi% consequences, ' ft may 
even be asserted that the freedom of the mag^trate 
increases as thd( electfve franchise is extended, and 

as the duration of the time of office is shortened. 

« 1 

Hfence arises.. Jl*® great difficulty which attends the 
conversion of a democratic republic into a mon- 
•archy. Tlie magistrate ceases to be elective, but 
he -retains the rights and the habits of an elected 
officer, which lead dirfcctly to despotism. 

It is only in limited monarchies that the law, 

which prescribes the sphere in which public officers 

areHo act, superintends all their measures. The 

cause of this may be easily detected. ' In limited 
* * 

monarchies the power is divided between the king 
and the people, both of whom are interested in the 
stability of the magistrate. The king does not 
venture to place the public officers under the con- 
trol of the people, lest they*should be tempted to 
betray his interests ; on the other hand, the people 
fears lest tlie magistrates^ should serve to oppress 
the liberties of the country, if they were entirely 
dependent upon tlie Crown : they candot therefore 
i|i^*said to depend on either the one or the other. 
The same cause whic|i;;lndtlce8 the king sfcd the 
people to render public officers.|indepeBdent, sug- 
gests the^ necessity of such securities a^ may pre- 
vent thekr independence from > encroaching upon 
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ttie a\itb<^ty of tte former and the liberties of the 
latter, Hie^ consequently a^ee as to the necessity 
Of i^Stricting the functionary to a line Of cOnduct 
laid dq^ beforehand, an4 they are interested in 
cbnfinihg him by cerl^iin regulations which he can- 
not eva^c. 


INSTAftlLITY OF THE ADMINISTEATION IN* THE, 
UNITED STATES. 

lu America the public acts of a commupity frequently leave fewer 
traced than the occurrences of a family.— Newspapers the only 
historical remains. — Instability of the administration prejudicial 
to the art of govi'-rnment. 

^ The authority which public men ;^ssess. in Ame- 
rica is so brief, and they are so soon commingled 
with the ever-changing population of the country, 
that the acts of a community frequently leave fewer 
traces than the occurrences of a priv’^ate family. 
The public administration is, so to speak, oral and 
traditionary. But little is committed to writing, 
And that little" is wafted away for ever, like the 
leaves of the* Sibyl, by the smallest. breeze. 

The only historical remains in the United States 
* . are the newspapers ; but if a number be wanting, 
the cllain of time is brok^Uj and the present ia se- 
vered fr&m the p|tst. • I ani convinced that in fifty 
'years it will be iqore difficult to collect, authentic 
documents concerning the social condMon of the 
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A&eric 9 ns at Jtlie present day, than it is 4o find 
r^ains of the admifiisiration of France during the 
J^iddfe Ages ; and if the United States -were ever 
invaded by barbarians, il would Ibe necessary to 
have recouree to the history of other nations, in 
order t6 learn i^nything of the people wl}ich now 
inhabits them. , ' ’*■ 

%e instability of the administration has pene- 
trated into the habits of’ the people: it even ap- 
‘■■‘pears to suit the geperal taste, and no one eaTes 
for what occurred before his time. No Methodical 
system is pursued ; noiarchives are formed ; and no 
documents arc brought together when it would be 
very ^easy to dp, so. Where they exist little store 
is set 'fipon them ; and I have amongst my papers 
several originabpublic documents which' were given 
to me in answer to some of my inquiries. In Ame- 
rica society seems to live from hand to mouth, like 
an army in the field. Nevertheless, the art of ad- 
ministratie^n may undoubtedly be ranked as a sci- 
ence, and no sciences can be improved, if thfi dis- 
coveries and observations of successive generations 
are not connected togetbec, in the order in which 
they occur. Qjie^man, ir the short ^ace of his 
life, remarks a fact; another conceive*s an idea; 
the former invents a means of execution, the latter 
redfiyces a truth to a fixed proposition; and man- 
kind gathers the fruits of indiv^ual experience 
upon its way, and gradually fo^ms the. sciences. 
But the j^^rsons who conduct the administration 



itt Amei^ca can seldom afford 
each other and when thS^^ssume the dir^tipn 
of society, they simply possess those attainment^ 
wl^dh are mpSt widely^^disseminated ha* the com^ 
mnnit^, and no expedience j^eculiqfjto themselves. 
Democnicy, carried to its furthest^imits, te there- 
fore* prejudicial to the jyt of government ; ancl 
for this reason it is better adapted- to a people 
already versed in the coAduct of an administration, 
than to a nation which is pninitiated in publie^ 
affairs. 

This remark, indeed, is flot exclusively applica- 
ble to the science of administration. Although a 
democratic government is foundi^d upon very 
simple and natural principle, it always presufiposes 
, the existence of a high degree of ^culture and en- - 
lightenmeAt in society At the first glance it may 
be imagined to belong to the earliest ages of the 
world ; but maturer obseiw^ation will convince us 
that it could only come last in the succession of hu- 
man history. 

* It is needless to observe, that I speak here of the democratic 
form of government as applied 4:o a people, not merely to a tribe. 
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CttArfteES LEVliED BY THt STATE UNDEJl THE UtLE 
• * OF THfi AMERICAN HEIVIOCRACY, 

In all communities citizens di\dsil)le^into three classes.^ Habits 
of each of thftse •classes in the direction of publia finances^**— 
f Why public expenditure must tend to increase when peo- 
ple g('vcms. — Wliat render^ the extravagance of a democracy 
less t * be in America. — Public expemliture under a 

demc'ci-icy. • 

« 

Before we can affirm wliethcr a democratic form 
of government is cecunomical or not, we must 
establish a suitable standard of comparison. The 
question would be one of easy solution, if we were 
to attemist to draw a parallel between a democratic 
republic and an absolute monarchy. The public 
expenditure would be found to be more consider- 
able under the former than under the latter ; such 
is the’ case with all free states compared to those 
which aremot so. It is certain that despotism ruins 
individuals by preventing them from producing 
wealth, much more than by depriving them of the 
wealth they have produced : it dries up the source 
of riches, whilst it usually respects acquired pro- 
perty. Freedom, on the contrary, engenders far 
more benefits than it destroys; and the nations 
which are favoured by frfee ihstitutions, invdriably 
find that Hieir resources increase even more rapWly 
than their taxes. , 

My present object is to compare free nations to 
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each other ; and |o point out the influence of” de- 
mocracy upon the finance#of a State. ^ 

(pommunities, ae well as organic bodies, are sub^ 
ject to ^certaip fixed rulds in their fornjalion which 
the}( (Sinnot evade, ^hey are coipposed of certain 
elements* which are common to tHeiA at all times 

^ S ' A 

anif under all circumstances. The people may al- 
ways be mentally divided into three distinct classes. 
The first of these classes consists of tlie wealthy ; 
the second, of those who are \n easy circuuistances-r" 
and the tflird is composed of tliose who have little 
or no property, and who Subsist more especially 
by the w'ork which they perform for the two supe- 
rior orders. The proj)ortion of the individuals who 
are included in these three divisions may vd#y ac- 

, cording to the condition of society; but the divi- . 
sions themselves can never be obliterated. 

Jt is evident that each of these classes will exer- 
cise an influence, j)eculiar to its own propeftsities, 
upon the administration of the finances of the State. . 
If the first of the three exclusively possesses the 
legislative power, it is probable that it will not be 

• sparing of the public funds, because the taxes which 
are levied jon a large fostune only ^end to diminish 
the Sum of superfluous enjoyment, and are, in point 

, of fact, but little felt. If the second class has the 
pbWCT of making th*e laws, it will certainly nOt be* 
lav.ish of taxes, because nothing is so ofierous'as a 

* large, impost which is levied upon a smjill income. 
The government * of the middle classes appears ta 



bp the most (econbniii^^hough peiblJHl^h^ 
t|^ ilfost enlightened,!^^ certainly lijjt ; 'the mbst 
gi^erdus, of free governments. ' * 

, Btit let US now suppose that the legisi«£ti'«?ie jau- 
thority is vested.in the^ lowest orders : there aife Wo 
striking* reasons which show that the tendency 
of the expenditure will, be to increase, not td di- 
minish. 

As the great majority bf those who cre^^te the 
laws are possessed of ,no property upon which taxes 
cafi be imposed, all the money which is spent for 
the community appears to be spent to their advan- 
tage, at no cost of their own ; and those who are 
possessed of some little property readily find means 
of reflating the taxes so that they are burdensome 
to the wealthy and profitable to the poor,’ although 
the rich are unable to take the same advantage when 
they are in possession of the government. 

In countries in which the poor' should be ex- 
clusively iavested with the power of making the 
laws, no great oeconomy of public expenditure ought 
to be expected : that exj)enditure will always be 
considerable ; ei|her because the taxes do not weigh 
upon those who levy them, or because^ they are 
levied in such a manner as not to weigh upon 
those classes. In, other words, the government 

* The word poor is used here, and throughout the rejyainder of 
this chapter, m a relative, not in an al&solute sense. Poor men in 
America would often appear rich in comparison with the poor of 
Europe ; but they may with propriety be storied poor in compm- 
son with their more affluent .countrymen. . 
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of the4«^!(^ac^ onfe under which* tfte/ 

power w^wti^jWys on tax^||^apqs the paymi^t ^ . 

thm.-^'.^’’' ^ ^ 

1 ^^ he pbjectedj;lhit.(ithe argument fias no 
r^:;^cifght) that the (rue interest pf the people is 
indissolubly connected with that of the wealtmer 
portion of the community, since it cannot but suffef 
by the severe measures to which it resorts. But is 
it not ^e true interest ofhings to render’their sub- 
jects Happy.; and the true interest of nobles tb 
mit recruitl into their order on suitable grounds ? 
If remote advantages had poorer to prevail over the 
passions and the exigencies of the moment, no such 
thing as a tyrannical sovereign or an explosive 
aristocracy coulS ever exist. , 

, Again, iTinay be objected that the poor are never 
invested with the^ sole power of making the laws .; 
but I reply, that wherever universal suflfrage has 
been established, the majority of the community 
unquestionably exercises the legislative authority; 
and if it be proved that the poor always constitute 
the majority, it may be added, with perfect truth, 
that in the countries in which they possess the 
elective franchise, they possess the sole power of 
making lawL But it 4s certain that in all the na- 
tions of the world the greater n^bfer has always ,, 
consis^d of those persons who hold no property, , 
or ojf those whose property fe insufficient to exempt 
them from, the necessity of woricing in order to pro- 
cure an easy subsktence. Universal suffrage does 
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^torefore ia p9i];it of fafct invest the poor %ith the 
^t)|srnment of society . 

^ The, disastrous influence wliieh popular authority 
^■inay shme^imes exercise v^on the finjinces of a State, 
was verv clearly seen in some of the denaoCratic re- 

a*' 

publics of antiquity, in which the pubhp treasure 
*was exhauste’d in order to relieve indigent citizens, 
or to supply. the games and theatrical amusements 
of till.- populace. It is true that the representative 
“v^ystbra. was then very imperfectly known, and that, 
at the present time, the influence of popular passions 
is less felt in the conauct of public atfairs ; but it 
may be believed that the delegate will in the end 
conform to the principles of his constituents, and 
favotur their propensities as much as their interests. 

The extravagance of democracy is, libwever, less 
to be dreaded in proportion as the people acquires 
a share of projjerty, because on the one hand the 
contributions of the rich are then less needed, and 
on the other, it is more ditficult to lay on taxes 
which do not aftect the interests of the lower classes. 
On this account universal sutTrage would be less 
dangerous in France than in England, because in 
the latter country the property on which taxes may 
be levied is vested in iewer hands. America, where 
the great majori^ ol’ the citizens is possessed of 
some fortune, is in a still more favourable position 
than France. ' 

There are still further causes which may increase 
the sum of public expenditure iik democratic coun- 



tries. When tlie apstocrafey governs, the,indivi% 
duals who coiiduct the affai^ ef State are exempted* 
by their own station in society, from every kind of* 
juiyation: they are contented with thefr position 
pcris^ahd renown are the objects /or which they 
strive ; aijd, as they are placed far *ab*ove the ob- 
scure!): throng of citizens, .they do not always di- 
stinctly perceive how the well-being of tlie mass 
of the people ought to redbund to their ovm honour. 
They are not indeed callous to. the sufferings oT the-'- 
poor, but tRey cannot feel those miseries as acutely 
as if they were themselves pdHakers of them. Rro- 
vided that the people appear to submit to its lot, 
the rulers are satisfied, and they demand nothing 
further from the Government. Aa aristocmcy is 
/nore intoRT \ipon the means of maintaining its in- 
fluence, tham upon the means of improving its con- 
dition. 

When, on the contrary, the people is inVtested 
with the supreme authority, the perpetual sense of 
their own miseries impels the rulers of society to seek 
for perpetual ameliorations. A thousand different 
objects are subjected to improvement; the most 
trivial details are sought out as susceptible of amend- 
ment; andthoseclianges which are accompaniedwith 
.considerable expense are more especially advocated, 
since {he object is to r&nder the condition of the poor * 
more toferable, who oannof pay for themselves. 

* Moreover, all de.mocratic communities aje agitated 
by an ill -defined excitement, and by a hind of feverish 



mpati^nce, that engenders multitude of innova- 
^pils, almost all of which are attended^with expense. 
« In* monarchies and aristocracies the natural taste 
..'^which* the.rulers have for power and for renom is 
stimulated by the prompting of ambition, bnd-fitey 
are frequenfly^ncited by these temptations to veiy 
costly undertakings. Jn democracies, where the 
rulers labour under privations, they can only be 
courted Ky such means aS improve their well-being, 
•sand 'these improvements cannot take place without 
a sacrifice of money. When a people begins to re- 
flect upon its situatiofi, it discovers a multitude of 
wants to which it had not before been subject, and 
to satisfy these exigencies recourse must be had to 
the oolFers of. the State. Hence 'it arises that the 
public charges increase in proportion a?‘‘civilizatioq 
spreads, and that imposts»are auj;mented as know- 
ledge pervades the community. 

TBe last cause which frequently renders a demo- 
cratic governraenl dearer than any other is, that a 
democracy tfoes not always succeed in moderating 
its expenditure, because it does not understand the 
art of being oeconomical. As the designs* ivhich k 
entertains are frequently changed, and the agents of 
those designs are still more frequently removed, its 
undertakings* are often ill conducted or left un- 
finished : in the former case the State i^endS smns 
out of all proportion to the end which it ‘proposes 
to accomplish ; in the second, the expense itself is 
unprofitable. > ' 
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TENDENCIES OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AS* 
RBQARDS i;nB SALARIES OF PUBLIC OFFICERS’. « 

la democracies those who establish high salaries have na chance 
gt profiting by them. — Teq^ncy of the AmericjCa democracy 
to increase the salaries of subordinate ofificers, and to lower 
those of the more important functionaries *--*-Reason of this.-^ 
Comparative statement of the salaries of public ofiicers in the* 
United States and in France. • 

There is a powerful reason which usually induces 
democracies to ceconoinize upon the salaiics of pub- 
lic officers. the number of citizens who dispense 
the remuneration is cxti*emely large in democratic 
countries, so the number of persons who can hope 
to be benefited by the receipt of it is comparatively 
small. In aristocratic countries, on the contrary, the 
individuals»<who a])point high salaries Iiave almost 
always a vague hoj>e of profiting by them. ’ These 
appointments may be looked upon as a cajiital which 
they create for their own use, or at least as (i re- 
source for their children. 

It must however bd allowed that a democratic 
State is most parsimonious towards its principal 
^ents. In America the secondary officers arc much 
better paid, and the dignitaries of the administra- 
tion much Worse, than they are else^ffiere. 

' These opposite effects result from the same cause: 
the poople ^es the salaries of the public officers in 
both cases ; and the sijple of*remuneration is deter- 
mined by the consideration of its own wants. It is 
held to* be fair that ithe servants of the public should 
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%e pljioed in thp same easy circumstances as the 
itself* ; but when the question turns upon 
^ {be salaries of, |he great officers of ,^tate, this rule 
fails, and chance alone can guide the popular deci- 
sion. The poor have no adequate conceptibn.of fhe 
wantScwhich the higher Classes of. society^ may feel. 
"The sum which is scanty to the rjch, appears»enor- 
mouB to the po6r man, whose wants do not extend 
beyond the necessaries of life ; and in his estima- 
tion* the Governor of a State with his two or three 
hundred a year, is a very fortunate Jtnd enviable 
being*. If you undeitake to convince him that the 
representative of a great people ought to be dble to 
maintain some show of splendour in the eyes of fo- 
reign nations he will perhaps assent to your mean- 
ing ; but when he reflects on his own humble dwell- 
ing, and. on the hard-earqed produce of his weari- 
some toil, he remembers all that he could do with 
a salary which you say is insufficient, and he is 
startled qr almost frightened at the sight of such 
uncommon tvealth. Besides, the secondary public 
officer is almost on a hwcl with the people, whilst 

• 

* 'riic easy circumstances in nhich secondary functionaries are 
placed in the Uiiilie;d Ji^ates, resiilt alscj from another cause, which 
is independent of the general tendencies of democracy: evetykind 
af J^rivate business is very lucrative, and the fcitate would not be ' 
served al all if it did not pay its servants. Tlie country is in the 
position of a commercial unej^ertaking, which is ohligtd to sustain 
an expensive competition, notvvithsfunding its taste for cecottomy. 

- The State of Ohio, which contains a million uf inhabitaati, 
gives its (to\ emor a salary of only 1*200, dollars (2G0/.) a year* 



the others are raised above it- The formfaf may 
therefore excite his interest, but the latter begin® to 
arouse his enVy. ^ * * -, 

This is very clearly seen in the United States, - 
where thb salaries seen^o decrease as the authority 
erf those wjio receive them augments'. • 

Urjdex the rule of an aristocracy it frequently 
happens, on the contrary, that whilst the high officers 
are receiving munificent salaries, the inferior ones 
have nfit more than enough to procure the neces- 
saries of lil«. The reason of this fact is easily dis- 
coverable from causes very analogous to those to 
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* To render tliis assertion perfectly evident, it will sutfice to 
examine the scale of salaries of the agents of the Federal Govem- 
inent. 1 have added the salaries attached to the corresponding 
officers in Frjyj^’e, to complete the comparison. 


UNfTEi;^ STATES, 

Trcanury Department. | 

Messenger 700{?^. (150/.) ; 

Clerk "with lowest sa- ! 

lary lOOOS. (217/.) | 

Clerk with hrghost sa- • i 

lary U>00?;. (317/.) ! 

Chief Clerk 2000S. (134/.) j 

Secretary of State ... (»0(K)S. (1300/.) j 

The President 25,OOOf5. (5400/.) 

4 


FKANCE. 

Minut?re des Financti, 

Uuisiiicr 1500 IV. (00/.) 

Clerk vith lowest ^a- 

lary ..1000 to 1800 fr. (40/ to 72/,) 
ClcM-k u Ith higho||l sa- 
lary 3200 to 3000 U\ (128/. (o 141/.) 
Secretaire-pent ral ...20,000 fi. (800/.) 

The Minihtcr 80,000 fi. ^^3200/.) 

The King... 12,000,000 fr. (480,000/.) 


I have perhapsjdone wrong in s'blecting F^ancse as my standard 
comparison. Jn France the democratic tendencies of the nation 
exercise an ever-increasing influence upon the Government, and 
\he Chambers .show a disj)C3#ition to raise the low^ salarfes and to 
lower thepj^incipal ones. Thus Ih^ Minister of Fintince, w^ho re- 
ceived 160,000 fr. under thd Empire, receives 80,000 fr. in 18S5 : 
the Directeu^s-Ot?n<?Tiiux'of Finance/who then received 5 0,000 fr., 
now receh^e only 20,000 fr. 



|rMc|i have ju§it alluded. If a denvpcracy Is ua- 
alfte to conceive the pleasures of the rich, or 
^ witness them without envy, an aristdcracy ip slow 
to understand, or, to speak more correctly, is un- 
acquainted with the privations of tibe poor. The 
poor man is not (if wc use the term aright^ the fellow 
^of the rich one ; but he is a being gf anothei? species. 
An aristocracy ib therefore apt to care but little for 
the fate of its subordinate agents; andtl^jpir salaries 
, ,are only raised when they refuse to perlhrm their 
service for too scanty a remuneration. 

It is the parsimonicus condiict of democracy to- 
wards its principal officers, which has countenanced 
a supposition of far more oeconomical propensities 
than any which it really possesses. It is true that 
it scarcely allows the means of honourable sub- 
sistence to the individuals who conduct its affairs ; 
but enornious s\ims are lavished to meet 4,he exi- 
gencies or to facilitate the enjoyments of the people’. 
The nion^y raised by taxation may be better em- 
ployed, but ft; is not saved. In gcneral^^ democracy 
gives largely to the community, and very sparingly 
to those who govern it. The reverse is the case in 

* See the Ameri?au^Bu<lgct'j tor the cost of ii^digrent citizens 
1 ^ gratuitous instruction. In 1§31, 50,00OZ. 'M^re spent in the 
Stalfe of New York for the maintenance of the poor : and at Icaet 
were devoted to gratuitoi^ instruction. (Williamses 
New York Annual Register, J832, pp. 205 and 24S.X The State 
of New York contained only 1,900,^)00 inhabitants in the year 
1830; which is ttot more than double the amount pf population 
in the PepaJtement du Nord in France. 
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aristocratic countries, where the money of t)]^e£tat^ 
i% expended to the profit of the persons who ace ^ 
the head of a^airs. 


mwcuiiV OP nrSTiNGuiSHiNG the causes which 

* • * * 

CONTEIBUTE TO THE (ECOltOMY 0» THE AMEEICAN 

QOVERNipNT, 

We are'liable to frequent errors in the rcsearcli of 
those facts which exercise a serious influence upon 
the fate of mankind, spice nothing is more diflicult 
than tb appreciate their real value. One jieople is 
naturally inconsistent and enthusiastic ; another is 
sober and cakiularting : and these characteristics ori- 
ginate in thair physical constitution, or in remote 
causes with which we are^unacquennted. 

There ^re natioifs which are fond of parade and 
tlie bustle of festivity, and which do not regret, the 
costly gaieties of an hour. Others, on the contrary, 
are attached to more rbtiring pleasures, and seem 
almost ashamed of appearing to be jileased. In 
some countries tlie highest value is set upon the 
beauty of public edifices ; in others the productions 
of art are treated with indifference* and everj'lhing ^ 
Avhich is unproductive is looked down upon with 
contempt. In some rsnown, in others moriey, 
the ruling ■passion. ^ 

• Independently of the laws, aU these.causes con- 
cur to exercise a very powerful influence upon the 

VOL. ' * G • 
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e^nduQt of the finances of the State. ‘ If the Ame- 
oicanS never spend the money of the pneople in galas, 
it is hot only because the imposition of taxes is un- 
der the control of the people, but bemuse the people 
takes no delight in public rejoicings. If they re- 
pudiate all ornament from their architecture, and 
set no store on any hot the naore practical and 
homely ^idvantages, it is not only because they live 
under democratic institutions, but because , they are 
a commercial nation. The habits of private life are 
continued in public ; ^nd we ought carefully to di- 
stinguish that oeconomy which depends upon their 
institutions, from that which is the natural result of 
their manners and customs. 


WHETHEit THE EXPENDITURE OF THE UNIT||p STATES 
• CAN BE COMPAREh TO THAT OF FRANCE. 

Two points to*bc established in ot»dcr to estimate the extent of 
the public charges, vthe nationfil svealth, and the rate of 
taxation, — The wealth and the charges oi J^Vance not accurately 
known.— Why the wealth and charges of the Union cannot be 
accurately known. — Researches of the author with a view to 
discover the of taxation in Pennsylvania. — General 

r, symptoms w hich may serve rto indicate the amount of the 
/ public charges in a given nation, — Result of this investigation 
for^tile Union. 

Manx attempts have recently been made in France 
to compere the pidHic expenditure of that.counti7 
with the expenditiH^,oC the United. States j all these 
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attempts ha/e, however, been urnttended Jjy, suc- 
cess *, and a few words will suffice to shou' that Jthej 
could: not have had a satisfactory result. * « 

In .order ^estimate! the amount of. the public 
cliarges'of a people, two preliminaries are indis- 
pensable;* it is necessary, in the ’first place, to 
hhovT the wealth i©f thatpetjple; and in the secorfd, 
to learn what portion of that wealth is devoted to 
the expenditure of the State. To show the amount 
of taxation without showing the resources wVich 
are destined to meet the de|nand, is to undertake 
a futile labour ; for it is nof the expenditure, but 
the relation of the expenditure to the revenue, 
which it is desirable to knoar. 

The same rate of taxation which. may easily be 
supported (Ty a wealthy contributor, will reduce a 
])oor one to^ extreme misery. The wealth of nations 
is composed of several distinct elements, of which 
population is the first, real property the second, 
and personal property^the third. The first of these 
three elements may be discover^ without difficulty. 
Amongst civilized nations it is easy to obtain an 
accurate census of the inhabitants ; but the two 
others cannot be determined witl^so^much facility. 
It is difficult to take an exact account of all the 
* lands in a country which are under cultivation, , 
with tfmir natural or ’their acquired value ; and it! 
is still more impossible to estimate the entire per- ' 
^nal property whjeh is at theidisposal of,a natii)|i, ’ 
and which eludes; the s|rictest .analysis by the di- 
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v«rsity^«nd the .jiiimber of shapes uiider which it 
may. occur. And, indeed, we find that the most 
^ ancient civilized nations of Europe, including even 
those in which the administration ^most central, 
have not succeeded, as vet, in determining the exact 
condition of tlieir weaMi. •, 

In Arae^ica the attempt has never been inade ; for 
how would such an investigation be possible in a 
oountr)’^ where society hafe not yet settled into habits 
of Regularity and tranquillity ; where the national 
Government is not assisted by a multitude of agents 
whose exertions it cau command, and direct to one 
sole end ; and where statistics are not studied, be- 
cause no 6ne is able to collect the necessary docu- 
ments, or to find time to peruse them? Thus the 
primary elements of the calculations' which have 
been made in France, cannot be obtained in the 
Union ; the relative wealth of the, two countries is 
unknow n : the property of the former is not accu- 
rately determined, and no means exist of compu- 
ting that of*^the latter, 

I consent therefore, for the sake of the discus- 
sion, to abandon this necessary term of the cona- 
parison, and I ednfine myself to a computation of 
.:the actual amount of taxation, without investiga- 
ting the relation which subsists between the taxa- 
tion apd the revenue. But the reader will perceive 
thait'^Y task has not been facilitated by the limits 
wKich I jliert lay down for my researches . 

It cannot be doubted;, that the central adminl- 
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Stratton of Ffance, assisted by all the public j(>fficers 
who are at . jfe disposal, might determine witLe^- 
actitixde the amount of the direct and irWirect taxes 


levied upon t]^ citizens*. But this investigation, 
which.nb private individual ;g§n undertake, has not 
hitherto been completed byl&e French Goverilii^t, 
or, at*least, its results have,not been made pubuc. 
We are acquainted with the sum tota|^ of the 
charges, of the State ; we "know the amount of the 
departmental expenditure ; but. the expenses oftlie 
communal divisions have not been computed, and 
the amount of the public expenses of France is 
consequently unknown. 

If we now turn to America, we shall perceive 
that the difficulties are multiplied and enhanced. 
The Union publishes an exact return of the amount 
of its expenditure ; ^e budgets of the four-and-twenty 
States furnish similar returns of their revenues; but 
the expenses incident to the affairs of the counties 
and the townships are janknown 


* The Americans, as we have seen, have four separate budgets ; 
the Union, the States, the Counties, and the Townshii>R having 
eg&h severally their ow’n. During my s^y in America 1 made 
every endeavour to discover the^^imount of the public expendi* 
tore in the townships and counties of the p^ncipal States of tli^ ^ 
^Union, and I rca1?lily obtained the budget of the larger town shi|Mv 
b%it I found it quite impossible to procure that of the smallpr ones, 

I possess, however, some documents relating to county exjlenses 
which, althofligh incomplete, ^re still curious. I have 
IVJr. Richards, Mayor of Philadelphia, f^r tlu* budgets of thirteep 
of the eottntiei^of Pennsylvania, viz. Lebanon, Centre^ Franhlitl, 
Fayette, Montgomery, Lnzerne,Pauphm, Butler, Alleghany, Co-, 



• Tlie the Federal Goverhinent cannot 

0]}lige the provincial Governments to throW any li^rt 
• iq)on* this jfeint ; and even if tliese Gotem«i«!its 
were inclined to aiFord the^r simnlta^n^ous co<^)era> 
tion, it may be doubled whether they possess the 
ineaps‘ of procuring a satisfactory answer. Inde- 
pendent)}” of the natural difficulties of the task, the 
political! ^organization of the country vrould act as a 
hindrance to the success 6f their efforts. Hie county 
and town magistrates are not appointed by the au- 
thorities of the State, and they are not subjected 
to their control. It is therefore very allowable 
to suppose, that if the State was desirous of ob- 
taining the returns which we require, its design 
would be counteracted by the neglect of those sub- 
ordinate officers whom it would he obliged to era - 


lumbia, Nortbamptoiip NortlmmLeriand, and Philadelphia, for the 
year } 830, Tlieir population at that time consisted of 495,207 in- 
habitants. On looking at the tnnp of Pennsylvania it will be seen 
that these fliirteen counties aTte scatt^^red in every direction,, and so 
generally affected by the causes which usually itofiuence the con- 
dition of a country, that they may easily be supposed to furnish 
a correct average of the financial state of the counties of Penn- 
sylvania in general : and thus, upon reckoning that the expenate^ 
©f these counties amounted^^ui .^he year 1830 to about 72,330/., 
or nearly Str. for each inhabitant, and calculating that each of 
tiicm contributed in the same year about 10s. 2d, toward the 
Union, jand about 34¥. to the State of Pennsylvania, it app^.s 
tlHiy’’ each contributed as tlieir .share of all the public ex- 
pense^ {except those of the tomislpps,) the sum of 16#. 2d* lliis 
calcilteion is doubly incomplete, as it applies only to a single 
year and tr» one part of the public charges ; but it has at least tiic 
merit of not being conjectural. \ 
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ploy‘. It m point of fact, useless to ^inquke 
what the J^mericans might do to forward this in* 
quiry, fjnce it is certmn that they li^ve hitherto, 
done nothing ^t all. There does not ei^t a single 
individual at the present day, in Ai^ierica or in Eu- 
rope, whg»can inform us What eacH citizen*of the 

* Tliose who have attempted tt> draw a comparison btlhiveen 
the expenses of France and America, have at once perceived that 
no such comparison could be drawn between the total%xpenditure 
.'tf the t\fo countries , but they have endeavoured to contrast de*^ 
ta^Hied portions of this expenditure. Itfmay readily be shown that 
this second system is not at all less defective than the first. 

If 1 attempt to compare the Freifch budget with the butl^et 
of the Union, it must be remembered that the latter embracc:i 
much fewer objects than the central Government of the formeir 
country, and that the expenditure must consequently be much 
smaller. If I contrast budgets of the Departments to those 
of the States wdiich constitute the Union, it must he observed, 
*that as the power and control exercised by the Statiw is much 
greater than that whicji is exarcised by the Departments, their 
expenditure is also more considerable. As for the budgets of 
the counties, nothing of the kind occurs in the French system of 
finances ; ami it is, again, doubtful whether the corresponding 
expenses should be referr^ to the budget of the* State or to 
those of the municipal divisions. ^ 

Municipal expenses exist in both countries, but they are not 
always analogous. In America the townships discharge a variety 
of offices which are reserved in France to the Departments or to 
the State. It may, moreover, fee asked, whatsis to he understood 
by the municipal expenses of America, llae organization of the 
municipal bodies or townships differs in the several States : Are 
•we to bg guided by what occurs in New England or in» Georgia, 
in Pennsylvania or in the State of Illinois ? ; 

A kind of analogy may v#ry readilj’^ bo perceived betvi^^^ cer- 
tain budgets in the two countries ; but at the Uements bf which 
they arl eom*posed alwTays differ more or less, no fait comp^ison 
can be instituted between them. . ’ 



UnioitjuucmMly pontributei^ tfa^ public chains 
o£ tl^e uation‘. 

^ Hence weifmust conclude, that it is no less diffi> 

*1 

* Even if knew the exact pecuniary contribution of every 
fVench and ’^American citijgen to the coffers of tfad State, we 
ahoold only cohie at a portion of the truth. Governments do 
^aot jcjply tlemand supplies of money, but they call for personfJ 
services which may be looked upon as equivalent to a given sum* 
When a sj.te raises an army, besides the i>ay of the troops which 
is furnished by the entire natlorf, each soldier must give up his 
time, the value of which depends on the use he might make of it 
if he were not in the service. Tlie same remark applies to the 
militia ; the citizen W’ho is in the militia devotes a certain portion 
of time to the maintenance of the public peace, and he 

docs in reality surrender to the State those earnings whicli he is 
presented from gaining. Man) other instances miglit l>c cited 
in addition to these. 'I'he Governments of France and of America 
both levy taxes of this kind, which weigh upon the citizen-, but 
who can estimate wdtli accuracy their relative amount in the tw o 
countries ^ 

Tins, however, is not the last of the di.lficulties which jirevcnt 
us from comparing the expenditure of the Union with that of 
France. The French Government contnu^ts certam obligations 
which do nqt exist in America, and I'ice versd. ^''he French Go- 
vernment pays ^-he clergy; in Ameiica the \oluntary principle 
prevail'^. In America there is a legal provision for the poor; in 
France they ure abandoned to the chanty of the public. The 
French public officers are paid b) a fixed salary ; in America 
they are allow^od certain perqui'^ites. In France contributions in 
kind take place on very fe^v road« ; in America upon almost all 
the thoroughfares : in the former country the roads arc free to all 
travellers . in the* latter turnpikes abound. All these differences 
in the manner in which contribution* arc levied in the tv o coun-^ 
tries, enhance the difficulty qf corapaiing their expenditure ; for 
thete ate certain expenses which the citizens would not be sub- 
ject<4^tP, or wffiich would at any rate be mucli less considerable,, 
if ttic State did not trfkc upon itself to act in the name the 
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mik to eontparelthe social expenditore, is, to 

estiinate the relative wealth of France 
rica. 1 will ^en add, that it would te dangerous ^ 
to attempt thi^ comparison ; for when satisfies are 
not basoa upon computations^ wbich^ are strictly ac- 
curate, thpy mislead instead of guidihglaright. The 
mind’is easily imposed upoij by the false affectation 
of exactitude, wliich j)revail& even in the mis-state- 
ments of the science, andrit adopts with confidence 
the errors which arc apparellect in the forms of raa- • 
thematical fruth. 

We abandon, therefore, out numerical investiga- 
tion, with tlie liope of meeting with data of another 
kind. In the ab«ence of positive documents, we 
may form an o])inipn as to the praj)ortion which 
the taxatioifof a ])eople bears to its real prosperity, 
by observing whether its external appearance is 
flourisliing; whether, after liaving discharged the 
calls of the State, the poor man retains the nSeans 
of subsistence, and the rich the means of enjoy- 
ment ; and whether both classes are contented 
with their position, seeking however to amelio- 
rate it by perpetual exertions, so that industry is 
never in want of capital, nor c^jital unemployed 
by industry. The observer who draws his infer- 
ences from these signs will, undoubtc’dly, be led to 
the conclusion, that flic American of the United ' 
States contributes a much smaller portion pi 1^ 
fncon;ie to. the Stgite than the citizen of Frfmce. 
Nor, indeed, can tjie result be otherwise. 
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French debt cc^ise^iiPQIw 
In ^^ceisive invasions and the Unic^ h^-no 
' calainitjf to fear. A nation" pliiced t^^ 
i|^-''^ntinent of Europe is oblige^ to msunttiin a 
large standfhg ^army ; the isolated position pf the 
Union*enables it to have only 6000 soldiers. The 
'Frencli have a fleet of 300 sail ; the Americans have 
Q2 vessels*. How, then, can the inhabitant of the 
Union be called upon to contribute as largely as 


the ‘ inhabitant of France ? No parallel can be 
dranni be^een the finances of two countries so dif- 
ferently situated. 

It is by examining what acJ^uaUy takes place in 
the Union, and not by comjtaring the Union with 
France, that we may discover whether the American 
Government is really oeconomical. On casting my 
eyes over the different republics which form the 
confederation, I perceive that their Governments 
lack perseverance in their undertakings, and that 
they exercise no steady control over the men whom 
they employ. Whence I naturally infer, that they 
must often spend the money of the people to no 
purpose, or consume more of it than is really ne- 
cessary to their undeitakings. Great efforts are 
made, in accordance with the democratic origin of 
society^ to satisfy the exigencies of the lower orders,, 
to open the career of power to their endeavours, 
and to diffuse knowledge and comfort amongst 


•% Buu the details in the Budget of the iPrench Minister pf Ma- 
line ; and fur America, tho Natiuual Calendar of 1833, p. 228. 



them. Ttie ^oor are maintaitied)» Aume 

are annuaUly devoted to public instrot!Upft«\ill^’ie^ 
vices whatsoevei* are remunerated, alid th«»n^08t<^ 
subordinate agents are Hberally paid. K thi» 
of govehiraent appears to mp to be usefol and rai« ■ 
tional, 1 g«n nevertheless constrained €o admit that 
it is expensive. , 

Wherever the poor direct public affairs ahd dis- 
pose of the national resfiurces, it appear^ certain, 
that as they profit by the expenditure of the Stat^, * 
they are apV to augment that expenditusp^ 

I conclude therefore, without having recourse to 
inaccurate computations, and without hazarding a 
compari'^on which might prove incorrect, that the 
democratic government of the Americans is not a 
♦cheap government, as is sometimes asserted ; and I 
have no hesitatioij in predicting, that if the people 
of the United States is ever involved in serious 
difficulties, its taxation will speedily be incased 
to the rate of that Ayhich j)revai}s in the greater 
part «)f the aristocracies and the mortarchies of 
Europe. 




VICKS OF fHS RUpKS 1^ A 1)ElA(V 
'|Wfi|^jHr#^AND cdi^SEQUENT EFFECTS UFdW FUdAIC 

' • ,. 

in nrif^craci^s rulers somotimes endeavour to corrupt tlie peo- 
ple, — En democracieii rulers frequently show theujselves to he 
eorrupf . —In the fenner their vices are directly prejudicial to 
the morality of the peoplc,“In the latter their indirect influ- 
ence ‘ till more permcious. 


A DfsriNCTioN must be made, wlien the aristocratic 
ajiid^jl^e ^mocratic principles mutually inveigh 
against ^ch other, as tending to facilitate d4r- 
ruption. In aristocratic governnjents the individuals 
who are placed at the head of afiairs are rich men, 
who are solely .desirous of })ower. In democracies 
statesmen are poor, and they have tlitir fortunes 
to make. The consequence is, that in /iristocratic 
States the rulers are rarely accessible to corruption, 
and bave very little craving for money ; w hilst the 

is .the case in democratic nations. 

» 

But in Sfisltocracies, as those who are desirous of 
arriving at the head of affairs are jiossessed of eon- 
^derable >vealth, and as the number of persons by 
whose assistance they may rise is comparatively 
small > the government is, if I may use the expres- 
sion, pul up to a sort of auction. In democracies, 
on the contrary, those who are covetous of power 
are Very seldom wealthy, and«tbc number of citizens 
who confer that powejE^is extremely great. Perhaps 
in ^iemcM'racies the number of who might be 
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Iwmght is by ||b ^e^s*'st!a^^5^J«t^buyer» we 
iral^ly to be met With ; and, b^i(M>|t wo'# be 
neoese^to Duy%o many persons? at oncCHff^^ W»# 
attempt is rendered nugatory. 

'Mapy of the men who have beep,ifflke ai^tiu^* 
stration in, France during the last fiftty years, nave . 
been •acoftised of making their fortunes at* the ex* 
pense of the State or of its allies j a reproach wbicb 
was rarely addressed to the public charapters of the 
ancient monarchy. But in Fj-ance the practite of^ 
bribing electors is almost unknown, wluM itfljlillb. 
to*&)usly and publicly carriedbn in England. In the 
United States 1 never heard |ftnan accused of spend* 
ing his wealth in corrupting the populace ; but I have 
often heard the p’robity of public officers questioned ; 
ptill more frtquently have I heard their su^ss at- 
tributed to low intrigues«and immoral practice$. 

If, then, the men who conduct the government 
an aristocracy sometimes endeavour to corrujjf the 
peojilc, the heads of ^a democracy are themselves 
coriupl. In the former case the morality of the 
people IS directly assailed ; in the latter, an indirect 
influence is exercised upon the people which is still 
more to be dreaded. . 

As the rulers of democratic nations are almost 
' glways exposed to the suspicion of dishonourable 
conduct, they in some* measure lend the authority 
of the Government to»the base practices of which 
they are accused. ^ They th^s afford an, example 
which must proV|P discouraging to the strug^s 
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aalltililt foster the «»• 


wt^c^lijxm^ m n VfcioB© tmWlion; If 

- - - ■ ■ ^ ® V ij , ‘ V' ^ 

that evil pasaons are "^di^la^d in all 
aety;«that they ascend the throi^e hy 
iitary lKh|; ; and that despicable characters are 
^to i>e met wltli at the head of aristocratic nations 
*a« well aS' in the sphei^e of a democracy^; this oh- 
, jectiorl has but little weight in my estimation. The 
cdimptioh of men who h&ve casually risen to power 
,.,l^s h eoarse and vulgar infection in it, which ren- 
ders it contagious to the multitude. On the con- 
trary, therein, a kind bf aristocratic refinement, 'fend 
an air of grandeur in*', the depravity of the great, 
which frequently prevents it from spreading abroad. 

i 

The people, can never penetrate into the per- 
plexing, labyrinth of court intrigue, and it will ab 
ways have difficulty in < detecting the turpitude 
ivhich lurks under elegant scanners, refined tastes, 
and ^ceful language. But to pillage the public 
purse, and to vend the favpurs of the State, are 
arts Which the meanest villain may comprehend, 
and hope to practise in his turn. 

In reality it is far less prejudicial to witness the 
immorsdity of the^great, than to witness that immo- 
rality which leads to greatness. In a democracy, 
private citizens see a man of their own rank in life, 

* ' ^ ,4 ' ' 

who rises from that obscure position, ppd wlto he- 
comes possessed of riches and of power in a few 
years : the spectacle lixcites their surprise and their 
e)^i and they are led to inquire how the person 



•who wa# yffBtet!fSay thdr^^ualj^alpj^y their 
TV) attarihnte his rise to his tf^tefuts is 

unpleasaot ; tor it is tacitly to acknowTe4jB;e “ilMCt 
they are them§elves less virtuous and l^s t^hothd 
than he* was. They are therefore not'tui> 

frequently, their conjecture is a correct* one,), to im- 
pute his Success mainly to some one of lus defecte f 
and an odious mixture is thus formed of the ideas 
of turjntude and power, nnworthiness and sufcdiss, 
utility and dishonour. 


— • — 0 

EFFORTS OF WHICH A DEMOCRACY IS CAPABLE, 

The Union has only* had one struggle hitherto for its existence. 

— Enthiisiaism tit tiie coinmenremcnt of the V ar. — Indiffercnee 
• toward'-' its close.— Difficulty of establishing military conscrip- 
tion or impressment of seaijien in America. — Why a demo- 
crat w people i.s less capable of sustained effort tiian another. 

I HERE warn the reader that I speak of a gwem- 
tnent which implicitljy follows the real desires of 
the people, and not of a government Vhich simply 
commands in its name. Nothing is so irrewstible 
as a tyrannical power commanding in the name of 
the people, because, whilst it exercises that moral 
influence which belongs to the decisions qjC the ma- 
jority, it acts at the same time with* the prompti- 
tude and the tenacity *of a single man. 

It is difficult to say what degree of exertion a 
democratic government may , be capable of making, 
at a crisis in th^ history of the nation. But no 
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•deniioa'ati^'^pukik;;^ hitherto exigtiifl in 
^ ®tyl® which ruled awet 

, 1793, by thdt name, would be to'SjfGBr an 

insidt to the repuj^ican form of government. The 
‘United States afford the first example of the jlcind. 

The American Union has now subsisted for half 

If 

a century, in the course of which time its existence 
has oidy once be^ attacked, namely, during the 
Wapjpt Independence. At the commencement of 
that long war, various occurrences took place which 
betokenei^ an extraordinary zeal for the servicO«of 
the country'. But ao the contest was prolonged, 
symptoms of private egotism began to show them- 
selves. No money was poured into the public trea- 
sury ; few recruits could be raised to join the army ; 
the people wished to acquire independence, But 
was very ill disposed to qpdergo the privations by 
which alone it could be obtai|ied. “ Tax laws,” says 
Hamilton in the Federalist (No. 12), “ have in vain 
been multiplied ; new methods to enforce the col- 
lection have in vain been tried ; the public exjiec- 
tation heis been uniformly disappointed ; and the 
treasuries of the States have remained empty. The 
popular system of administration inherent in the 
nature o{| popular government, coinciding with the 

* One ^ the most singular of theift^ occurrenceijC was the reso- 
lution which the Americans took of temporarily ahllikdonijiig the 
use of tea. Those who know that 'men usually ding more to 
their habits, than to their Jiife. will doubtless admire Ibis great 
and obscure sacrifice which was made hy^ whole peo{^. 
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refel'ijicarcity of indent b^ 

mtrtiiatei^ atate of has IMoirto doli^^ 

exjketuneot ibr extensive collections, and ikaS ftt 
length taught tjie different legisli^res Ihe folly of 
attoi^pting them. ” , • ' 

The Unjted States have not had any ‘serions war 
to carry on ever since that period. In order, there- 
fore, to appreciate the sacrifices jivhich democratic 
nations may impose upon liiemselves, we must«fdRt 
until the American people is obliged to put hall its 
entire inconfe at the disposal of the Goft^arnment, 
as was done by the English ; or until sends forth 
a twentieth part of its i>opulation to the field of 
battle, as was done by France. 

In America the use of conscription is unknown, 
{ind*^meii ar^ induced to enlist by bounties. The 
notions and, habits of tljc people of the United 
States are so opposed to compulsory enlistment, 
that I do not imagine it can ever be sanctioned by 
the laws. What is termed the conscriptiim ki Prance 
is assuredly the heaviest tax upon the* population 
of that country ; yet how could a great Continental 
vsar be carried on without it ? The Ainencans have 
not adopted the British impressment of seamen, 
and they have nothing which correspondj^. to the 
'i^rench system of maritime conscription ; the nai^^, 
as well*as ‘;tlie merchdut service, is supplied Jiy 
vcluntary' service. But it is not easy to conceive 
tow a. people can ^sustain a great maritipie war, 
withottt toying recourse to one or the other of these 

VOL. n! H 
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tw0 »yht^vas: Indeed, Uaaea, ^bich has fought 
with some honour upon seas, has never pos- 
s^^ a very nnmerdus fleet, and tbfe equipn^t of 
the small numbei;, of American vessels has always 

•ji . • 

been excessively expensive. ' 

1 have beatd American statesmen confess that 
* the Union ^rill have great difficulty in maintaining 
its rank on the s^, without adopting the system 
of impressment or of maritime conscription ; hut 
the*difficulty is to induce the people, which exer- 
cises the supreme authority, to submit to impress- 
ment or any compulsory system. 

It is incontestiblc that in times of danger a free 
’people displays far more energy than ond- .which 
is not so. But I incline to believe that this is 
iSaiore especially the case in those free nation^ in 
which the democratic element preponderates. De- 
mocracy appears to me to be much better adapted 
for the peaceliil conduct of society, or for an occa- 
sional effor| of remarkable vigour, than for the hardy 
and pre^onged endurance ol* the storms which beset 
the political existence of nations. The reason is 
very evident ; it is enthusiasm which prompts mgn 
to expose themselves to dangers and privations; but 
they will not ‘support them long withbut reflection. 
There is mere calculation, even in tlie impulses* 
of bra'^ry, than is generally attributed to them ; 
and although the first e^brts are suggested by 
passion, perseverance is maiiitaindfl by a distinct 
regard bf the purpose in vie%. A* pbj^on of 
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what we valud is*expoited, i|i ordeir.to save' the re*. 
Htaander. 

But it is thfs distinfct percej^tion of the foture, 
founded upon sound judgement and ap enlight- 
ened experience, which is most freqvjen^ly wanting 
in democr^es. The populace is mflrerapt to feel 
than to reason ; and if its present sufierings are ' 
great, it is to be feared that the ^ill greater suffer- 
ings attendant upon defeaUwill be forgotten. ». 

AnotG’er cause tends to render the efforts of a^e- 
mocratic gowemment less persevering than those of 
an aristocracy. Not only are*the lower classes less 
awakened than the higher orders to the good or evil 
chanc® of the future, but they are liable to suffer’ 
far more acutely from present privations. The no- 
bk exposes his life, indeed, but the chance of glorjr 
is equal to tlje chance of harm. If he sacnlices a- 
large portion of his fneo^ to the State, he deprives 
himself for a time of the pleasures of affluence ; 
but to the poor man death is erabellit^bed by no 
l)omp or renown ; and* the imposts which^iiare irk* 
some to the rich arc fatal to him. 

^This relative impotence of democratic republics 
is, perhaps, the greatest obstacle to the foundation 
of a republic bf this kind in Euro^. *ln order that 
•such a state should subsist in one country of the Old 
World, it would be necessary that similar instftutimis 
sbcmld be Introduced iqto aU’the other nations. 

• Z saga of opinion that a democratic government 

• * a i * 

teindo in the end to increase the real strength of 

ir 2 • 
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; but it pari ne^er combinb, upon a single 
point and at a given time, so much power as an 
aristocracy or a monarchy. If a democratic couu- 
tiy remained tiuring a whole century subject to a 
republican government, it would probably; at the 
end of that period be more populous, and more 
prosperous, than the neighbouring despotic States^ 
But it would have incurred the risk of being con- 
quered nluch oftener thaw they would, in that lapse 
of years. 
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SELF-CONTROL OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 

The Anaerican people acquiesces slowly, of frequently does not 
acquiesce, in what is beneficial to its interests —The faults of 
the American democracy are for the most part reparable. 

Th£ difficulty which a defnocracy has in conquer- 
ing the passions, and in subduing the exigencies 
of, the moujpnl, with a view to the future, is con- 
^icuou^ iif the most trivial occurrences of the 
United States. The people which is surrounded 
by flatterers has great difficulty in surmountinjg 
its inclinations ; and whenever it is solicited to 
undergo ^ priHtton or any kind of iflconvenience, 
even to attam an end which is sanctioned by its 
own rational conviction, it almost always'* refufi^S 
to comply at firsts The deference bf the Ameri- 
cans to the laws has been vqiy ju^ly applauded*; 
but it must be added that in Aiiamca the legisla- 

'r- it ‘ # 
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tion is made by the peojde and 'for the people) 
Consequently, in the Unitfed StMes, the law favour^ 
those , classes which are most interested in evading 
it elsewhere. It may therefore be supposed, that 
an'oifenaiVe law, which shouli^notbe^cknowledged 
to be one pf immediate utility, would either not be 
enacted or would not be obeyed. **' • 

111 America there is no law against fraudulent 
bankruiT^cies ; not because they are fe'iy,* but be- 
cause there are a great number of bankruptcies. 
The dread of being prosecuted as a bankrupt acts 
with more intensity upon thelnin^ of the majority 
of the people, than the fear of being involved in 
losses or ruin by the failure of other parties ; and 
a sort of guilty tolerance is extended by the public 
conscience, tTJ an offence which every one condemns 
in his individual cajiacity. In the New States of 
the South-West, the citizens generally take justice 
into tlieir own hands, and murders are of veryTre- 
quent occurrence. This arises from thasirude man-i 
ners and the ignorance of the inhabitants those 
deserts, who do not perceive the utility of investing 
the law with adequate force, and who prefer duels 
to prosecutions. , 

Some one observed to me one day, in Philadel- 
phia, that almost all crimes in Americh are caused 
by the ‘abuse of intojficating liquors, which the 
lower classes can procure in ^eat abundance, from 
their excessive cheapuess. “How comes it,” said 
I, “that jrou do n^t put a duty upon brdndy?’* 
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^*Our;legislatocs,’' rejoined iny informant, “have 
i^finently thought of thit expedient ; but the task 
of^tting it in operation is a difficult one : a re- 
vMt might be^apprehended f and the memb^ who 
should yote for a^iaw of this kind would W^^ureinf 
losing their seats.” “Whence I am to.infjl;'*’ re-- 
plied I, ‘‘tiiat the drinking population constitutes 
the majority in your country, and that temperance 
is somew%t unpopular.” . 

When these things are pointed out to me Ame- 
rican statesmen, they content themselves with as- 
suring you thaf^time will operate tlie necessary 
change, and that the experience of evil will teach 
the people its true interests. This is frequently 
true : sdthough a democracy is aibre liable to error 
than a monarch or a body of nobles, "'the chances 
of its regaining the right path, when once it has 
acliMOwledged its mistake^ are greater also ; be- 
cause it is rarely embarrassed by internal interests, 
which conflict ivith those of tjbe majority, and re- 
sist thq authority of reason. But a democracy can 
only obtain truth as the result of experience ; and 
many nations may forfeit their existence, whilst they 
are awaithig the consequences of their errors. 

The great privilege of the Americans does not 
simply consist in their being more enlightened than 
other nations, hut in their Being able to r^air the 
faults they may commit. .-To which if lUust be 
added, that a democracy Cannot dejive substantial 
bcuefit from past experience, unless it be arrived 
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at a certain pitdh <rf knowledge and eavilization. 
I%ere are tribes and peoples ^whosa education has 
been sd vicidUs, and whose character present^jjsb 
steange a mixture of passion, of igncrance, an^ pf 
^ljoni^‘a§ notions upon all subjects^ that they are 
unable to disoern the causes of their*Dwn wretched- 
ness,« and they fall a sacrifice to iilsaffifith which 
they are unacquainted. 

I haw crossed vast tracts of county that were 
formerly inhabited by powerful Indian nations which 
are now extinct ; 1 have myself passed sqpie time 
in the midst of Rutilated trilKS, «which witness the 
daily decline of their numerical strength, .and of 
the glory of their independence ; aftd I have heard 
these Indians thbmselves anticipate the impending 
,do6m of their race,j , Every European can perceive 
means which would rescue these unfortunate beingb 
from inevitable destnw^ion. They alone arpiusen- 
sible to the expedient ; they feel the woe which 
year hfter year hea^s upon their heads, ..but they 
will perish to a man without-accepting the remedy. 
It would be necessary to employ force to induce 
^em to submit to the protection and the constraint 
of civilization. 

The incessant revolutions whiclf have Convulsed 
* the South American provinces for the last quarter 
of a cChtury have frequently bf^n adverted ’to wilSh 
astoniahihent, and e^pectMioiis have been ex- 
pressed. that ftiose^natltons would speedily return 
to their natural st^te. But can it be affirmed that 
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^ tmrjnoU of revolution &ctuallf the most 

natural state ^ the South American Spaniitrds at 
the, present time? In that countS^r somety is 
plunged into difficulties frcpi which aU its effoj^ 
are insufficient to rescue it. The inhahitagats. 
that fair portion of tlie Western Hemisphere SSem 
'obstinately, bent on pursuing the work of inward 
havock. If they fall into a momentary repose from 
the effect..i of exhaustion^ that repose prep^s them 
ftir a fresh Itate of frenzy. When I consraer their 
conditiori, which alternates between misery and 
crime, 1 shouldhe inclined to believe that despotism 
itself would be a benefit to them, if it were possible 
that the words despotism and benefit could ever 
be united in my mind. 


CONnUCT OF FOUEIGN AFFAIRS BY THE AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY. 

f- 

f 

Direction jgiven to the foreign policy of the United States by 
Washington and Jefferson, — Almost all the defects inherent 
in democratic institutions arc brought to light in the conduct 
of foreignf,.aj^rs, — Their advantages are less perceptible. 

Wk have seeft that* the Federal Constitution en- 
trusts the pertnanent direction of the external inter- 
ests of the nation to the President and the S^ate * ; 

’ “ The President/' says tlie Constitutioi^ Art. IL, sept. 2, 
2, shall have power, by and with tlie i^dvice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the senators 
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which teads in «o]p|, degree to detach the genend 
for^gh policy of the union from the control of the 
peoplj?. ''’ It csftmot therefore be asserted, with t^th, 
mat the external aifai|s of state are conducted by 
the democracy. 

lihe policy of America owes its rise to Washing* 
ton, and after him to Jefferson, whQ^esJ;abli8hed 
those principles which it observes at the prd&ent 
day. Washington said jin the admirable letter 
which addressed to his fellpw-cilizens, add 
which may be looked upon as his political^ bequest 
to the country : t. 

“ The great rule of conduct for us in regard to 
foreign nations is, in extending our commercial 
relations, to have with them as little politicat' con- • 
nexion as possible. So far as we * have already 
formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with per- # 
feet goefti faith. Here let us stop. 

“ Europe has a set of primary interests, ^liich 
to us have none, or a very remote relation. Hence, 
she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to Our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us 
to implicate ourselves, by artificial tief, in the or- 
dinary vicissitudes of her politics, the Ib^dinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or 
.Enmities. ' . " 

• 

present concur/* ^i^The reader js feminclM that the senators arc 
retumetj for a teri^ of sis® Jrears, and that they arc chosen by the 
legislature of cif.ch State. 
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. Our detached aud distant aitilation invites |ind 
enables us to nursue a different course. If we re- 
main one people, undeir an efficienf govemjnei^, 
the period^ is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external Annoyance j .'when we'iri^y^Hahe 
such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we’haay 
•at any tipRe resolve upon to he scrupulously re- 
spected; when belligerent nations, under the im- 
possibility of making acquisitions upon us,^will not 
lightly hazard the giving us provocation ; Vhen we 
may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided 
by justice, shall coumsel. 

“ Why forgo the advantages of so peculiar a 
situation ? ^^hy quit our own to stand upon fo- 
reign grpund ? Why, by interweaTving our destiny 
with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peacq 
and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivaTfenip, interest, humour, or caprice ? 

“ It is our true policy to steer clear of perma- 
nent alliapces with any portion of the foreign world ; 
so far, 1 me£tn, as we are now at liberty to do it ; 
for let me not be understood as capable of patroni- 
zing infidelity to existiog engagements. I hold the 
maxim nOi|p»6 applicable to public than to private 
affairs^tfiait tione^ty«is always the best policy. 1 
repeat it, therefore, let those engagements be ob-^ 
served in their genuine sense ; buf^iif my flfpinion 
it is unnecessary, and*woul^ be unwise, to extend 
them. . • 

t I 

“Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suit- 
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able establishm^tst irf a respectaljle defensive jjqs- 
tttte, we may safely trast to tempor^y alliancea for 
^raordinary emergencies;^’ 

In la previous part of the same letter^ Washing- 
to&'makes the fodowing admifeble and just remark : 
“The nation which indulges towdtds pother an 
habitual hatred, or an habitual fondneW„is in some 
degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity to 
its atFe^|ion, either of which is sufficient’ to lead it 
astray from its duty and its interest.” 

The political conduct of Washington was always 
guided by these maxims. Me sudbeeded in main- 
taining hia country in a state of peace, whilst all the 
other nations of the globe were at war ; and he laid 
it down as a ftuidamental doctrine, that thn true iu-‘ 

, terest of the Americans consisted ip a perfect neu- 
trality with regard to the internal dis|«nsions of thc’’^ 
European powers. 

Jefferson went still further, and he introduced a 
maxim into the policy of the Union, wdiich affirms, 
that “ the Americans ought never to solicit any 
privileges from foreign nations, in order dot to be 
^obliged to grant similar privileges themselves.” 

These two principles, .which were so^^ain and so 
just as to be adapted to the ca^achy of popu- 
. lace, have greatly simplified the foreign policy of 
the united Etttes. As thg^ Union takes n6 part in 
the affair's of Europe^ it properly speaking, no 
•foreign interests to discuss, since it has at present 
no powerful neighbours on tlie American continent. 
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Tbfe country is £is much removed ffom the passions 
of the Old W^ld by its position, as by the line of 
policy which it has (^sen ; and it is neithw 
called upon to repudiate nor to espouse the con- 
flicting interests of Ehrope ; whilst the dissenJbtiS 
of the '‘World are still concealed '^yithitj UlO 
bosom of the future. • 

The Union is free from all pre-existing obliga- 
tions ; and it is consequently enabled to profit by the 
experience of the old nations of Europe, without 
being obliged, as they are, to make th^best of the 
past, and to adapt it to their present circumstances ; 
or to accept that immense inheritance which they 
derive from their forefathers, — an inheritance of 
glory mingled with calamities, and of alliances con- 
flicting with nation^ antipathies. The" foreign po-, 
licy of the l^uted States is reduced by its very 
nature to await the chanbes of the future history 
of the nation ; and for the present it consists more 
in abstaining from interference than in exerting its 
activity. ‘ 

It is therefore very diflicult to ascertain, at pre- 
sent, what degree of sagacity the American demo-, 
cracy wiU ^splay in the conduct of the foreign 
policy ^ the country ; and upon this point its 
adversaries, as well as its advocates, must suspend 
their judgement. As for myself, I h^vfe no hesita- 
tion in avowing my chnviction, that it is most 
cspeciallv iii the conduct of foreign relations, that* 
democratic governments appear tp me to be deci- 
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4edly inferior to* goveAments carried on upon dif- 
ferent principles. Experjence, instruction, and 
ibabit may almost always succeed in creating a’spe- 
cies of practical discretion in democracies, and that 
SC!iii^c^.x)f the daUy occurreaces of life, which is 
e^led goqd sense. Gk»od sense may ,,^®u)5ice to 
direct the ordinary course of society ; amongst 
a people whose education lias been provided** for,, 
the advantages of democratic Uberty in the internal 
affairs df the country may more than corai|>ensate 
for the evils inherent in a democratic government. 
But such is not always the case in the mutual rela- 
tions of foreign nations. 

Foreign politics demand scarcely any of those 
qualities which a democracy possesses ; and they* 
require, on ihe contrary, the perfect use of almost 
all those faculties in which it ,is deficient. ' Demo- 
cracy is favourable* to the increase of the internal 
resources of a State ; it tends to diffuse a moderate 
independence; it promotes the growth tof pi^blic spi- 
rit, and fortifies the respect which is? entertained 
for law in all classes of society : and these are ad- 
vantages which only exercise an indirect infiucnce 
over the relations which one people bears to another. 
But a demod-acy is unable to regulate tlie^Jetails 
of an important undertaking, to persevere in a 
design, '^nd to%ork out its execution in the pre- 
sence of serious obstacles, dt cannot combine its 
iae|isures with secrecy, and it will not a,wait their 
consequences \^tK patience. These are qualities 

4 '' f 
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more espmally belolig to toi individual or 
to an aijstocrady,; arjd tjiey are precisely the means 
. by which;, an individual people attains to, a predo-, 
* minant pcmtion. 

If, on the contrary,^ we observe the'^natuVal d^l^^ 
pf aristociiKsy, Ve shall find that their influehpp% 
coMparativeiy innoxious in tfa^ direction of tl^ eX* 
tcrnal affairs 6f a State. The capital fault of which 
aristocratic bodies may be accusei^ is that they are 
more afh to contrive their own ^vantage than that 
of the mass of the people. In foreign politics it is 
rare for the interest of the aristocracy to be in any 
way distinct from that of the people. 

The pi^pensity which democracies hav? to obey 
the impulse of passion rather than‘ the suggestions 
of prudence, and to abandon a mature- design for 
the gratifica|i|w of a momentary caprice, was very 
clearly seen in America dn the breaking out of the 
French Revolution. It was then as evident to the 
simplest cainaoity as it is at the present time, that 
the interest df the Americans forbade them to take 
afty part in the contest vrhich was about to deluge 
Europe with blood, but which could by no means 
injure the welfare of their own country. Never- 
thelessjjjj the sympathies of the people declared 
themselves with so much violence in behalf of 
France/ that nothing but the inflexible character of 
Washington, and the Immense popularity which 
he enjoyed, could have prevented the Americans 
from declaring war against England. And- even 
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then, the exertiens, which the austere reamm 
that great man made to repress the generpus but 
imprudent pftssions of Jus fellow-citizeiis, veiy 
nearly deprived hhn 'Of the sole recompense which 
hit iia4 •fl’ter claimed, — that of his country’s love. 

%ajoi;ity then reprobated the •liiiej^f .jpoUcy 
wlriciik he adopted, and which has ainee'^hecQ una- 
nimously approved by the nation'. 

If the Constitution and. the favour of the public 
had not* entrusted the direction of the foreigtf affeirs 
ofthe country to Washington, it is certain that the 
American nation would at that time have taken the* 
very measures which it now condemns. 

Almost all the nations which have evei^ercised 
a powerful influence upon the destinies of the world, 

j’<i 

• 

* See the fifth volume of Marshall* s Life of Ijiashin^on- ** In 
a government constitutefl like tlTatof the Uniteifotatcs,*’ he says, 
** it is impossible for the chief magistrate, however firm he may be, 
to oppose for any length of time the torrent of pojmlar oplnicm ; 
and the prevalent opinion of that day seemed to incline to war. 
In fact, in the session of Congress held at the time, it was fre- 
quently seen that Washington had lost the majority iu the Hoi^e 
of Representatives.** The violence of the language used against 
iu public was extreme, and in a political meeting they did 
not scruple to compare him indirectly to the treacherous Arnold. 
“By the opposition,” says MarShall, “ Uie.fricaKfs of the admini- 
stration were declared to he an aristocratic and corrupt faction, 

* who, from a desire to introduce moilarchy, were hostile to France, 
and undef the influence of Britain ; that they were a paper iiobi- 
lit}% w’hose extreme sensibility at ev§i*y measure which tlireatcned 
the funds, induced a tame Submission to injuries and insults, 
frhigh the interests and h^ttiour of tlie natm required them to 
resist.” ’ . * * # _ .v 
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VS^onceiving, fallajging up,** and executing vast de- 
signs-r-from tte to the English — have been 

^vemed fey airistocratic institutions.* ISidrwUl this 
be a subje^ of wonder when we recollect that no- 
thing in the wprld has so absolute a fixity. x>f 'pifir- 
.pose as UP 'aristocracy. -The mass of .the people 
may ^ led .astray by ignorance or passion.; the 
mind of a king may be biassed, and his perseve- 
rance in his designs may be shaken, — ^besides which 
a kk)g is not immortal — ; but an aristocratic body 
is too numerous to be led astray by the blandish- 
ments^ of intrigue ; aud yet not numerous enough 
to yield ffiadily to the intoxicating influence of un- 
refl&ctinlg'passion : It has the energy of a firm and 
enlightened individual, added to the power which it 
derives from its perpetuity. 




CHAPTER VI. 

t 

WH4T tHE KEAL ADVANTAGES /fRE WHtCH AMERICAN 

, » * I , • ' ^ 

SOCtETY*DERIVES FROIVI THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DEMOCRACY. 

Before I enter upon the subject of the present 
chapter, I am induced to remind the reader of What 
I have more* than once adverted to in the course of 
this book. The pohtical institutions of the XJnited 
States appear to me to be one of the forms of go- 
vernment which a democracy may adopt ; but I 
do not regard tKe American Constitution as the 
best, or as tile only one which a democratic people 
may establish. In^showipg the advaiStages which 
the Americans derive from the government of de- 
mocracy, I am therefore very far from meaning, 
or from believing, that similar advantages<5an only 
be obtained from the same laws. 

4r 


GENERAL TEn5eNCY OF THE LAWS ’UNDER TUB RULE 
. OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, AND HABITS OF 

TH03£ who apply them. ; 

Defect of a democratic goVerni^eat easy to be discovered. — 
Its advantages only ^to be discerned by observation.^ 
Demoo^cy in America often inexpert, but the general tendency 
VOL* II. » 
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, ^ the laws ii^vaa|a[geoiia.— *ln the Amc^can democracy public 
1bffice»s liave no ifermatient intei^i^ts distinct from those of the 
^ miLjcaity*; — of tSiis Btate- wrings. 

Tub defeats and the wordinesses of a democratic 
goveriiment may very readily be discovered ; they 
are demonsijrated by the most flagrant instances, 
whilst its,bencficial influence is less perceptibly ,ex- 
mr^ised. A, single glance suffices to detect its evil 
consequences, but its good qualities can only be di- 
scerned by long observation. The laws of the Ame- 
rican democracy are frequently defective or incom- 
plete ; they sometimes attack vested rights, or give 
a sanction to others which are dangerous to the 
community ; but even if they were good, the frequent 
changes which they undergo would be an evil. How 
comes it, then, that the American republics prosper, 
and maintain their position ? 

In the consideration of laws, a distinction must 
be carefully observed between the end at which they 
aim, and the means by which they are directed to 
that end ; between their absolute, and tiieir relative 
excellence. If it be the intention of the legislator 
to favour the interests of the minority at the expense 
of tl)c majority, and if the measures he takes are so 
combined as to accomplish tiiie object he has m view 
with the least possible expense of time and exertion, 
the law may wq^ dr^wn up, although its purpose 
be bad-i and the mor^] efficacious it is, the greater 
is the mischief which it causes. 

Democratic laws generally tend to J)romote the 
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welfare of the gifeatest possible nttniber; for tliey 
emanate from the of the foitizens, who are 

subjedt to^erroV, but who cannot have an interest op- 
posed to their own advadiage. The lawi^ of an ari- 
stocracy •ttsiid, on the contrary^to concentratewcalth 
and power jn the hands oft the minorftyj because an 
arfetoeracy, by its very nature, constitutes ,a nai- 
nority. It may therefore be asserted, as a* general 
proposition, that the purpose of a democracy in the 
conduct*of its legislation, is useful to a greater unm- 
hef of citizens, than that of an aristocracy^ This is, 
however, the sum total of its advantages. 

Aristocgicies are infinitely more exjiert in the 
science of legislation than democracies ever can he. 
They are possessed of a self-control w.hich protects 
^hem from the errors of temporary excitement ; and 
they form lasting designs ^which they mature with 
the assistance of favourable opportunities. Aristo- 
cratic government proceeds with the dexterity of 
art ; it understands how to make the collective force 
of all its laws converge at the same tinfe to a given 
point. Such is not the case with democracies, whose 
Iqws are almost always ineffective or inopportune. 

’ The means of democracy tp’e therefore more impers 
feet than those of aristocracy, and the measures 
•which it unwittingly adopts are freqjjjently oj^osed 
to its os^n cause ; bu^the objeclt it has in view is 
more usefhl. • . 

• Let us now imagine a community so organized 
by nature, or by its/ionstitution, that it can support 

1 2 * 
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the transitory a^tkjii of had laws/ and that it ean 
a>yait, without destruction, the general tendency of 
the legislation ; we shaU then be able t(j^ conceive 
that a democratic government, notwithstanding its 
defects/will be most fitted to conduce to'tlte pros- 
perity- of this community* This is precisely what 
has occurred in the United States ; and I repeat, 
what I Iiave .before remarked, that the great advan- 
tage of tlife Americans consists in their being able to 
commit faults which they may afterwards repair. 

An analogous observation maybe made respecting 
public officers. It is easy to perceive that the Ame- 
rican democracy freijucntly errs in the choice of the 
individuals to whom it entrusts the power of the ad- 
ministration ; but it is more difficdlt to say why the 
State, prospers under their rule. In the first place 
it is to be remarked, that if in a democratic State 
the governors have less honesty and less capacity 
than elsewhere, the governed on the other baud 
are more enlightened and more attentive to their 
interests. As the people in democracies is more 
incessantly vigilant in its affairs, and more jealous 
of its rights, it prevents its representatives from 
fibmdoning that general line of conduct which its 
own interest prescribes. Ih the second place it 
must he remegibcred that if the democratic magi- 
strate IS more apt rakuiae hjs power, he p^bssesses 
it fior a-shoiter perio(f%f tjuie. But thhre is yet 
another reason which is still more general and con- 
clusive. It is no doubt of importance to the wel- 
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fare of nations tlfat they shp^d be governed Ijjy men 
of talents and virtue ; 1 >ut it is perhaps still more 
importan^^thal the interests of those men should 
not diiFer from, the interests of the community at 
large > To^ if such were the cjise, vintues of a high 
order migjit become useless, and taTeifts might be 
turned to a bad account. I gay that it isimportant 
that the interests of the persons in authority should 
not conflict with or oppose the interests of the com- 
munity at large ; but I do not insist upon their * 
having the Same interests as the whole population,, 
because I am not aware that Such a state of things 
ever existed in any country. 

No political form has hitherto been discovered, 
which is equally'favourable to the prosperity and 
the developffient of all the classes into which society 
is divided. .These ^“lassc? continue to form, as it 
were, a certain number of distinct nations in the same 
nation; and experience has shown that it is mT less 
dangerous to place the(ateof these classesexclusivcly 
in the hands of any one of them, than it is to make 
one people the arbiter of the destiny of another. 
When the rich alone govern, the interest of the 
poor is always endangered ; and when the poPr 
make tlie laws, that of the rich incurs very se- 
jrious risks. The advantage of dempcJfacy does not- 
consist, therefore, a 8 j[ia» s(ihiie!lmes„been asserted, ' 
in favouring the prosperity of all, but simply in 0011- * 
tributing tp the well-being of tlic greatest possible 
number. 
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. The men who are entrusted with the direction of 
j^blic affairs in the United States, ar^J frequently 
inferior, both in point of. capacity and o:( morality, 
to those whom aristocratic institutions would raise 
to power. But their interest is identified wnd con- 
found^id with that of the majority of their fellow- 
citizens, -They may frequently be faithless, and 
frequently mistaken ; but they will never systema- 
tically adopt a line of conduct opposed to the will 
of the majority ; and it is impossible that they should 
give a dangerous or an exclusive tendency to the 
government. 

Themal-administrationof ademocratic magistrate 
is a mere isolated fact, which only occurs during the 
short period for which he is elected. Corruption 
and incapacity do not act as common interests, which 
may connect men permanently with one another. 
A corrupt or an incapable magistrate will not con- 
cert his measures with another magistrate, simply 
because that individual is as corrupt and as inca- 
pable as hirfiself ; and these two men will never 
unite their endeavours to promote the corruption 
and inaptitude of their remote posterity. The am- 
bition and the mameuvres of the one will serve, on 
the contrary, to unmask the other. The vices of a 
magistrate, in-democratic states, are usually peculiar 
to his own person. : ’ * 

But under aristocratic governments puTilic men 
are swayed by the interest of their order, .which, if it 
is sometimes confounded with the interests of the 
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mjgority , is very frequently distinct from them. Thif 
interest is '‘the common and lasting bond* Which 
unites them together ; it induces them to coalbsce> 
and to combine their edbrts in order to attaiti an 

f • 

end which does not always ensure thp greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number : and it serves not 
only to connect the persons in authority', but to 
unite tliem to a considerable portion of the coffir 
munity, since a numerous.body of citizens belrmgS 
to the aristocracy, without being invested with 
official functions. The aristocratic magistrate is 
therefore constantly supported by a portion of the 
community, as well as by the Government of which 
he is a member. 

The common jAirpose which connects the interest 
pf the magistrates in aristocracies, with that of a 
portion of tjieir cotemporaries, identifies "it with 
that of future generations ; their influence belongs 
to the future as much as to the present. Tha, ari- 
stocratic magistrate is urged at tlie same.time^ to^^ 
w'ards the same point, by the passions*of the com- 
munity, by his own, and 1 may almost add by those 
of his posterity. Is it, then, woxiderful that lie does 
not resist such jcepeated, impulses ? And indeed 
aristocracies are often carried aWay by the spirit 
yf their order without being corrupted by it ; and 
they uncoiisciously fashion society to their own 
endSj and prepare it foj* theif own descendants. 

* The^English aristocracy is perhaps the most libe- 
ral which ever exist;3d, mid no body oJ men haB,ieyer, 
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imintemiptedly., furnished so marty honourable and 
exdSghtened individuals to the goveftiment of a 
cduntry. It cannot, however, escape ohservatipn, 
&at in thjs legislation of England the good of the 
poor has beeji sacrificed to the advantage -of the 
llch, and the ri|;ht8 of the majority to th^ privileges 
" of the few. The consequence is, that England, at 
the present day, combines the extremes of fortune 
in the bdsom of her society ; and her perils and 
calamities are almost equal to her power and her 
renown. 

In the United States, where the public officers 
have no interests to promote connected with their 
caste, the general and constant influence of the Go- 
vernment is beneficial, although the individuals who 
conduct it are frequently unskilful and sometimes? 
contemptible. Tliere .is indeed a secret tendency 
in democratic institutions to render the exertions 
of the citizens subservient to the prosperity of 
the community, notwithstanding their private vices 
and mfetak^'s ; whilst in aristocratic institutions 
there is a secret propensity, which, notwithstanding 
the talents and the virtues of those who conduct 
the government, leads them to-vcontribute to the 
evils which oppress their fellow-creatures. In ari- 
stocratic governments public men may frequently 
do injuries which they do not intend ; and in de- 
mocratic states they produce advantages which 
they never thought of. 
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PUBLIC, SPIRIT IN THE UNITED STATES. / . 

Fatnbtism of instinct. — Patriotism of refiection.— Tlieir dIfereHt 
.characteristics. * Nations ought to strive to acquire the secoUd 
wheil the first hss disappeared. — fifforts ^ tlie American^ to 
acquire it* — Interest of the individual intin&tely ^nneet^ 
with that of the country. 

; ^ 

There is one sort of patriotic attachment iJvhich 
principally arises from that instinctive, disint^est- 
ed and undefinable feeling which cdDnects the af- 
fections of man with his birthplace. Tliis natmai 
fondness is united to a taste for ancient customs, 
and to a reverence for ancestral traditions of the 
past; those whg cherish it love their country as 
they love the mansion of their fathfers. They cn- 
*joy the tranquillity which it affords them ; they 
cling to thd peaccfur habits which they have con- 
tracted within its bosom ; they are attached to the 
reminiscences which it awakens, and they are even 
pleased by the state of obedience in 'v^iclx^they are 
placed. This patriotism is sometirajgs stimulated 
by religious enthusiasm, and then it is capable 
bf making the most prodigious efforts. It is 
itself a kind»of^ligion*: it does not reason, but 
it acts from the impulse of faith and of seuli- 
•ment. « By some nations the monarch has been 
regarded, as a personification of the country ; and 
the ferypur of patriotism being converted into tlie 
fervollr of loyalty, they took a sympathetic pride 
in his conquests, 5ind%loiiotl in his power. Atone 
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tiraei Teller tHe ancient monarchy , the French felt 
of f atisfacfion in the sense of their depend- 
ence upon the arbitrary pleasure of their king, and 
they were vWoht to say with pride, “We are the 
snhjncts of the- most powerful king in the world.*’ 

But; like alAnstinctive passions, this kind of pa- 
triotism i^ more apt tp prompt transient exertion, 
than to ‘supjdy the motives of continuous endea- 
vour. It ’ may save the State in critical circum- 
staribes, but it will not unfrequently allow the nation 
to decline in the midst of peace. Whilst the man- 
ners of a people are sfinple, and its faith unshaken ; 
whilst society is steadily based upon traditional in- 
stitutions, whose legitimacy |ias never been con- 
tested, this instinctive patriotism is wont to endure. 

But there is another species of attdfchment to a 
country which is more ratiomal than ihe one we 
have been describing. It is perhaps less generous 
and i’ess ardent, but it is more fruitful and more 
lasting; it is coeval with the ^spread of knowledge, 
it is nurtured by the laws, it grows by the exercise 
of civil rights, and, in the end, it is confounded 
with the personal interest of the citizen. A man 
comprehends the influenc'i whid* the prosperity of 
his country has upon his own welfare ; he is aware 
that the laws "authorize him to contribute his assis- 
tance to that pros^ierity, and he labours to promote 
it as a portion of his interest in the first place,, and 
as a portion of his riglit in tliC second. 

But epochs ^metimes oeqj^, in the course of the 
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existence of a na%ion, atwhicli thejaA(^ntlm6tpm« 
of a people' are changed, public n^raUty jdestr^^, 
religious belielf disturbed^ and the spe^ of tramtiom 
broken, whilst Jhe difibsion of knowlMg^ is yetim- 
perfect,‘khd the civil rights gf the eommunity |re 
ill securedi or confined within very* ndrrow ‘limits. 
The dbuntry then assumes a, dim and dubious sha]^'* 
in the eyes of the citizens ; they no ^ngef behold 
it in the soil which tiiey inhabit, for that' soil is to 
them a dull inanimate clod ; nor in the usag^ of 
their forefathers, which they have been laught to 
look upon as a debasing yokS; nor in religion, for* 
of that they doubt j nor in the laws, which do not 
originate in their owp authority ; nor in the legis- 
lator, whom they fear and despise. The country is 
lost to theif senses, they can neither discover it 
under its own, not undQr borrowed features, and 
they intrench themselves witliin the dull precincts 
of a narrow egotism. They are emancipated from 
prejudice, without having acknowledged the empire 
of reason j they are neither animated by the in- 
stinctive patriotism of monarchical su^ects, nor by 
the thinking patriotism of republican citizens ; but 
they have sto^p*#' half-way between the two, in 
the midst of confusion and of distress. 

‘ • In this predicament, to retreat is im'possible ; for 
a people cannot restore the vivacity of its earlier 
tzhie^, any more than a man can return to the in- 
nocence and the bloom of cliildhood : such things 
may be regretted, but they cannot be renewed. The 



only thiS%; *^*“0*1 TemainI to' be done is to pro- 

and t%> accelerate the union of private with 
|)ubiic interests, since the period of disinterested 
|»a^iptil% is gone by for ever. 

^ ^ certainly vi^^y far from averring/ that, in 

orna te obtain this result, the exercise of political 
rights should be imipediately granted to all the 
meniters of the community. But I maintain that 
the ihosC j^werful, and perhaps the only means 
of iuterestihg men in the welfare of their country, 
which we" still possess, is to make thdm partakers 
ill tTO Government. ‘ At the present time civic zeal 
seems to me to be inseparable from the exercise 
of political rights ; and I hold that the number of 
citizens will be found to augment or to decrease in 
Europe in proportion as those rights arC extended. 

In the United States, the inhabitants, were thrown 
but as yesterday upon the soil which they now oc- 
cujiy, and they brought neither customs nor tradi- 
tions with them there • they meet each other for 
the first time with no previous acquaintance ; in 
short, the Instinctive love of their country can 
scarcely exist in their minds ; hut every one takes 
as zealous an interest in the afikiss of his township, 
his county, and of the whole State, as if they were 
his own, because every one, in his sphere, takes an 
active part in the government of society. 

The lower orders in the United States hre.aliVe 
to the perception of the influence exercised by the 
general prosiierity upon t^heiri Own welfare ; and 



simple' as this obBei^atioh’ISj it ii^'me iwhiph.is but ; 
too rarely made by the people^ 
the people re^rds this prosperity as tEe^rfes^t of 
its own exertions ; the citizen looks hpoii^tne 
tube outlie public as his private interest, <S(^ he 
cooperates.ih its success, not so'mutSi from ft 
of pride or of , duty, as fror^^ what I shall yehtture ' 
to term, cupidity. *" * , . 

It is unnecessary to study the institutions sdid 
the history of the Americans in orde^,tO discover 
the truth of ’this remark, for their manners render 
it sufficiently evident. As the American pattici-' 
pates in all that is done in his country, he thinks 
himself obliged to defend whatever may be cen- 
sured ; for it is flot only his country which is at- 
tacked uj)OErthese occasions, but it is himself^ The 
consequence js, that his national pride resoits to a 
thousand artifices, and to all the petty tricks of 
individual vanity. • 

Nothing is more embarrassing in the. ordinary 
intercourse of life, than this irritable ftatriotism of 
the Americans. A stranger may be Very well in- 
qlined to praise many of the institutions of their 
country, but hejjags perjnission to blame some of 
the peculiarities which he observes,— a permission 
“ jvhich is however inexorably refused. • America is 
therefore a free country, in which, lest anybody 
should bd hurt by yoqf remarks, you are not al- 
lowed to speak freely of private individuals or of 
the State ; of the citizens or of the authorities j of 
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publie^or of piiyate undertaking^ or, in short, of 
anything at all, except it be of the climate and the 
soil ; and even then Americans will Be found ready 
to defend ^either the one or the other as if they had 
;^bien contrived by thp inhabitants of the ^country. 

In our times, option must be made between the 
patriotism of all and ^e government of a feVt^ ; for 
the force and activity which the first confers, are 
irreconcileable with the - guarantees of tranquillity 
whhdi the second furnishes. 


NOTION OF RIGHTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

No great people without a notion of rights, — How the notion of 
rights can be given to a people.—- Respect of rights in the 
Dnited States.^ — ^Wlience it arises. 

After the idea of virtue, I am acquainted with no 
higher principle than that of right; or to speak 
morp accurately, these two ideas are commingled 
in one. „The idea of right is simply that of virtue 
introduced into the political world. It is the idea 
of right which enabled men to define anarchy and 
tyranny ; and which taught them to remain inde- 
pendent without arrogance, as ^sgll as to obey with- 
out servility. Tlie man who submifs to violence is 
debased by his compliance ; but when he obeys the ■ 
mandate of one who possesses that right of autlio- 
rity which he acknowledges in a fellow-creature, 
he rises in some measure above the person who de- 
livers the command. There are no great men with- 
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put vii^ue, and there are np great natio^, — i| may 
almoat be added that there would ;b(S”itib aocaety, — 
without the nation of I’ights ; fo.r what is thetsbil- 
dition of a mass of rational and intelligent beingi 
who are.pjjly nhited together by the bon^of force?? ^ 
I am persuaded that the only mean^ we 

possei^ at* the present time|||f inculcating the no-, 
tion of rights, and of rendeiAilg it, as it were, pal- 
pable to the senses, is to invest all the membefS of 
the community with the peaceful excise of per- 
tain rights: J;his is very clearly seen' in children, 
who are men without the strength and tiie experi- . 
ence of manhood. When a child begins to move 
in the midst of the objects which surround him, he 
is instinctively led to turn everything which he’ can 
lay his haiidj^ upon to his own purposes ; he has no 
notion of the property of others ; but as he'gradu- 
ally learns th*e value of things, and begins to per- 
ceive that he may in his turn be deprived oi, his 
possessions, he becomes more circumsj)ect, and he 
observes those rights In others which heVishes to 
have respected in himself, llie principle .which the 
child derives from the possession Of his toys, is 
'taught to the mai^y the objects which he may 
call his own. *ffrAmerica those complaints against 
.property in general, which are so frequent in Eu- 
rope, ar# never heard, because in America there are 
no paupers ; and as every one has property of his 
o.wn to defend, every one recognises the principle 
upon Whkih’he holds it. 
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Tl^saxile thing occurs in the political worid. la 
Aonenca the lowest classes have ccmceived a very 
li^ft notion af political rights, because they exm- 
cfee those^rights ; and they refrain from attaeldag 
those of otlier. people, in order to ensura tlggir own 
from ^tack» ‘Whilst in Europe the same clasi^s 
sometime recalcitralpeven against the supreme 
power, the American submits without a murmur to 
the authority, of the pettiest magistrate. 

This truth is exemplified by the most trivial de- 
tails of national peculiarities. In France very few 
pleasures ?are exclusively reserved for the higher 
classes ; the poor are admitted wherever the rich 
are received ; and they consequently behave with 
propriety, and respect whatever contributes to the 
enjoyments in which they, themselves participate. 
In England, where wealth has a monopoly of amuse- 
ment as well as of power, complaints are made that 
whejiever the poor happen to Steal into the inclo- 
sures which are reserved for the pleasures of the 
rich, they commit acts of wanton mischief ; can this 
be wondered at, since care has been taken that th^ 
should have nothing to lose ? 

The government of the daijjgcracy brings the 
notion of political rights to the le^l of the hum- 
blest citizens, just as the dissemination of wealth, 
brings' the notion of property within thePreach of 
all the m^bers of the community ; and I confess 
that, to my mind, this is one of its ^eatest advan- 
tages. I do not assert that it is easy to teach men 
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tOk exetcise p^ticat rights ;'ifjJ>ut I maftitai^that 
when it is poltHUeJ the efFwts which mult mmi it 
are hi^y iih^rtapt ; fund I add that if tlljere J^er 
wu k time at which such an attempt oughl’ to 

0 St ' ' 1/ 

ms^V'JJinktime is our own. ^It is«(glear that 
influence of religious belief is shakeif, and thal^the 
notion* of divine rights is doming; it is^evident- 
that public morality is vitiated, and the ’ndti(!i»n* of 
moral rights is also disappearing : these avegenei^ 
symptoifls of the substitution of argument for faith, 
and of calculation for the impulsekijf s^timent. 
If, in the midst of this general disruption, you do . 
not succeed in connecting the notion of iS^hts^with 
that of personal interest, which is the only intmu> 
table point in the human heart, what means will 
y^ou have of*govcrmng Jhe world except by fear? 
Wlien I am told that since the laws are weak and 
the populace is wifd, since passions are excited 
and the authority of virtue is paralysed, no mea- 
sures must be taken to increase*the rights ofcthe 
democracy ; I reply, that it is ^th^^ tery reasons 
that some measures of the kind mu^t .he..:takcn 
and I am persuaded that governments are still more 
'interested in takingjdiem than society at large, be- 
cause governm'^ts are liable to bb destroyed, and 
iSociety 'cannot perish. 

l am ^t, howevef, inclined to exaggerate the ex-^ 
ample which America furnishes. In '%h§se States 
the. I^pl^ was invested with political rights at a 
time mie^ tjiey conUl scarcely be abused, for the 

VOL. II.’ **** 
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citiz^ -wire in number and simple in their 
manners. As they have increased, the Americans 
hj^ve not augmented the power^of the democracy, 
but they l;ave, if I may use; the expression, extended 
it! dominions* , * •'*» 

It oannofbe doubted that the momejit at which 
[>olitical<(pights are gii||ted to a people that had be- 
fore been with',) ut them, is a very critical, though 
it be a necessary one, A cliild may kill before he 
is sfware of the value of life ; and he may deprive 
another*persdn of his property before he is aware 
that his own may b6 taken away from him. The 
lower orders, when first they are invested with po- 
iitictd rights, stand in relation to those rights, in 
the, .same position as the child dobs to the whole of 
nature, and the celebrated adage ma 3 ^ tlien be ap- 
plied to them, Homo, jmer robusttis. This truth 
may even be perceived in America. The states in 
whith the citizens have enjoyed their rights longest 
are those in which they make the best use of them. 

It cannof be repeated too often that nothing is 
more fertile ip prodigies than the art of being free; 
but there is nothing more arduous than the apprep- 
ticeship of liberty . Suclt is noWj^g case with despo-’ 
tic institutions ;* despotism often promises to make 
amends for ‘a thousand previous ills; it sppporjis 
the right, it protects the oppressed, and*it main- 
tains public order. The pation is lulled by the 
temporary prosperity which accrues to, it, until it'is 
roused to a Sense of its own ipisery. Liberty, bn 
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the contrary, is generally establislied in the> -midst 
of agitation,, i^ is perfected by civil discord, and ite 
benefits cannot b^s^preciated until it is already 
(Ad, ‘ - 


HESlnSCT Foa the law IlSP^feE UNITED S’SiATES. 

Respect of tlie Americans for the law.— Parentid affection which 
they entcrtam for it. — ^Personal Interest of every one tso increase 
the authority of the law. , , • 

It is not always feasible to consult the wlMe peo- 
ple, either directly or indirectly, in the formation 
of the law ; but it cannot be denied that when such 
a measure is possible, the authority of the laW' is 
very much augmented. This popular origin, which 
impairs the “excellence "and the wisdom .of le- 
gislation, contribute prodigiously to increase its 
power. There is an amazing strength in the ex- 
pression of the determination of a whole people ; 
and when it declares itself, the imaginatio%*uf those 
who are most inclined to contet it, b oveirawed by 
its authority. The truth of this faqji, id vSry well 
known by parties ; and they consequently strive to 
msJee out a roa^pKty^ wlienever the-y can. If they 
have not the greater numbers of voters on their 
side,..t}fl^ assert that the true majority abstained 
from voting ; and if they are foiled even there, they " 
have cecourse to the body of those person^ who had 
no votes to give. . * , 

In the United States, except slaves, servants, and 
K 2 f . ‘ 
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paupers in thje feceipt of relief frojn the to^sUps, 
there is no class of persons who do :g6t exercise the 
elective franchise, and who do ' not indirectly con- 
tribute to' make the laws. Those who desi^^to 
attack the laws mufet consequently eitliei^' modify 
the opinion of the n^on or trample upon its d®* 
cision. t , 

A secopd reason, which is still more weighty, may 
he further adduced ; in Ihe United States every one 
is pers^ipally interested in enforcing the obedience 
of the whole community to the law ; lor as the mi- 
nority may shortly rally the majority to its princi- 
ple%-h: is interested in professing that respect for 
tlterdecrees of the legislator, which it may soon have 
occasion to Claim for its own. However irksome 
an enactment may be, the citizen of the United 
States complies with it, not oxdy because it is the 
work of the majority, but because it ori^n'ates in 
his own authority ; and hq, regards it as a contract 
to which h^ is himself a party. 

Id' the United States, then, that numerous and 
turbulent multitude does not exist, which always 
looks upon the law as its natural enemy, and ac- 
i^rdingly surveys it with fear and with distrust; 
It is impossible, on the other hand, not to perceive 
that all classes display the utmost reliancqilpoii the 
* legislation of their country, and that they are at- 
tadied to it by a kind of parental affection. , 

1 am wrong, howeyel, ki saj^ng all classes ; for 
as in America the E’Topcan sealc of authority is 



inverted, the wealthy are th^re pla0M in a position 
^alogous to thit of the poor in the Old World, 
ai|dit ii.tjhe opnlei^ classes which frequently‘too'1^ 
Upon the law with suspicion. I have already oh- 
se^d thqt the advantage of democracy is not. aa 
has been sometimes asserted, that it protects the 
interests oV the whole comnipnity, but simply that 
it protects those of the majority. In (iie^ United 
States, where the poor rule, the rich have always 
some reason to dread the abuses of ^^heir power. 
This natural* anxiety of the rich may produce a sul- 
len dissatisfaction, but societjs is not disturbed by 
it ; for, tlie same reason which induces tho rich 
to withhold their confidence in the legislative au- 
thority, makes them obey its mandates : Their 
wealth, which prevents them from making the law, 
prevents them from withstanding it. Amongst ci- 
vilizeid Rations revolts are* rarely excited except by 
such persons as have nothing to lose by them ;,and 
if the laws of a democracy arc not alway,S worthy 
of respect, at least they always obtain it : . for those 
who usually infringe the laws have na^,excuse for 
not complying with the enactments tlifey^ave thein- 
* selves made, and byjAvliich they are themselves be- 
nefited, whilst ‘the citizens whose iilterests might 
,be promoted by the infraction of them,, are induced,' 
Ijy- ^eir t:haracter and their station, submit to 
the decisions of the legislature, whatever they may 
he. Besides ]^hich, the people in America obeys 
the law not*only because it. emanates from the po- 
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pular authority, but becau^ tha(t >atrthoii§ty - ti^y 
modify it in smy points which may tpMVe vexatory 5 
a* la# is observed because it i%;^ ev9 
ii^ the first jj^lace, and an evil of transient duration 
m the second. . > " , 


ACTIVIt’t which PBaVADES ALL THE BRANCHES OF 
'i'HE BODY POLITIC IN- THE UNITED STATES ; IN- 
BLUBNCE WHICH IT EXERCISES UPON SOCIETY. 

More difficult to conceive the political activity which pervades 
the United States, tbaif'the freedom and equality which reign 
tiiere. — The great activity which peq>ctually agitates the le- 
gislative bodies is only an episode to the general activity.— 
XMlicuIt for ah American to confine himself to his own busi- 
ng.'— Political agitation extends to ali social intercouisse. — 
Commercial activity of the Americans partly attributable to 
this ceuse. — Iitdirect advantages which society derives from a 
democratic goveniment. 

On passing from a country in which free institu- 
tions are established to one where they do not exist, 
tlie traveUe^ is struck by the change ; in the for- 
mer all is bustle and activity, in the latter every- 
thing is cs&d and motionless. lu the one, amelio- 
ration and progress are the general topics of in- 
quiry ; in the. other, it s6ems as h'^the community 
only aspired to repose in the enjoyment of the ad- 
vantages which it has acquired. Nevertheless, the 
country which exerts itself so strenuously to pro- 
mote its welfai’e is generally more wealthy and more 
prosperous tiian that which a^ipeai’s to be 60 con- 
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tmted itB lot; and -when we compare them 
together, we can scarcely conceive how so many 
new wants arft daily felt in the former, whilst s6 few 
eeem to occur in the latter. . 

If tjiis remark is applicable to tl\ose' free coini- 
tries in w^ich monarchical and arisfooratic ittstitu> 
tions nuhsist, it is still more striking with regard to 
democratic republics. In these States it isVot only 
a portion of the people which is busied* with the 
amelioration of its social condition, hut the \id)ole 
community ms engaged in the task; and it is not 
the exigencies and the convenience of a single class 
for which a provision is to be made, but the exi- 
gencies and the convenience of all ranks of life. 

It is not impossible to conceive the surpassing 
liberty whfeh the Americans enjoy ; some idea may 
likewise be formed of the extreme equality which 
subsists amongst them,* but the political activity 
which pervades the United States must be se^n in 
order to be understood. No sooner do ypu set foot 
upon the American soil than you are stu^nned by a 
kind of tumult ; a confused clamour is heard on 
every side ; and a thousand simultdroous voices 
demand the immediate satisfaction of their social 
wants. Everything is in motion around you ; here, 
the people of one quarter of a town are met to de- 
cide up8n the building of a church ; tHlrc, the elec- 
tion of aTepresentative is going on ; a little further, 
the delegates of a district are posting to the town 
in order to* consult upon some local improvements ; 
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iii another place the lahonrei^ of a TiOage qtg^ 
Ihdr |:Aou^s to deliberate, upofi ^lh© projeC| Of a 
road ’or ajrablie school. IvieelingB lure Ifer* 

thi;;§ole.poifbse of de^nng their disapprobatkiil 
line of conduct ptirsned by the Gorerntoent ; 
Trhilst in other* assemblies the citizens ^alute thO 
authorities of the day as the fathers of their coun- 
try. Sokneties are formed which regard drunk- 
enness , as the principal cause of the evils under 
which the State labours, and which solemnly bind 
themselves to give a constant example of temper- 
ance ‘. 

Hie great political agitation of the American le- 
gisl^l^'jbodies, which is the only kind of excite- 
m^tthat attracts the attention of foreign countries, 
is a mere episode or a sort of continuat«)n of that 
universal movement which originates in the lowest 
classes of the people and extends successively to 
all the ranks of society. It is impossible to spend 
more efforts in the pursuit of enjoyment. 

The cares of political life engross a must promi- 
nent place^ the occupation of a citizen in the 
United States ; and almost the only pleasure of 
whiph an American has^, any idta, is to, take a part 
in the Government, and to discuss the part he has 

• At the time of my stay in the United States the Temperance 
Societies already 'Consisted of more than 270,000 members; and 
their effect^ had been to diminish the consumption of fermented 
liquors by 500,000 gallons per annum in the State of jfennsyU 
vania alone. 
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pervades iKiost tfidieig 
halats Uff i. jiircsi wcHnen frequently 'attend 
public . 3PEM^tio^s^ ^d Hsten to politwal barni^uda 
as u recreation after their household labours. Be* 
batiogjchibs are to a certain ^tent ^ substituteilw 
^theatrical .entertainments: an Anferican pannot 
ccmverse, but he can discuss ^ and when he attempts 
to talk he falls into a dissertation. He ''speaks, to 
you as if he was addressipg a meeting j and iir he 
should chance to warm in tlie course of the discus^ 
sion, he wilbinfallibly say ‘ Gentlemen,’ to thepcr^ 
son with whom he is conversing. 

In some countries the inhabitants display a cer- 
tain repugnance to avail themselves of therp^^cal 
privileges with which the law invests them ; kfwould 
seem that tliey set too high a value upon their rime 
to spend it on the interests of the community ; and 
they prefer to withdraw within the exact limits of 
a wholesome egotism, marked out by four sjmk- 
fences and a quickset hedge. But if an American 
were condemned to confine his activity to his own 
affairs, he would be robbed of one h^Lqf his ex- 
istence : he would feel an immense voi^ in the life 

’ which he is accustomed to lead, and his wretched- 

, # '• * 

ness would be' unbearable'. I am persuaded that 
. if ever a despotic government is established in Arne- 

^ The same remark -was made at Rome under tlic first Ciesars* 
Montesquieu somewhere allmic? to the excessive desgpndency of 
ifcrtain !^man citizens who, after^ the excitement of political life, 
were all at once flung back into the stagnation of private life.. 
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rica, it will find it more difficioltato surmou^ the 
habits' which institutions have* engehdmied*, 
thail’ to conquer the attachment of the dH^ens to 
freedom.'-’'' ■ ' ' 

This ceaseless agitation which demoarafic go* 
Vermont has introduced into the political woridi^ 
influences all sociar intercourse. I am hot sure 
that uphn the whole this is not the greatest advan- 
tage democracy ; and^I am much less inclined to 
apj^aud it for what it does, than for what it causes 
to be done. 

It is incontestable that the people frequently con- 
ducts public business very ill ; but it is impossible 
that the lower orders should take a part in public 
bu<d^hss without extending the circle of their ideas, 
and without quitting the ordinary roatine of their 
mental acquirements. The humblest individual who 
is called upon to cooperate in the government of 
Bocigty, acquires a certain degree of self-respect ; 
and as he possesses authority, he can command the 
services of minds much more enlightened than his 
own. He ^ canvassed by a multitude of applicants, 
who seek TO deceive him in a thousand different 
ways, but who instruct him fey their deceit. He 
takes a part in political undertakings which did not 
originate in his own conception, but which give 
him a' tastS for undertakings of the kind. New 
amdiojations are daily pointed out in the property 
which Ite holds in common with others, and this 
gives liim the desire of improving that property 
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whidb i» fi]iOre his own. He is p^haps 

neither bappiprcBor better tiiaa those wh<f came 
beft»re b^ b«lt k better iofomed and nmrC ad^ 
tive^ ‘ 2 have no doubt that the democratic institu- 
tions of 4^16 Hhited States, jomed to the j^ysidal 
oonstiteition of the country, are the i^anse (i)c 4 the 
direct, as* is so often asserted, but Uie indirect 
causey) of the prodigious commercial activi^ of the 
inhabitants. It is not engendered by the. laws, but 
the people learns how to promote it by the experi- 
ence derived from legislation. 

When the opponents of demoa-acy assert that a 
single individual performs the duties which he un- 
dertakes, much better than the government of the 
community, it appears to me that they are perSSctly 
right. The^overnment of tux individual^ supposing 
an equality of instruction on either side, is more 
consistent, more persevering, and more accurate 
than that of a multitude, and it is much better 
qualitied judiciously to discriminate the characters 
of the me)| it employs. If any deny* what I ad- 
vance”, they have certainly never seen ^ democratic 
government, or have formed their d^nion xipon 
■ very partial evidence. It is true that even when 
local circumstances an^ the disposition erf the 
, people allow democratic institution? to subsist, 
Uiey never display a regular and methodical sy- 
stem of .government. Democratic liberty k far 
fronr accomplishing alf the projects it undertakes, 
witli the silill of an adroit despotism. It frequently 
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HbandonB them before they, have borne their fpiits^ 
or risks than when the consequences may prove 
dan^rous ; but in the end it produces than 
miy absolute government, and if it do fewer things 
#ell, it does ft. greater number of things.' Under 
its syifiy, the transactions of the public fidministra* 
tion are not nearly so important as what is done 
by private exertion. Democracy does not confer 
the 'most skilful kind of government upon the peo- 
ple, but it produces that which the most skilful 
governments are frequently unable to awaken, 
namely, an all-pervading and restless activity, a 
superabundant force, and an energy which is in- 
separable from it, and which may, under favour- 
ahl©' circumstances, beget the roost amazing bene- 
fits. These are the true advantages ofidemocracy. 

• In the present age, when the destinie,s of Christ- 
endom seem to be in suspense, some hasten to as- 
sail democracy as its foe whilst it is yet in its early 
growth ; ,and others are ready with their vows of 
adoration for this new deity which is springing 
forth from .^haos: but both parties are very im- 
perfectly acquainted with the object of their ha- 
tred or of their desires ; tbey^. strike in the dark, 
and distribute' their blows by mere chance. 

• We mxxst first understand what the purport of so- , 
ciety and the aim of government is held to be. If ft 
be yoxxr intention to confer a certain elevation upon 
the human mind, and to teach it to regard Ihp 
things of this world with generous feelings ; 
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to inspiro men ^th n iscbrn of mgre< temi^M ad* 
vantage ; to pve birth to living convictions, and 
to keep ’ sdive the spirit of honourable devotedhess ; 
if hold it tq be a good thing to refine the habdtie, 
tb enibenii^ the mafiners, towcultivate the arts of% 
nation, and to promote the love of poetry," of l|^uty , 
and of renown ; if you woijld constitute a people 
not unfitted to act with power upon all ottier na- 
tions ; nor unprepared for those high enteaprizes 
which, whatever be the result of its etforta, •«dll 
leave a namb for ever famous in time, — ^if you Re- 
lieve such to be the principaPobject of society, you ‘ 
must avoid the government of democracy, which 
would be a very uncertain guide to the ei^ you 
have in view. * , ’ 

. But if yofi hold it to be expedient to divert the 
moral and intellectual activity of man to the pro- 
duction of comfort, and to the acquirement of the 
necessaries of life ; if a clear understanding he more 
profitable to men than genius ; if your object be not 
to stimulate the virtues of heioism, Gut to create 
habits of peace ; if you had rather witne^ vices tlian 
crimes, and are content to meet with fewer noble 
deeds, provided offefices J»e diminished in the j^ame 
proportion ; if, instead of living In the midst of a 
‘ferilliant state of society, you are ‘contented to 
have prosperity around you ; if, in short, you are of 
opinion tliat the principal object of asiGoverhment 
is not .to cqnfer the greatest possible share of power 
and of glory uportthe body of the nation, but to 
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ensure the greatest degt^’of ei^oyment, and th6 
least degree of misery to each of the individuals 
who'compose it, — if such be your desires^ you can 
have no 8}irer means of satisfying.them, than by 
equalizing the. conditions of men, and est^dishing 
democratic mslitutions. •« 

But if the time be past at which such a hhoice 
was po^ibie, ;^nd if some superhuman , power im« 
pel us towards one or the other of these ^two go- 
vernmenjts without consulting our wishes, let^us at 
least etraeavour to make the best of fhat which is 
allotted to us ; and Ifet us so inquire into its good 
and ite evil propensities as to be able to foster the 
£brm^, and repress the latter to the utmost. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

UNLIMITEJt POWER OF THE MAJORITY IKTTHE If KITED 
STATED, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Natural strength of the majority in democracies. — Most of the 
American Constitutions have increased this strength by artifi- 
cial means. — How this has been done. — Pledged d^cgatSs.— 
Moral powef of the majority. — Opinion as to its rndMlibllfty, 
— Res})ect for its rights, how augmented in the United StHt^a. • 

The very essence of democratic government con- 
sists in the absolute sovereignty of the majijjgty ; 
for there is nothing in democratic states which is 
capable of fesisting it. Most of the American 
Constitutions have^ougljt to increase this natural 
strength of the majority by artificial means*. 

The legislature is, of all political institution^, the 
one which is most easily swayed by the wishes of 
the majority. The Americans determined that the 
members of the legislature should be elected by the 
, people immediately, and for a very brief term, in 

* Wc observed in examining ^he Federal Constitution that the 
efforts of the legislators of the Union had been diametrically op- 
• |)08ed to the present tendency. The consequedee has been that 
the Federal Government is more independent in its spfiere than 
that of tl^^ ^Btates. But the Federal Government scarcely ever 
interferes in any but extertfal afiairs ; and the Governments of 
tiie States are. in reality tlie authorities which direct society in 
America. 



d^f,^lhe geii^nSeoa 
i^ctionsy littf eVea io'itiM? 4su}]f of tba'r 

^.ee^itaents, TKe noiiembelrs of WtSi Houi|^ ala 
tatlen froq;i the samo class in society, mad at^ no* 
minated in the same manner ; so that 
caliom of the legislative bodies are almqet as impid 
and quite as irresistible as those, of a single assexa- 
bly. It if; to a legislature thus con^tUted, that al- 
most all the authority of the Goii^ernment has been 
entrusted. ' 

. But whilst the law increased the =• strength of 
those authorities whfeb of tliemselves were strong, 
it enfeebled more and more those which •were na- 
turally weak. It dc]')rivcd the representatives of 
the ex^trtive of all; stability and independence; 
and by subjecting them completely to the caprices 
cif the*legislatUre, it robbed them of the slender in- 
fluence which the nature of a democratic govern- 
ment might have alloamd them to retain. In se- 
veral States, the judicial power was also submitted 
?to the, elective discretion of the majorit}^'; and in 
ail of theni^ its existence was made to depend on the 
pleasure of the legislative authority, since the re- 
presentatives were empowered ai^ually to regulate 
the stipend of the judges. 

Custom, however, has done evenjmore than law. 
A proceeding which will in the^^end se^all the 
guarantees of representative government drought, 
is beebming more and more general in the United 
States; it frequently happens that the electors, 
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wkj choosy, ^ d^pgale^ pc^t put a peytaip U»fr of 
cm^uct to Hfia, tod ^tnpos^ a pertato 

number of pomtive obligations which he is pledgeH 
to fulfil. With the exception of the tumult, this 
comes tft fhe same thing as the ipajority of the 
populace held its deliberations iri* the i^^ket- 
plaee.. . 

Several other circumstances concur in rendering 
the power of the majority in America, 'not only 
preponderant, but irresistible. The moral authority 
of the majority is partly based upon the notion, that 
there is more intelligence ami more wisdom in a* 
great number of men collected together than in a 
single individual, and that tlie (piautity of J^isla- 
tors is moi‘e important than their (juality. I’he 
theory of equality is in fact applied to the intellect 
of man ; and human ])ridc is thns assailed in its 
last retreat, by a doctrine which the minority hesi- 
tate to admit, and in which they very slowly coneur. 
Like all other powers, and perhajis moruthan all 
other powers, the authority of the mtoy requires 
the sanction of time ; at first it enforce^ obedience 
by constraint ; but its laws arc not respected until 
‘they have long been mainjgined. 

The right of governing society, Vhicli the majo- 
rity supposes itself to derive from its superior in- 
telligence* was introduced into the United States 
by the firiSt settlers; ayd this idpa, which would 
be sulHcient of itself to create a free nation, bat. 
now been amalgamated with the manners'of the 

VOL. II.' L • ■ ' . 
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people, and the minor inci^nta of sopial. inter- 
eonrse. . 

The French, under the old monarchy, held it for 
a maxim, (yrhich is still a fundamiental principle of 
the English Constitu^on,) that the Kiqg<- could do 
no wrong ; •and if he did do wrong, th^ blame was 
imputed to his advisers, This notion was# highly 
favouiabie to habits of obedience j and it enabled 
the subject to complain of the law, without ceas- 
ing to love and honour the lawgiver. The. Ame- 
ricans entertain the same opinion wkh respect to 
the majority. » 

The moral power of the majority is founded 
upon yet another principle, which is, that the in- 
terests of the many are to be preferred to those of 
the few. It will readily be. perceived that the re- 
;«pect here professed for the rights of the majority 
must naturally increase or diminish according to 
the state of parties. When a nation is divided into 
several irreconcileable factions, the privilege of the 
majority is'often overlooked, because it is intolerable 
to comply with its demands. 

If there existed in America a class of citizens 
whom the legislating majority sought to deprive of 
exclusive privileges, which they bad possessed for 
ages, and to bring down from an elevated station to 
the level of the ranks of the multj|ude, it is probable 
that the minority would ^be less ready*, to comply 
with its laws. But as the United States were co- 
lonized by men liolding an equal rank amongst 



themselves, thefe is as yet ho‘ hataral or permanent 
acmrce of dissension between ttie interests of its 
difiereut inhaWants. 

I^ere are certain communities in which the per- 
sons vrlfo’ constitute the minority ^an never hope 
to draw over the majority to their side. Because 
they hiust then give up the* very point wli^ph is at 
issue between them. Thus, an aristocracy can never 
become, a majority whilsf it retains its exclUsiv'e 
privileges, and it cannot cede its privileges wit^tout 
ceasing to be an aristocracy. . ■ ■ .. , 

In the United States, political questions cannot 
be taken up in so general and absolute a manner ; 
and all parties are willing to recognise the^ights 
of the majority, because they ail hope to turn those 
lights to their own advantage at some futun^ time. 
The majority therefore in that country exerci^ a 
prodigious actual authority, and a moral influence 
which is scarcely less preponderant; no obslacles 
exist wliich can impede, or so much as rgtard its pro- ^ 
gress, or which can induce it to heed the complaints 
of those whom it crushes upon its path. This state 
.of tilings is fatal in ^itself and dangerous for the 
future. < . . 
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UNLIMlfliD POWER OF THE MAJORITY IN- 
CREASES IN AMERICA, THE INSTABILITY OF LEGIS- 
LATION AND THE ADMINISTRATION INHERENT’ IN 

democracy' '* ' ' 

' i' 

The Americans increase the mutability of the laws whif?h is in- 
herent; iu democracy by dnanging the legi^latlare every year, 
and by hivesting it with unbounded authority.— llie same 
effect is prodttced upon the administration, — In America social 
auelioration is conducted more energetically, but less perse- 
vcringly than in Europe. 

I HAVE already spoken of the natural defects of de- 
mocratic institutions, and they all of them increase 
in the exact ratio of the power of the majority. To 
begin with the most evident of them all ; the mu- 
tability of the laws is an evil inherent in democratic 
government, because it is natural to democracies to 
raise men to power in very rapid succession. But 
this" evil is more or less sensible in proportion to 
the authbrity and the means of action which the 
legislature possesses. 

In America the authority exercised by the legis- 
lative bodies is supreme ; nothing prevents them 
from accomplishing theiv wishes ;with celerity, and 
with irresistible power, whilst they are supplied by 
new representatives every year. That is to say, tkd 
circumstances which contribute most powerfully to 
democratic instability, andrwhich admit of the free 
application of caprice to every object m the State, 
are here in full operation. In conformity with this 
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principle, America is, at the present daj|r, the 
country in the world where lavrsi, last the shortest 
time. AlmoA all the American constitution^’have 
been amended within the ^ourse of thirty years : 
there i^ therefore not a singlevAmerioan State which 
has not ngmdided the principles of i^ legislation in 
that lapse of time. As for j;he laws themselves, a 
single glance Upon the archives of the different 
States of the Union suffices to convince* one,. that 
in America the activity of the legislator never 
slackens. Not that the American democracy is 
naturally less stable than an^ other, but that it is’ 
allowed to follow its capricious propensities in the 
formation of the laws ‘. ^ ^ 

The omnipotertce of the majority, .and the rapid 
as well as aMsolute manner in which its decisions 
are executed .in the JJnited States, has not only the 
effect of rendering the law unstable, but it exercises 
the same influence upon the execution of the* law 
and the conduct of the public adrninistralion. As 
the majority is the only power which *it is impor- 
tant to court, all its projects are taken up with the 

The legislative acts pfomul^ated by the State of Massachu- 
setts alone, from the year 1780 to the present time* already fill 
three stout volumes : and it must not be forgotten that the coi- 
nfection to which I allude was published in 1823* when many old 
laws which had fallen into disuse were omitted. Tire State of 
Massachusetts, which is not more jiopulous than a department 
of France, may be considere<f as the most stable, the most con- 
latent, and the most sagacious in its undertakings of the whole 
Union. 
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greatest ardour ; but no sooner is its attention die* 
looted, than all teis ardour ceases ; whilst in the 
"states of Europe, the adminiMration is at 
Mice independent andj^ secure, so that the projects 
of the legislature are ,put into execution^ ■although 
its immediate attention' may be directed to other 
objects. * 

In Xoierica certain ameliorations are tmdertaken 

/S' 

with much more zeal and activity than elsewhere ; 
in Europe the same ends are promoted by much 
less social effort, more continuously a;^lied. 

Some years ago scVeral pious individuals under- 
took to ameliorate the condition of the prisons. The 
pub^o was excited by the statements which they put 
forward, and the regeneration of ‘criminals became 
a very popular undertaking. New prisons were 
built ; and, for the first time, tJic idea.of reforming 
as well as of punishing the delinquent, formed a 
pare of prison dicipline. But this happy alteration, 
in which the public had taken so hearty an interest, 
and which tlie exertions of the citizens had irresis- 
tibly accelerated, could not he completed in a mo- 
ment. Whilst the new penitentiaries were being 
erected, (and it was the pleasure of the majority that 
they should be terminated with all possible celerity,) 
the old prisons existed, which still contained a great 
number of offenders. These gaqjs became more 
unwholesome and more corrupt in proportion as 
the new establishments were beautified and im- 
proved, forming a contrast which may readily be 
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understood. Thtf majority was so eageriy enjployed 
in founding the new prisons, tl^t those which id- 
ready existed 'were forgotten j and as the general 
attention was diverted to ^ novel object, the care 
whichASd hitherto been bestowed ^on the others 
ceased. IJhe salutary regulations of discipline were 
first rUaxed, and afterwards,broken ; so that in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a prison whi^ti bore 
witness^ to the mild and enlightened spfrit of our 
time, dungeons might be met with which remiiided 
the visitor ol* the barbarity of the Middle Ages. 


TYRAfJNY OF THE MAJORIXY. 

How the ])rinci])le of the sovereignty of the people is to be under 
stood. — Impossibility of conceiving a mixed government,— ^Thc 
sovereign power must centre somewhere. — Precantionf^ lo be 
taken to control its action. — These precautions have notv been 
taken in the United States. — Consequences. ^ 

I HOLD it to be an impious and an execrable maxim 
that, politically speaking, a people has a right to do 
, whatsoever it pleases ; and yet 1 have asserted that 
all authority originates irythe will of the majority. 
Am I, then, in contradiction with myself? 

••A general law — which bears the name of Justice 
— has been made and sanctioned, ndt only by a 
majority of this or thart people, but by a majority 
of mankind. The ^rights of every people are conse- 
ciuenlly confined*within the limits of what is just. 
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A vaation may be considered in thS light of a jury 
'which is empowered to represent society at large, 
and to ai>ply the great and general law of Justice. 
Ought such a jury, whiph represents, society, to have 
more power t^an th^ society in which the Jaws it 
applied originate? ’ ‘r 

When I refuse to obey an unjust law, I do not 
contest the right which the majority has of com- 
manding, but I simply appeal from the sovereignty 
of the iKXjpIc to the sovereignty of mankind. It has 
been asserted that a people can never entirely out- 
step the boundaries ot justice and of reason in those 
afiiurs which arc more peculiarly its own ; and that 
consequently full power may fearlessly be given to 
the majority by which it is represented. But this 
language is that of a slave. 

A majority taken collectively may be regarded 
as a being whose opinions, and most frequently 
who^ interests, are opposed to those of another 
being, which is styled a minority. If it be admitted 
that a man, possessing absolute power, may misuse 
that power by wronging his adveisaries, why should 
a majority not be liable to the .same reproach? Mei? 
are not apt to change ti'Cir characters by agglo- 
meration ; nor does their patience in tlie presence 
of obstacles increase with the consciousness of their' 
strengths And for these reasons I can never 

A 

* No one will assert that a people cannot forcibly wrong an- 
other people ' but parties may be looked upon as lesser nations 
within a greater one, and they are aliens to each other ; if there- 
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willingly invest atiy number of my /ellow-creatures 
with that unlimited autliority which I should re- 
fuse to any on*e of them. 

I do not thin^ that it is i^sible to combine se- 
veral prifloiples in the sam^government, so as at 
the same time to maintain^ freedom * and really to 
opposd them to one another.^ The form of govern- 
ment which is usually termed mixed has Always 
appeared to me to be a mere chimera. Accurately 
speaking there is no such thing as a mixed govern- 
ment, (with* the meaning usually given to tliat 
word,) because in all commdhities some one prin- 
ciple of action may be discovered, which prepon- 
derates over the others. England in the la^ cen- 
tury, which has been more especially cited as an 
example of this form of government, was in point 
of fact an essentially aristocratic state, although it 
comprized very powerful elements of democracy : 
for the laws and customs of the country were such, 
that the aristocracy could not but preponderate in 
the end, and subject the direction of jlublic affaire 
to its own will. The error arose from too much at- 
, tention being paid to the actual struggle which was 
going on between the noljies and the people, with- 
out considering the probable issue of the contest, 
•which was in reality the important point. When a 
community really has a mixed government, that is 

fore ifr be admitted that a nation can act tyrannically towards 
another-natiott, it caunt^t be denied that a party may do the same 
towards another party. ^ 
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saj, when it is equally <hivilled between two 
adverse" principles, it Jraust*^either pass through a 
revoTfiition, or fall into complete dissolution. 

I am therefore of opinion that gome one social 
power must always b6 made to predominate over 
the others ; but I think that liberty is endangered 
when this powerjs clicked by no obstacles* which 
may retard its course, and force it to moderate its 
own vehemence. 

Unlimited power is in itself a bad and danger- 
ous thing; human beings are not competent to 
exercise it with discretion ; and God alone can be 
omnipotent, because his wisdom and his justice are 
alv^ajts equal to his power. But no power upon 
earth is so worthy of honour for itself, or of reve- 
rential obedience to the rights which \t represents, 
that I would consent to admihits uncontrolled and 
all-predominant authority. When I see that the 
right and the means of absolute command are con- 
ferred on a people or upon a king, upon an aristo- 
cracy or a democracy, a monarchy or a republic, I 
recognise the germ of tyranny, and I journey on- 
wards to a land of more hopeful institutions. 

In my opinion the mvjn evil of the present de- 
mocratic institutions of the United States does not 
arise, as is often asserted in Europe, from their 
weakness, but from their overpowering strength ; 
and I am not so much alarmed at the excessive 
liberty which reigns in that country, as. at the very 
inadequate securities which exist against tyranny. 
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When an indmdual or a party is, wronged in 
United States, to whom can he apply for redress ? 
If to public opinion, public opinion constitutes the 
majority; if to the legislate, it represents the 
nxajorit^,*emd implicitly obe|[s its injunctjbns ; if 
to the executive power, it is appointed* by the ma- 
jority and remains a passive tool in its hands ; the 
public troops consist of the majority under "arms ; 
the jury is the majority invested with thef right of 
hearing judicial cases ; and in certain States even 
the judges a^e elected by the majority. However 
iniquitous or absurd the evil of which you complain 
may be, you must submit to it as well as you can'. 

If, on the other hand, a legislative power ^ould 
be so constituted hs to represent the majority with- 
out necessarily being the slave of its passions ; an 

* A striking instaiice oithe ej:cesBC5 which may be occasioned 
by the despotism of the majority occurred at Baltimore in the 
year 1812. At that time the war was very popular in Balth|tore* 
A journal which had taken the other side of the question excited 
the indignation of the inhabitants by its opposition. The po- 
pulace assembled, broke the printing-presses, and attacked the 
houses of the newspaper-editors. ITie militia was called out, but 
no one obeyed the call ; and the only means of saving the poor 
i\fretches who were threatened by the frenzy of the mob, was to 
throw them into prison as coram^ malefactors. But even this 
precaution was ineffectual ; the mob collected again during the 
night ; the magistrates again made a vain attempt to call out the 
iSilitia ; th% prison was forced, one of the newspaper- editors was 
killed upon the spot, and the others were left for dead : the ghilty 
parties were acquitted by th^ jury when they were brought to 
trial. * 

I said ’one dSy to an inhabitant of Pennsylvania^ "Be so good 
as to explain^ to me how^it happen^, that iu a State founded by 
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executiT®, so as to retain a eertain degree of 
uncoatroUed authority and a judiciary, so as to 
remMn independent of the two other powers; a 
government would be|fonned which would still be 
democxsitic, without incurring any risk .of tyranni- 
cal abuse. ' 

*0 

I do not say that ^tyrannical abuses frequently 
occur In Am< rica at the present day ; but I main- 
tain that no sure barri€r,is established against them, 
and that the causes which mitigate the government 
are to be found in the circumstances and the man- 
ners of the country fnore than in its laws. 

Quakers, and celebrated for its toleration, freed Blacks are not 
allcMlve^ to exercise civii rights. They pay the taxes; is it not 
fair that they slipuld have a vote ?” * 

‘"You insult ns,” replied my informant, '"if imagine that 
our legislators could liavt? committed so gross an act of injustice 
and intolerance.** , ♦ r 

What, then, the Blacks possess the right df voting in this 
country?” 

""Without the emallcst doubt.” 

How comes it, then, that at the polling-booth this morning 
I did not perceive a single Negro in the whole meeting?” 

. "‘This is not the fault of the law : the Negroes have an undis- 
puted right of voting ; but they voluntarily abstain from making 
their appearance.” ^ • x 

‘"'A very pretty piece of mo^sty ou their parts!” rejoined I, 
“Why, the truth U that they arc not disinclined to vote, but 
they are afraid pf being maltreated ; in this country the law is 
sometimes unable to maintain its authority, without t^e support 6f 
the majority. But in this case the majority entertains very strong 
prejudices against tiie Blacks, anc^tbe magistrates arc unable to 
protect them in the exercise of their legal privileges.” 

“Wliat, then, the majority claims the jight not "only of making 
the laws, but of breaking tlie laws it has made ?*’ 
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EFFECTS OF ThI UNLIMITED POWER OF THE MAJO- 
RITY UPON TI|B ARBITRAItr AUTHORITY OF THE 

amerkTan public officejIi. 

• • ^ • 

Liberty ^eft by the American laws to public officers witliin a cer- 
tain sphere. — Their power. 

A DISTINCTION must bc drajvn between tyFanny.ancl 
arbitrary power. Tyranny may be .exercised "by 
means of th^law, and in that case it is not arbi- 
traiy : arbitrary power may he exercised for the ' 
good of the community at large, in which case it 
is not tyrannical. Tyranny usually employ %arbir 
trary means, but,*if necessary, it can. rule without 
them. * 

In the United States the unbounded power of the 
majority, wdiich is favourable to the legal despotism 
of the legislature, is likewise favourable to the* ar- 
bitrary authority of the magistrate, Tliemiajority 
has an entire control over the law when it is made 
and when it is executed ; and as it possesses an- 
, equal authority over those who are in power, and 
the community at large, i{» considers public officers 
as its passive agents, and readily confides the task 
•fe'f serving its designs to their vigilance. Hie de- 
tails of their office and the privileges which they 
are to enjoy are rarely defined beforehand ; hut 
the majority treats them, as a master does his ser- 
vants, when they are always at work in his sight. 
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and the.pdVar o£ dirksting or reprimanding 

tyian'-at ‘evei^ instant:^ . ‘ 

* M gpmral tbe American fiincti&naries are &r 
more iad^^^dent ^an th^e fVench civil officers 
vritiiin? the sphere ^ich is prescribed' to them. 
iSi^^xaes; even, they are allowed by .the popular 
authority to exceed those bounds ; and as they are 
protected by the Opinion, and backed by the co- 
operation, of the majority, they venture ujpon such 
manifestations Of their power as astonish a Euro- 
pean. By this means habits are formed in the 
heart of a free counfry which may some day prove 
fatal to its liberties. 


rowha exercised by the majoriti^ in America 
■ I V' upon opinion. 

III America, when the majority has once irrer^ahly decide a 
qwestion, all discussion ceases. — Reason of this. -—Moral power 
exercis^ by the majewity upon opinion. — Democratic republics 
have deprived despotism of its physical instruments. — iPheir 
despotism sways the minds of men. 

It is in the examination of the display ^ public 
opinion in the United Spates*, that we clehrly per-* 
ceive how far the power of the majority surpasses 
all l^e powers with which we are acquainted in Eij-a 
r(^. ' Intellectual principles exercise an^induhnee 
which is so invisible and ^often so inappreciable, 
that fhey hafite the toils of oppression. . At the pre- 
sent time the. most absolute rn'oRarchs in Europe 
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are unable to prevent notwns, .%lj^ aire 

opposed to tlHsir authority, #om cir<^ulntin 
eretthi^gbowt th^ dominions, and even iutlheu’ 
courts. Such is not the Icn^ in America ; as, hpg 
as the. 

riedon; but 
pronounced, 

the friends, as well as the opponents, of thd i^^ar 
sure, unite in assenting to Us propriety. 
sou of this is perfectly clear : no monarch , is soAb.^ 
solute as to oombine all the powers of society in h|s 
own hands, and to conquer alb opposition, with, the* 
energy of a majority, which is invested with , the 
right of making and of executing the laws. . 

The authority ef a king is purely physical, and 
it controls the actions of the subject ^thout? sub- 
duing his private will ; but the majority j^sess®# 
a imvrer whieSb is physical and inoral at the sgine 
time ; it acts upon the will as well as upon tho ac- ^ 
tions of men, and it represses riot only all content, 
but all controversy. . * 

I know no country in which there is so little true 
independence of mind wid freedom of discuasiori 
*as in Abaerica. In afiy constitutional state in Eu- 
rope every sort of religious and political theory may 
J^e advocated and prop^ated abroad for there is 
no iSauntfy in Europe so subdued by any single,,aji* 
thority, ai not to cont^qn citizens who are retuiy to 
protect the jman who raises his voice in the 
truth, from the consequences of his hardihood.,, li 


ity IS still un^^ed, di^^irin is w- 

:,as soon as^its decision**is irre^^pi^^y 
a submissive silence is observed ; 



liB Is u^<^unate eiiough to live jinder an aTjsolute 
government, tjje people is upon |us side ; if hie in- 
^bijts a fri^ country, he may find a^shelter J^ehind 
thelauthority of the tjirpne, if he require one. The 
aristocratic pqrt of Sj^ciefy supports him in .sonie 
countries, and the democracy in others. But in 
a nation . where democratic institutions exist, or- 
ganizfcd like those of the United States, there is but 
one. sole authority, one single element of strength! 
smd of success, with nothing beyond it. / 

In America, the majority raises very formidable 
barriers to the liberty of opinion: within these bar- 
riers an author may wTite whatever he pleases, but 
he wijl repent it if he ever step beyond them. Not 
that he is exposed to the terrors of an auto-da-ft^ but 
he is tormented by the slights and pr'.rsecutions of 
daily political career is closed for 

ever, since he has offended the only authority which 
is able to promote his success. Every sort of com- 
pensation, even that of celebrity, is refused to him. 
Before he published his opinions, he inpagined that 
he held them in common with many others ; but 
no sooner has he declared therti' openly, than he his 
loudly censured by his overbearing opponents, 
whilst those ‘^ho think, without having the courage 
to, speak, like him, abandon him in silence. He 
yields at length, oppressed by the daily Morts he 
has been making, and he subsides into ‘feilence, as 
if he was tormented by remorse for having spoken 
the truth. -- 
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Fetters hea!tlsineaw<ere the coarse iifBtn)jnients 
t^antiy formerly eiftployedj’but the did; 
liaiiidybaW'our^age has refiaed the arts of despo> 
tiilxiv which seetnpd howeyer tft^ave been sufficiently 
perfected 'before. The dx^sses of monarchical 

power had.<lefvi8ed a variety of physidal 'means of 
oppreslion; the democratic j’epublics of the pre> 
sent day have rendered it as entirely an alhiir of 
the min^, as that will which it is intended to 
coerce. Under the absolute sway of an individtial 
despot, the body was attacked in order to subdue , 
the soul ; and the soul escaped the blows which 
were directed against it, and rose superior to the 
attempt ; but such is not the course adopted Jjy 
tyranny in democratic rej)ublics ; there the body 
is left free, and the soul is enslaved. The sove- 
reign can no longer say, ‘You shall think as I do 
on pain of death;’ but he says, ‘You are free to 
think differently from me, and to retain your life, 
your property, and all that you possess*; but if 
such be your determination, you are henceforth an 
alien among your people. You may retain your 
civil ri^ts, but they wjH be useless to you, for you 
will never be chosen by ywur feUow-cjtizcns if you 
solicit their suffrages ; and they will affect to scorn 
y6u, if you solicit their esteem. You will rjpmain 
a mo n g men, but you will be deprived of the rights 
of mankind. Your fellcfw-creatures will shun you 
like mt impure being , and those who are most 

VOL. II. . * M ^ 
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persuaded of your innocence will*abandon ydu too, 
lest Jthey should be shunned in their turn. Go M 
peace! I have given you your life, Wt it is an 
istehce incomparably Jworse than death.’ 

Absolute nBonarchies have thrown an odium upon 
despdtisra let us beware lest democratic lOpublics 
should restore oppression, and should render it k^s 
odious and less degrading in the eyes of the many, 
by making- it still morer onerous to the fe\y. 

“Works have been published in the proudest na- 
tions of the Old W^orld, expressly intended to cen- 
sure the vices and deride the follies of the times : 
Labruy^ire inliabited the palace of Louis XIV. when 
he cdrnposed his chapter upon the Great, and Mo- 
li^re criticized the courtiers in the very pieces 
which were acted before the Court. But the ruling 
power in the United States is not to.be made game 
of; the smallest reproach irritates its sensibility, 
and the slightest joke which has any foundation in 
truth renders it indignant ; from the style of its 
language to the more solid virtues of its character, 
everything must be made the subject of encomium. 
No writer, whatever be hig eminence, ca^i escape 
from this tribute of adulation to his fellow->.citizens. 
The majority lives in the perpetual practice of self- 
applause ; and there are certain truthst which 6ie 
Americans can only learn from strangers or from 
experience. 

If great writers have not at present existed in 
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Axamdk, tiwB; reafon is very simply given in, thege 
be no literary genius wil^ut frees- 
tibto bf opinion, and freedom of opinion 'does not 
exist in America. Tlie^.Iaqrfsitjon has never been 
able to* prevent a vast iiiii^lber of* anti-religious 
books from'circulating in Spain. The empire *of the 
majority succeeds much better in the United States, 
since it actually removes the wish of publishing 
them. Unbelievers are tcf be met with in Ame- 
rica, but, to say the truth, there is no public organ 
of infidelity. Attempts have^been made by some^ 
governments to protect the morality of nations by 
prohibiting licentious books. In the United States 
no one is punished for this sort of works, But«o 
one is induced to write them ; not because all the 

t . . 

citizens are immaculate in their manners, but be- 
cause the majority of the community is decent and 
orderly. 

In these cases the advantages deri\’’ed |pom the 
exercise of this power are unquestionably ; arid I am 
simply discussing the nature of the power itself. 
This irresistible authority is a constant fact, and its 
jddicious exercise is an accidental occurrence. 
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JEFFJCTa OF THE TYRANNY OF THE MAJORITY U^ON 

THE NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE AlAERiCANS. 

«• ' ' 

Effects of the tyjKinny of the majority more sensibly fqjt hitherto 
in t\\e manrei^s than in the conduct of society, — ^They cheek 
the deii^lopment of leading characters. — Democratic ^republics, 
or^ni2ed lil^e th(j United States, bring the practice of courting 
favour within the reach of the many. — Proofs of this spirit in 
the United Status. . Why Jhcre is more patriotism in the peo- 
ple than in tliose wdio govern in its name. 

The tendencies Avhich I have just alluded to are 
as yet very slig'htly percei)tible in political society ; 
but they already begin to exercise an unfavourable 
influence upon the national character of the Ame- 
ricans. I am inclined to attribute the singular 
paucity of distinguished political characters to the 
ever-ificreasing activity of the despotism of the ma- 
jority in the United States. 

When the American Revolution broke out, they 
arose hi great numbers; for public opinion then 
served, not to tyrannize over, hut to direct the ex- 
ertions of individuals. Those celebrated men took 
a full part in the general agitation of mind cote.- 
mon at that .period, and they attained a high degree 
of personal fame, which w'as reflected back upon 
the nation, but which was by no means borrowed 
from it. ^ , 

In absolute governments, the great nobles who 
. are nearest to the throne flatter the passions of the 
.sovereign^ and voluntarily tnifckle to his ckprices. 



But the'inaas of the nation does not degrade^itself 
by i^rvitude j k often submits from weakness, from 
habit, . 01 : fronf ignorance, and sometinies from 
loyalty. Some nations have been known to sacii- 
ftce theif own desires to IthAse of tlie sovereign 
with pleasuf^ and with pride ; thus 'exhibiting a 
sort of independence in the very act of submission. 
These peoples are miserable, but they are not de- 
graded. There is a great difference between doing 
what one does not approve, and feigning to approve 
what one doeS ; the one is the necessary case of a 
weak person, the other befits the temper of a lac- 
quey. 

In free countries, where every one is more or 
less called upon to* give his opinion in the affairs 
of state ; in democratic republics, where public life 
is incessantly ^commingled with domestic' affairs, 
where the sovereign authority is accessible on every 
side, and where its attention can almost al^^'ays*be 
attracted by vociferation, more jicrsons a04o be 
met with who speculate upon its foibles, and live 
at the cost of its passions, than in absolute mon- 
qr^hies. Not because men are naturally worse 
in thes|. States than elsewhere, but the temptation 
is stronger, and of easier access at 'the same time. 
The result is sj>far more extensive debasement of 
the characters of citizens. 

Democratic republics extend the practice of car- 
rying favour, with the many, and they introduce it 
into a greater number of classes at once ; this is 



''dne of tlic most serious reproa^llp tlifit c^a be 
^ a4dresse(l to them. In democmti^ States brga- 
Mzed on the principles of the Americs|p.‘ republics, 
this is more especially the case, where the arKtho- 
,irity of the msyority is so absolute and .so irresisti- 

• bte, that a man must give up bis ri^ts as acitizeii, 
and .^lmt)St abjure his quality as a human being, ^f 
he inieads fb stray from the track which it lays 
down. • 

In that immense crowd which throngs the avenues 
to power in the United States, I found very few men 
who displayed any bf that manly candour, and that 
masculine indepiiadence of opinion which frequently 
distinguished the Americans in former times, and 
wkich constitutes the leading feature in distin- 
guished characters w’ heresoever they may be found. 
It seems r at first sight, as if all the ^ minds of the 
« Americans were formed upon one model, so accu- 

* rately ’ do they correspond in their manner of judg- 
ing. A;d;ranger does, indeed, sometimes meet with 
Americans who dissent fro^ these .rigorous fojjnu- 
laries ; with men who deplwe the defects of the 

' laws, the mutability and the ignorance of dempj- 
cracy ; who even go so far as to observe the evil 
'tendencies which impair the national character, 
and to point out such remedies as it>tnight be pos- 
sible to apply ; but no one is there to hear these 
things besides yourself, ai?d' you, to whom these 
secret reflectiorn^ are confided, are a stranger and 
I .a? bird of passage. They are very ready tOj com* 
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mwnic^ tSfthi^uich are useless to you, but they 
(^ntinue tii^hojld a ditFercnt language in public. 

] If ev|r lines are read in America, I am.well 
asStured bf two things : in the first plabe, that all 
tyhp perusp them will raise tltpir voices to condemn 

ine ; and in the second place, that w^ry many of 
• • • . 

them %ill acquit me at the bottom of ^Iseir con- 
science. 

I have heard of patriotism in the Unite.d States, 
and it is ^ virtue which may be found among the 
people, but never among the leaders of Hie people. 
This may be explained by anah>gy ; despotism de- 
bases the oppressed much ifiore t%^ the oppressor ; 
in absolute monarclxies the king- has often great 
virtues, but the courtiers are invariably servile. *It 
is trae that ihe American courtiers’ do not say 
‘ Sire,’ or * Your Majesty’ — a dislinctioit without 
a difi'crencej. ’ They are for ever talking of the na- 
tural intelligence of the populace they server? t^ey > 
do not debate the question as to which of; the vir- 
tuefriof their master is gre-eminently worthy of ad- 
miration ; for they assure him that he possesses all 
the virtues under .heaVen without having acquired 

I • 

them, or without caring to acquire them : they do 
not give him their daughters and tiicif wiVes to 
»aised af his pjeasui’e to the rank of his.concubines, - 
but, by sacrificing their opinions, they prostitute 
thediselves! Moralists ajid philosophers in America « 
are not obliged to conceal their opinions under the 
veil o]C allegory ; buj, before they venture uponv^ 
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ttarsh truth, they say, are a\5farie t^t tlie pep- 
'^^,yrHich we are addressing is too superior to iedl 
1 ^ weaknesses of human nature todpi^ the com- 
mand of its temper fo|r an instant; and we shoiflid 
not bold this language if we were not speaking to 
men, whonx their virtues and their int^ligence 
render more worthy of freedom than all the JTest of 

"i « 

the world.’ « 

It would hare been impossible for the sycophants 
of Xjouis XIV. to flatter more dexterously. For my 
part, I am persuaded that in all governments, 
whatever their nature may be, . servility will cower 
to force, and adulation will cling to power. The only 
ineaus^ of preventing men from degrading them- 
selves, is to invest no one with that unlimited autho- 
rity which is the surest method of debaiping them. 


GREATEST DANGERS OF THE AMERICAN REPUB- 
LICS I^OCEEI) FROM THE UNLIMITED POWER OF 
THE MAJORITY. 

?’ ?:V» 

Democratic republics liable to perish from a mi.^usc of their 
power, and not by impotence. — ^The^ Governments of the 
American republics are more ceiitraliyed and more energetic 
than those of the monarchies of Europe. — Dangers resulting 
, from this. — Opinions of Hamilton and Jefferson xxpon this 
point. 

, ' ' ' * 

GoverNmbnts usually fall a sacrifice to impotence 

01^ to tyranny. In the former cs^ tlteir poWer 
escapfs ffom them ; it is wrested from, their grasp 
in the latter. Many observers, who have witnessed 
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the .anarc|iy oC (hemocratic^tates, have imagined 
that the government of those States was nalu^lv'^ 
weak and impotent. The truth is, that when<dn|e 
hostilities are begun betweep parties, &e govern-*- 
inent loses its control over society. , But I do not 
think that a democratic power is nathrally without 
force hr without resources : say rather, that it is 
almost always by the abuse of its force, and the' 
misemployment of its resources that a democratic 
government fails. Anarchy is almost always pro- 
duced by its^yranny or its mistakes, but not by its 
want of strength. , • 

It is important not to confound stability with 
force, or the greatness of a thing with its du/ation. 
In democratic repxiblics, the power whiph directs’ 
society is not stable ; for it often changes hands 
and assumes a new direction. But whichever way 
it turns, its force is almost irresistible. The Go- 
vejmmenls of the American republics appear to me* 
to be as much centralized as those of the^absolute 
monarchies of Europe,^ndmore energetic th^n they 
are. I do not, therefore, imagine that they will 
^ perish from weakness*. 

* ‘ This power may be centred in an assembly, in "ii^hicli case it 
will be strong without being stable ; or it may be centred in an*. 
^Ihdividual, jn which case it will be less strong, Hut more stable, 

^ I presume that it is scarcely necessary to remind tlie reader 
her^^ as welf as throughout the remainder of this chapter, t%t 1 
speaking not of the PedtiraJ Government, but of the several 
Goveminents «of ^ch @tate which the majority controls at its 
pleasure. • , 
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if ever the free institutions of ^iheripa are de- 
that event maybe attributed to the un- 
listed authority of the majority, whk;|i may at 
sbme future time urgf the minorities to despera- 
tion, and oblige them to have recourse tp,phySical , 
force. Anarchy will then be the result, but it will 
have been brought about by despotism. * 

Mr. 'i-Iamilton expresses the same ojiinion in tlie 
FederaJ^tj No. 51. “ It is of great importance in 

a rejmbbe not only to guard the society agmnst the 
oppression of its rulers, but to guard ‘one part of 
the society against tlie injusticeiof the other part. 

J ustice is the end of government. * It is the end o{ 
civil It ever has been, and ever will be 

pursued ;^>ntil it be obtained, or until liberty be 
lost in the pursuit. In a society, uncter the fonns 
of which the stronger faction can readily unite and 
■oppress the weaker, anarchy may as truly be said 
to reign as in a state of nature, where the w^er 
individual is not secured against the violence of 
the stronger": and as in„ the latter state even the 
stronger individuals are prompted by the uncer- 
tainty of their condition to submit to a government, ^ 
which may protect the weak as well as themselves, ' 
so in the former state will the more i)owcrful fac- 
tions be gra?|ftally induced by a bke motive to wish- '' 
for a government which will protect all parties, the 
weaker as well as the more poyferf^l.-^lt can. be 
little doubts, that if the State of ^lipde Island 
was sepafited frdpi the Coufedesacy left to 
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the iasecurity of right$%inder the popular form 
of government within si^ch narrow limits, would to 
displayed such reiterated oppressions of thefaft^ 
tibus. majorities that some ^wer altogether inde- 
pendent the people, would soon be called ^br by 
!%e voice ^pf the very factions whoSe. misrijle had 
proved the necessity of it.’^ 

JetFerson has also thus expressed himsdtf in a 
letter to Madison* : Tim executive pow^\iyL our 
Government is not the only, perhaps not even^the 
principal object of my solioifea,^®* tyranny of 

the legislature is really the dailger most to be feared,* 
and will continue to be so for many years to come. 
The tyranny of the executive power wUl^Qtj|e in its 
turn, but at a more distant period/’ ^ ; \ 

I am glacl^to cite the opinion of Jefferson upon 
this subject rather than that of another, because I 
consider Iniii to be the most powerful advocate de- 
moi^cy has ever sent forth. 


^ 15th March, 178y. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

C AUSES WHICH MITIGATE THE TYRANNY OF THE 
^ MAJOUTT\ IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ABSENCE OF CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The national majority does^not pretend to conduct all business. 
—Is obliged to employ the town and county magistrates to 
execute its supreme decisions. 

I HAVE already pointed out the distinction which 
is to be made between a centralized '"government 
aud a centralized adnunistratiou. The (onner exista 
in America, but the latter is nearly unknown there. 
It' thfc directing power of the American communities 
had both these instruments of government at its 
disposal, and united the habit of executing its own , 
commands, to the right of coraihandiug ; if, after 
having’ established the general principles of govern-, 
ment, it descended to the details of public busi- 
ness; and if, having regulated the great interests of 
the country, ft could ,|^uetrate into the privacy of*' 
individual interests, freedom would soon be^^banished 
from the New World. ' ^ 

But in tlie United States the^ajhAy which so' 
freqtpntly displays the t^tfs anid Ihe^pifop^sities 
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^ a despot, is destitute of the'^'inore ^erfc)!^ ^ 
instruments of tyranny; ^ ^ : 

In the American repubUps the activity of the 
central govemqpient has never as yet been extended 
beyond a^kmited number of objects sufficiently pro> 
minent to«call forth its attention. The secondary 
affairs of society have neves been regulated^ by its 
authority ; and nothing has hitherto betrayed its 
desire of interfering in them. The majority is be- 
come more and more absolute, but it has nof in- 
creased the prerogatives of tlie central government : 
those great prerogatives have been confined to a 
certain sphere ; and although the despotism of the 
majority may be galling upon one point, It' cannot 
be said to extend to all. However the predominant 
party in the* nation may be carried away by its pas- 
sions ; however ardent it may be in the pursuit of 
its projects, it cannot oblige all the citizens to com- 
ply' with its desires in the same manner, and at the 
same time throughout the country, "^hen the cen- 
tral Government which represents that majority has 
issued a decree, it must entrust the executipn of its 
•will to agents, over whom it frequently has no cott- 
,trol, and whom it cannot perpetually direct. The 
tbwnships, municipal bodies^and counties may there- 
**fore be looked upon as conceialed breakwaters, which 
check or,part the tide of popular excitement. If an 
.^oppressive law were pdssted, the liberties of the peo- 
ple wouId»stUl be. protected by the means by which 
that law would bh put in execution ; the ma^rity 
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deseed .to the details, afid (as I wiH Ven- 
, J^re to style tl^em,) the puerilities of admiiustrative 
tyranny. Nor does tht^^^ple entertain that full con- 
sciousness <d its ai^hdrity,,, which wOuld prompt it 
to interfere in^'these matters ; it knows- extent 
of its natural powers, but it is unacquainted with 
the increased r esources which the art of government 
might furnish. 

This point deserves attention ;?for if a depiocratic 

republic, similar to that of the United States, were 

ever founded in a country where the powgr of' a 

single individual had previously subsikt^, and the 

effects of a centralized administration had sunk deep 

in^ tlfe habits and the laws of the people, I do not 

hesitate to assert, that in that country a more irU 

.sufferable despotism would prevail than any which 

now exists in the absolute monarchies of Europe ; 

m indeed than any which could be found on this 

side the confines of Asia. 

!• 


'/■hv * 

THK PROFESSION OF THE LAW IN TITE UNITfiD STATES 
SERVES TO COUNTERPOISE iHE DEMOCRACY. 

. I?. '' .ii 

Utility ol dincrnmiUitittg the natural propensities of the members 
of the legal profession. — ^These men called upou4to act a pro- 
minent part in future society. — In wliat manner the p^liar 
pursuits of lawyers give an aristocratic turn to their ideaa.*^ 
j^cidental frhich may check tbra tenden!i3y,^Ease ^th 
the aristoeV^^ coalesce# 'with Iqgal m!enu— ‘Use of law- 
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Joel's to a despot ; — The prcrfessloaof the .constitutes 
onlv aristocratic ^elemeiit with Which the natural elements of 
democracy combine. — Peculiar causes^which tend to gir^ 

an aristof^tic turn of mihd to tl^ English and American la"W- 
yer. — The aristocracy of Americit, is on the bench and at the 
bar. — In^ience of lawyersWpon American society — Their pe- 
culiar magisterial habits affect tlie legislatufe,^the adniinistra- 

tion, and et^en the peojde. 

• ’ 

In visiting the Americans and in studying their 
laws, we perceiv(^^hat the^ authority they fjave en- 
trusted to members of the legal profession, and«the 
influences wMgh these individuals exercise in the 
GlovernrSfettt,^; ife the most pov^rful existing security 
against the excesses of democracy. 

: This effect seems me to result from a general 
cause which it is 'useful to investigate, since it ihny 
produce anaibgous consequences elsewhere. 

The members of the l^gal profession have taken 
an important part in all the vicissitudes of political 
society in Europe, during the last five hundred 
years. At one time they have been the instruments 
of those w^ho were invested with political authority, 
and at another they have succeeded in converting 
> political q,uthorities into their instrument, jfei the 
Middle Ages they afforded a powerful support to the 
Crown ; and since that period tliey have exerted 
Hhepaselyps to the utmost to'Timit thfe royal prero- 
gative. In England they have ‘ contracted a close 
alliance with the aristocracy ; in France they have 
proved to be the gipst dangerous enemies of that 
class. It is my object to inquiref whether, npder 
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all these circumstances, the n?ember8 of the legal 
profession have been swayed by sudden and mo- 
mentary impulses ; oj whether they have been im- 
pelled by pignciples which are inherent in their 
pursuits, aud which will always recur .irt Jiistory. 
I am incited to this investigation by reflecting that 
this particulpr class of men will most likely play a 
prominent pnrt in that order of things to which the 
events of our time are giving birth. 

Men who have more especially devoted them- 
selves to legal pursuits, derive fronj those occupa- 
tions certain habits of order, a taste for formalities, 
and a kind of instinctive regard for the regular con- 
nexion- of ideas, which naturally render them very 
hostile to the revolutionary spirit and the unreflect- 
ing passions of the multitude. 

The special informatic^n lYhich Ifiwyers derive 
from their studies, ensures them a separate station 
in society ; and they constitute a sort of privileged 
body in. the scale of intelligence. This notion of 
their superiority jierpetually recurs to them in the 
jiractice of their profession : they are the masters 
of science which is necessary, but which is not, 
very generally known ; they serve as arbiters be- 
tween the citizens ; and the habit of directing the 
blind passions of parties in litigation to their pur- 
pose, inspires them with a certain contempt for the 
judgement of the multitude. To this it may be 
added, that they naturally constitute a body ; not 
by any previous underi^andiiig, or by an agreement 




w^icU directs them^to tt'common end ; but the ana- ^ 
logy pf their studies and the uniformity of their'ptp- . 
ceedings connect thepj^ minds together, as mucih a^ a 
common int^est could com^ne their endeavours. 

A portion of ’the tastes and of theHjabits of the 
aristocracy may consequently be discovered, in the 
chmaeters of men in the pi’ofession of the law. 
They participate in the same instinctive lo\*c of 
order and of formalities; and they cntortaiif the 
same repugnance to the actions of the multitude, 
and the same secret contempt of the government 
of the people, I do not ineaa to say that the natus 
ral propensities of law\ ers arc sufficiently strong to 
sway them irresistibly ; lor they, like nio^ otbpr ^ 
- men, arc governed by their private interests and 
the advantagK-'S of the moment. 

In a state of society in which the members of 
the legal pro’fcssion’are prevented from holding that 
rank in the political w'orld which they enjoy iu 
pri\ ate life, we may rest assured that they will be 
the loreinost agents of revolution, ^ut it must 
then be inquired whether the cause which induces 
them to innovate and to destroy is accident^Tor 
^ whether it belongs to^some lasting purpose wliich 
they entertain. It is true that lawyers mainly coiir* 
Jributed to the overthrow of the French Monarchy 
in 1789;* but it remains to be seen whetHer they 
acted thus because thgy had studied the laws, or 
because they were prohibited from cooperating in 
the work oT Icgisliftion. 
von. II. 



Five hundred years ago nobles, .b^u^ 

tifee people, and spcdce in its n^me ;*at the present 
tfm^ the aristocracy suppor^ the throne, and de> 
fends the royal prero^^tiTe. But aristocracy has, 
ZMJtwithstanding this, its peculiar instincts and pro- 
pensities. We must be careful not to confound^- 
isolated members erf a body with the body' itself. 
In all free governments, of whatsoever form they 
maj** be, members of the legal profession will be 
foupd at the head of all parties. The same remark 
is also applicable to the aristocracy ; for almost all 
the democratic convulsions which have agitated 
the world have been directed by nobles. 

A privileged body can never satisl’y the ambition 
of all its meinbers ; it has always more talents and 
more passions than it can find places to content 
and to employ ; so that a considerable number of 
individuals are usually to be met with, who are in- 
clined t», attack those very privileges, whjjch tliey 
find it impossible to turn to their own account. 

I do not, then, assert that all the members of the 


legal profession are at all times the friends of order, 
opponents of innovation, but .,nierely that 
mo3t of usually arc so. In a community in 
which lawyers are allowed to occupy, without op» 
position, that high station wliich naturally belong 
to them, their general spirit will be eminently eon-, 
■servative afid anti-democa^ic. When an aristo- 
cracy excludes the leaders of that profession’ from 
its ranks, it fexfeites enemies whidi are the more 
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to security as they are independent 
of the nobilitylSy their industrious pursuits ;* aiul’ 
they feel themselves t||L be , its equal in point of ih- 
. telligence, although they ei^oy less opulence and 
less pow^. But whenever an aristqcracy consents 
to impart^ Mme of its privileges to these sajne in- 
dividuals, the two classes coalesce very readily, and 
assume, as it were, the consistency of a single orflor 
,,i|rfifamily interests. 

I am,*iu like manner, inclined to believe, thgt a 
monarch wiR always be able to convert legal pract 
ritioners into tbe most serviceable instruments of 
his authority. There is a far greater affinity be- 


tween this class of individuals and the exjgcutive 
power, than there is between them and the people ; 
just as thero is a greater naturiil affinity between 
the nobles and the monarch, than between the 
^bles and the people, atthougli the higher orders 
of society have occasionally resisted the prerogative 
of the Crown in concert with the lower classes. 

Lawyers are attached to public elder beyond > 
every other consideration, and the best security of 
j public order, is adthority. It must not be ^|^t- 
ten, that if they prize''the free instituti6i|l‘ ^eir, 
country much, they nevertheless talue the legality 
iti those institutions far more ; they are less ^raid 
of tyranny than of arbitrary power ; and provided 
that the l^islature talc^ upon itself to deprive men ' 
j^^their independence, they are not dissatistied. 

I am th^refpfe cpnvinced that the prince whqj; in 

' ' ’ ■' -Te, ' ... ■' ' ' \ 4 
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presence of an encroaching deqroeiracy, shohld en- 
deavour to impair, the judicial authority in his domi- 
nions’, and to diminish the political influence of law- ' 
yers, would commit a great mistake. He would let 
slip the substance of authority to gr^sp at the 
shadow* He would act more wisely in introducing 
men connected with the law into the government ; 
and if he entrusted them with the conduct of a de- 
spotic ppwe; , beai’ing some marks of violence, that 
power would most likely assume the external fea- 
tures of justice and of legality in their-hands. 

The “government uf democracy is favourable to 
the political power of lawyers; for when the wealthy, 
the nql>le, and the prince are excluded i’rom the 
government, they are sure to occupy the highest 
stations in their own right, as it wei’e, since they 
are the only men of information and sagacity, be- 
yond the sphers of the people, who can be the ob- 
jectcof &e popular choice. If, then, they are led by 
their tastes to conibine with the aristocracy and to 
support the Thrown, they are naturally brought into 
contact with the people by their interests. They 
liket. ^e government of democracy, without parti- 
cipating in its propensities and without imitating 
its weaknesses ; Svhencc they derive a twofold au- 
thority, from it and over it. The people in dema 
cratic states does not mistrust the members of the 
legal profession, because it 4s well known that they 
are interested in serving the popular cause; and it 
listens to them without irritatic^, because it does 
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not attnbute t6 ifliem any sinister designs. The ob- , 
ject of lawyers is not, indeed, to oyerthrowthe insti- 
tutions of democracy, but they constantly endeavour 
to give it an impmiie which*diverts it from its real 
tendenpys-by means which are foreign to its nature. 
Lawyers belong to the people by birth' and iaterest, 
to thd^ aristocracy by habit ^nd by taste, and they 
may be looked upon as the natural bond and con- 
necting link of the two gr^at classes of society. 

The profession of the law is the only aristocratic 
element which can be amalgamated .without vio- 
lence with the natural elemeiSts of democracy, and 
which can be advantageously and permanently 
combined with them. I am not unacquainted 'vyth 
the defects which* are inherent in the character of 
that body ol* men ; but without this admixture-of 
lawyer-like spbrietyjvith^the democratic principle, 1 
question whether democratic institdtions could long 
be maintained ; and I cannot believe that a!^eptlblic 
could subsist at the present time, if the influence of 
lawyers in public business did not increase in pro- 
portion to the power of the people. 

\ . This aristocratic character, which I hold 16 be 
common to the legal profession, is much more dii 
stinctly marked in the United States and in En- 
"^land thj^n in any other country. This proceeds 
not only Ijom the legal studies of the English and 
American lawyers, but*from the nature of the le- 
gislation, and the position which those persons? oc- 
cupy, in the two countries. The English and the 
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Americans hare retained the iaw of precedents ; 
that is to sa]f, th*^ continue to found their l^gal 
Opinions and the decisions of t^eir colirts upoh^the 
opinions and the decisions of®their forefathers. In 
the mind of an 'English or American Iaw3^r, a taste 
ai^ a reverence for what is old is almost always 
united to a love of regi’lar and lawful proceedings. 

This predisposition has another effect upon the 
character of the legal profession and upon the gd^- 
neral course of society. Tlie English and American 
lawyer^nvestigate what has been done ; the French 

•t- 

advocate inquires what should have been done : the 
former produce precedents ; the latter reasons. A 
French? observer is surprised to hear how often an 
English or an American lawyer quotef the opinions 
of others, and how little he alludes to his own ; 
whilst the reverse occurs in T^rance. Tliere, the 
most trifling litigation is never conducted without 
the fntrdduction of an entire system of ideas pecu- 
liar to the counsel employed ; and the fundamental 
principles of law are discussed in ord.er to obtain 
a perch of land by the decision of the court. This 
abnei^tion of his own opinion, and this implicit 
deference to the opinion of his forefathers which are 
common to the English and American lawyer, this 
subjection of thought which he is obliged, to pro- 
fess, necessarily give him more timid, habits and 
more sluggish inclinations ,ifi Englimd and America 
tlian in France.'* « 

The French Codes are often difficult of compre- 
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hension, hut <?aa be read by gvery one ; txo- 
thipg, on tbe other hand, can he, more impenetra- 
‘ble,^to\he uninitiated than a legislation founded 
upon precedents, indijipensable want of legsd 
assistapce, which is felt in England and in the 
United States, and the high opinion which, is ge- 
nerally entertained of the ability of the legal profes- 
sion, tend to separate it more and more fronftho 
people, and to place it a distinct class. The 
French lawyer is simply, a man extensively .ac- 
quainted with the statutes of his country ; but the 
English or American lawyer* resembles the hiero- 
phants of Egypt, for, like them, he is the sole inter- 
preter of an occult science. 

The station wliich lawyers occupy in England 
and Americff, exercises no less an influence upon 
their haWts ^nd their opinions. The English ari- 
stocracy, which has taken care to attract to its 
sphere whatever is at all analogous to itself,- has 
conferred a high degree of importance and of au- 
thority upon the members of the leg^ profession. 
In English society lawyers do not occupy the first 
I rank, but they are ^contented with the ^ajtioh 
assigned to them ; they constitute, as it ’were, the 
younger branch of the English aristocracy, and they 
Tire attabjied to their elder brothers, Although they 
do not enjoy all their privileges. The English law- 
yers consequently min^e the taste and the ideas . ^of 
the aristocratic circles in which they move, With 
the aristocratic interests of their profession. 
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indeed the*iawyer-like cb^acter ■wTiicn lani 
endeavonting til d^ict, is most distinctly to bl tnet 
with i^i^Engla!^ ; jthere,laws ^e esteeme^*^no| so 
mucit because they ara goodf w because they^bre 
old apd" if it be necessary to modify them,in any 
respect^ or to^ adapt them to the changes which 
time operator in society, recourse is had tib the 
' in^t inconcei vaole contrivances in order to uphold 
the traditionarjr fabric, ^ind to maintain that no 
thiiig has been done which does not square with 
the intentions, and complete the labouts, of former 

' 5 ^ » 

generations. ^ The vSry individuals who conduct 
th|BSe changes disclaim aU intention of innovation, 
and ih^y had rather resort to absurd expedients 
th^n plead, guilty to 'So great a crime. This spirit 
appertains more especially to the Engfiish lawyers; 
they seem indifferent to the real meaning of what 
they treat, and they direct all their attention to the 
' letter, feerning inclined to infringe the rules of 
cdhxmonr sense and of Imraanity, rather than to 
swetve one tiittle from the law^ ^ The English legist 
lation may be compared to the stock of ah old tr^ee, 
upon Vhich lawyers have engrafted the most vaw ( 
rious shodts, with the hope, that altliough their 
fruits may differ, \heir foliage at least wdll be edn- 
founded with' the venerable trunk which ^sff{)porti 
them all. 

- Jn America there are norfiobles or literary men, 
and the peopte is apt to mistrust tfi§ Wealthy ; 
s lawyers consequently form the highest political 
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class, . aiiiii the most* cultivated cftcle of socie^. 
They have therefore nothing to gain tS^ innovation, 
whiclj^ a^s a cOnserv^ve ftiterest towtheir nq|;ural 
taste‘'‘*for public pri^K^^ If I *were asked whei^b I 
place thp •American aristocracy, I rfihould ^^^reply 
without hesitation, that it is not composed of the 
rich, who are united togethejr by no common ffe, 
but that it occupies the judicial bench and the 
baf. * 

The more we reflect upon ajl that occurs in the 
United States* the more shall we be jiersuad^ that 
the lawyers as a body, form tlie nujst powerful, if 
not the only counteq>oise to the democratic ele.? 
ment. In that country we perceive how emiiiently 
the legal profession is qualified by its powers, and 
even by its defects, to neutralize the vices which 
are inherent .in popular government. Wlien the 
American people is intoxicated by passion, or car-, 
ried away by the impetuosity of its ideas, it-. is 
checked and stopped by the almost invisible influ- 
ence of its legal counsellors, who secretly oppO;^ 
their aristocratic propensities to its denaocratjc in- 
Jstincts, their superstitjpus attachment to wh^ is 
antique to its love of novelty, their narrow viejvs 
to its immense designs, and their habitual procrasti- 
iJhtiott^o its ardent impatience. ' ^ ■ 

The couri^s of justice are the most visible organs 
by which the legal profession is enabled to contrd 
the demdidracy. TJic judge is a lawyer, who^ inde- 
pendently of the taste* for re^larity and order which 
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has conti4p^ stu^y of tegi^atibn, de* 

rives aH ad(|moilal love of stability from his oswu 
ihalianable ^vmctions. Hi^ teal aftainments«,have 
alriady raised him lo«a dis@t^^is|;Led rank amongst 
his fellow-citizens ; hi# political po:wer‘ completes 
the dastinction of his station, and giye»him the in- 
clinations datura! to privileged classes. * 

‘Armed with the power of declaring the laws to 
be unconstitutional', the American magistrate jjer- 
petually interferes in political affairs. He cannot 
force the people to make laws, but al least be can 
oblige it not to disol)ey its own enactments, or to 
act inconsistently with its own principles. I am 
awaro'that a secret tendency to diminish the judi- 
cial power exists in the Unite*d States ; and by 
most of the Constitutions of the sevCTal States, the 
Covernment can, upon ,lhe .demand of the two 
Houses of the legislature, remove the judges from 
their station. By some other constitutions the 
members of the tribunals are elected, and tV>c:y are 
even subjected to frequent re-elections. ’ venture 
to predict that these innovations will sooner or 
lata* be attended >vith fatal jjonscquences ; and that! 
it will be found out at some future period, that the 
attack which is made upon the judicial power has 
affected the ‘democratic republic itself. , * ** 

It must not, however, be supposed that the legal 
^irit of which I have been speaking has; been 

' See Chaj»ter ^'l., v6l. i, p. 138, the Judicial Power in 
Uic United States. * * 
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linked States^ tft iSb& courts ^ 
justice ; it extends far beyond them. As flie law- 
yers ^nstitut^ the n^Iy enlightened class ^htdt 
the fiieople does,nci^kistruW,,yiey are natuiMy 
called u|K>ii*<:o occupy most^'bf the public sta^o^s. 
They fill the l^islative assemblies, and tney*coiP- 
duct tlie administration ; they conseqj^ently exfr- 
cise a powerful influence upon the formation of l£e 
law, and^ujjon its execution. Th|^ lawyers are,’ 
however, obliged to yield to the current of public 
opinion, whict is too strong for theih to resist it ; 
but it is easy to find indications of wha* their con- 
duct would be. if they were free to act as they ehose. 
The Americans, who have made such copious iq^- 
novations in tlieir political legislation,, have intro.- 
duced very sparing alterations in their civil laws, 
and that with. great difficulty, although those laws* 
arc frequently repugnant to their social pondition^^ 
The reason of this is, that in matters of civil kiw 
the majority is obUged to defer to the authority of 
the legal profession, and that the American laivyers 
are disinclined to innovate when they are left tp , 
their own choice. , 

It is curious for a Frenchman, accustomed to. a 
very diflerent state of things, to hear the perpetual 
complatntsfc which are made in the United States, 
against the* stationairy pro])ensities of legal men, 
and their prejudices in* favour of existing instir 
tutions*. . ♦ . , ^ 

The influence of the legal habits which are com- 
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xnon m extends beyond the hnuts 1 have 

. "w . '"SR.; ,, , •«' . ■' 

just pomteePottt.* Scarcely any question » anses m 

*the United^tates which does-not become, sooner 
or later, a subjec^|f>fi. judicial debate; hence all 
parties are obliged W borrow the jdea?, ^d even 
tjie lah^age usual in judicial proceediiSgs, in their 
daily contibversies. As most public men' are, or 
hdve been legal practitioners, they introduce the 
customs and technicalities of their profession into 
the affairs of the country. The jury extends this 
habitude to all classes. The language of the law 
' thus becomes, in some measure, a vulgar tongue ; 
Ipie spirit of the law, which is produced in the 
' IchoQls and courts of justice, gradually*penetrates 
beyond their walls into the bosofii of society, where 
It* descends to the lowest classes, so that the whole 
...people contracts the habits and the tastes of the 
* magistrate. The lawyers of the United States 
form a party which is but little feared and scarcely 
perceiyed, which has no badge peculiar to itself, 
which adapts itself with great flexibility to the ex- 
igencies of the time, and accommodates itself to all 
the movements of the social body ; but this party 
ei!tends over the whole community, and it pene- 
trates into all classes of society ; it acts upon the 
country imperceptibly, but it finally fa^jiicfiis it lo 
suit its purposes. 
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TEIAt. IN THE UNITED STA’j^iPPONSIDEulD 

’ / AS M POLITICAL INSTITlTTlorf! 

Trial by Jury, which is one of the insfi||pients of the sovereignty 
of the fieo^ile* 4esei^es Jo be 'i6ili|>ared with the otiier laws 
which estab^h' that' sovereignty. — Composition of the |upr 
the Uaited Stafcfes. — Effect of trial by jury upetti the national 
character. — It eductites the people? — It tends to establish Jjbe 
authority of the magistrates and to extend a knowledge of law 
among the people. 

Since I have been led by my subject to recur tOv.: 
the administration of justice ip the United States,^ .1 
I will not pass over this point without adverting to 
the institution of the jury. Trial by jury may blV 
considered in two gejiarate points of view ; a* a jir- .« 
dicial, and as*a political institution. *If it entere(| 
into my present purpose to inquire, how far trial by 
jury (more ei5[)ecially in civil cases) contributes to'(. 
ensure the best administration of justice, I admit - 
that its utility might be contested. As the jury vras , 
first introduced at a time when society was in ah 
uncivilized state, and when courts of justice'werf, 
mehely called upon to decide on the evidence of- 
fects, it is not an easy task to adapt it to the wants 
of a highly civilized community, when tfie mutual 
ijlatioijs of men are multiplied to a_ surprising ex- ’ 
tent, and Rave assumed the enlightened and intel- 
lectual ch^acter of the age*. . * 

t '/V » < - % ' ^ . 

Thet investigation of trial byjtiry as a judicial institu^ton, 
and the appreciation of i,ts efi^te ji the United States, together ' 
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object is to cpnsider tbe^Jl^ as a 
p^ticsji institution ; and any othe^ cot^e 'vwuld 
’divert me fl?bm my subject. Of trial Ijy jury, cod* 
skiered ^ ajudicjalipstitu^iii I shall hers say but 
very few' words, the Ei^glish ^ogted trial 

by^ury they- were a scmi-blr^j^ro^ jj^ple ; they 
are become, in course of time, one ^f the most en- 
li^tened nati(;n'i of the earth f and their .j^achment 
to this institution seems to have increase^ with their 

• increasing cultivation. They soon spread beyond 
,, their insular boundaries , to every <iiorner of the 

liabitable globe ; soi^ne have formed colonies* others ' 
indejjendent states ; the mother-country has main- 

i’’' ^ t ^ » • 

tained its monarchical constitution ; many of its ofF- 

• spring have founded pow'erful republics ; but where- 
ewer the English have been, they have boasted of 

^the privilege of trial by jury'. TIiey*liavc esta- 

with th^ advantages the Americans have derived from it, would 
, sufF-ce to form a book, and a book upon a very useful and cur^us 
subject. The State of Louisiana would in particuifi^ atford the 
curious phaBneunenon of a French and English legislation, as well 
as a French and English population, w'^hich are gradually com- 
bining with each other. See tlie *Digestc dcs Lois dc la Loui- 
silane/ in two volumes; and the ^Traite sur les Ecgles d^^ 
Actkms eiviies/ printed in Frencfi and English at New Orleans 
in 1830. , 

' All the English and American jurists are unariimous upon 
ipia head. Mr. Story, Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 6p€ak8|&4n liis 'XVeatise on the Federal Constitution, of the 
advantages of trial hy jury- in civil : *‘Xhe ihestimahle pri- 
vilege of a trial by jury in civil ca»es--^a privilege 
to that in criminal eases/ which is counted bydH persons to be ei- 

©ential to poUtical and cmllil^riy* (S^y,,bookiii. ch* xMviii.) 
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biishediSt, or ^listened to re-establish i|;, id alftheir 
sett]^ei^. ‘ judicid i|^titution #Mch .obtaihs 
su^^ges of a great people for so long a s&Sor 
of ages,(^hich is zedot^lly r^^ed at^v^ epo^i 
civilizatil^, fn*all the cli^^s of the earth, and 
under ever^fbrai of Kliinan government, canno|,he 
contrary to tii^spirit of justice'. * 

' If it Tvfise bur province to poiijt out the utility of the jury 
a judicial institution in thi.s place, jnu cl i might bo said, and the 
following arguments might be brought forward atopngst others^ ' 

By introducin^the jury into the business of the courts you are^ ^ 
enabled to climinish the number of judges ; which is u v^’ great 
advantag#. When judges 'are very numerous, death is jierpe-" - 
tui-lly thinning the ranks of the judicial functionaries, and lay- 
ing places vacant for ney comers. 'Jho ambition of the magi- ^ 
atrates is therbforc continuidly excited, and they are naturally^ 
made dependent upon the will of the majority, oi the individual 
who fills up the vrfcant appointments ; the officers of the coutfe*^ 
then rise like the officers of an army. This state of things is en- 
tirely contrary to the soundfadmkiistration of justice, and to the ^ 
ilitentions of the legislator. The office of a judge is made Inalien- 
ably ill order that he may remain independent ; but of what ad- 
vantage is it that his independence should be protected, if he by 
tempted to sacrifice it of his own accord ? When judges are very 
numerous, many of them must necessarily be incapable erf per- , 
fogrming their important duties ; for a gi'eat magistrate is h. man ' 
of no common powers : and I am inclined to believe that a half- 
enlightened tribunal is the wofist of all instruments for attainhig 
those objects which it is the purpose of courts of justice to ac- 
complish. For my own part, 1 bad rather submit the decision of ‘ 
a mase to ignorant jurors directed by a Wilful judge, than to ^ 
judges, a majfirity of whom are imperfectly acquainlsed wdfh juris- 
prudence and the laws. 

[I vent^ppi to remind, the reader, lest this note should appear 
Bofoewhat^tedundant to an English eye, that the jury is an in- , 
stitutfoli yjrhich has only ^een natur^ed in France within tlie 
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' XTurn, hoivever, from this part^f the 

look upon the juryn^ a mere ju-dl^ in^j^ 
is to con%e our attention tq a very nar: 
’’View of itj^for, however great ij;s influq^ce 


be upon the decisi^tis gi the law-'cdhrt^ jtj^at influ- 
ence is vejjf subordinate^ to t£e powerful effects,, 
wh it produces* on the destuiiei^ef the commu- 
at large. I'he jury is above tili a political in- 
si^ution, ^nd it«-mu8t 'i>e regarded in mis light in 
, Older to be duly appreciated, ’**' 

By the jury, I mean a,, certain n^nber of citi- 
zens cholen indiscriminately, and invested esth a 
temporary right of judging. Trial by jury,^s aji- 
plied to the repression of crinie, ^peays to me to 
*^ tntroMduce an eminently republican element into the 
Qovemmeut, upon the following greunds : 

The institution of the jury may be'' aristocratic 
or demoeratib, according t6 the class of society 
*fi'om which the jurors are selected; but it always 
^ preserves its republican character, in as much^^ias 
it places the real direction of society in the hands 
• , of the governed,, or of a portion of the governed. 
Instead of leaving it under the authority of the Go- 
vernment. Force is nevet more than a transient 

^ pres€fnt eaitury ; tKat it is even^now exclusively 'applied to Aose 
Jllfenal cawsC/S which come before the Courts of Assize, or to^he 
prosecutions ^ the public press ; and thjBt the judges and coun- 
sellors of the numerous locaf tribunals of France-^iorn^g a body 
of many thousand judicial funct^narffe'-^^tty all civii,^ Ktuses, ap- 
peals from criminal causes, and mino^ offences,' the jnry. 

. — Translator’s Note,} ‘ ' 
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01* sacc^s ;,aQd mer force aonfes the 
.^oW of ilPit. A OoverMtnent whicli should <piy 
f& able to crush its enemies uporf-a field of battle^ 
Wuld wery soott fee destroyed . The fruss sanction 
'iif politi|caf!laws ii-to^be foundan penal legislation, 
and if thatifeancticytebe wanting, the fflsr will SQfQ|p 
or latef lose itl cogency. He, who punishes infr|<^ 
tions of Ithn&.law'*, is tlierefore the real master o^^- 
ciety. Now, the institiHion of tlie jtn# rajscs 

people itself, or at least a class of citizens, to MiiS 

' '' ^ 

bench of judi&ial authority)* The instit\^iona>f the 
■jur/'consequently invests the J)eople, or that cla^ 
o#citteens, wi^) the direction of society*. 

In England the jury is returned from the «rist^ 

cratic portion of tlte nation*; the aristocracy makes 

» * 

^ An impor.^\nt remark must however be made. Trial by jury 
does unquestioriaJ[dy invest; the^peojde with a general coutrot 
pyer the actions of citizens, but it does not furnish ineans of 
ercising^ this control in all cases, or witiii an absolute authoyty. 
W^en an absolute monarch has the right of trying offences by 
his representatives, the fate of the prisoner is, as it^weref, decided 
beforehand. But even if the people were predisposed to con- 
vict, the composition and the non-responsibility of vthe 
i^^ould still afford some chances favourable to the protection #f 
itetiocence. ^ , 

2 [In France, the qualification of the jurortf Is tUffe same as the 
electoral qualification, namely, the payment of 200 ^ancl ^ier 
anqum in direct tai^es : they are chosen by 1*^ En^#^ 
they ^ire returned by the sheriff ; the qualifications^f jurors wer^ 
j^faised to 10/. pjpr annum in Eiiglandf and 6L in Wales, of free- 
hold lands or copyhold, jtatute W. and M., c. 24 ; leiise- 

holders^ determihable upon life or lives, of the clear 

yearly Wue of ^0/. per over .and above the rent reseifved^ 

areimtriifi ^erve o» ; and jurom in tl%%urts of Wnst 

‘ . ^ ^ ' / /*■ ^ i *, ‘ ^ 

w'' , f Jv.' 
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i^Jaws, appHes the laws, and pijnishes all infrac- 
tions of the laws ; ever3^ing is established upon 
a consistent footing, and England %ay with truth 
be said tO constitute an aristocratic republic. In 
the United States the same system is appi^ to the 
people.' Every American citizen. is qualified 
to^e an elector, a ju/or, and is eligible to*office'. 
The system of tb'y'ury, as it is understood in Ame- 
rica, appears to me to h® es direct and as extreme 
a eonsequence of the sovereignty of the i>eople, as 
universal suffrage. These institutions are two in- 
struments of equal power, which contribute' to the 
supremacy of the majority. All the sovereigns 
wjho have chosen to govern by their own ‘authority, 
and to direct* society instead of* obeying its direc- 
tion, have destroyed or enfeebled the institution of 
the "’jury. ITie monarch^! of, the House of l\idnr 
sent to prison jurors who refused to convict, and 
Napoleon caused them to be returned by his agents. 

However^ clear most of these truths may seem to 
be, they do not command universal assent, and in 
France,' at least, the institution of trial by jury is 
still very imperfectly understood. If the questioo 
arise as to the proper qualification of jurors, it is 
cem^ned to a discussion of the intelligence and 


■ London must be houBebolders^^nd jjossessed 
of real and personal estate of the value of 100/. qualifica- 

tions, however, prescribed in diflFijfrent, statutes vary according to 
the object for which the jury is impanelled* Sec BlacLstone’s 
Commentaries, b. iii. c, 23, — 

. - ^ Sec Appendbc, B* v 
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knowledge of .^e citizens who may be retxujied, 
as if the jury was meHly a judicial instit^ion. 
•This appears me to be the least part of the sub- 
jlect. The ju^ is pre-eminently a pcAitital institu- 
tion ; it iBijist be regarded as one form of the sove- 
reignty of. the people: when that^vereignty^is 
repudlhted,, if must be rejected ; or it must| be 
adapted- to -the laws by which that sovereignty is 
established. The jury is that portion Of the nation 
to which the execution of the laws is entrustedf a^ 
the Houses oT Parliament constitute that 
nation which makes the law^ ; and in order thkt * 
society may Jie governed with consistency and 
uniformity* the list of citizens qualified to serve ou^ 
juries must increase and diminish with the list of 
electoi’S. TlAs I hold to be the point of view most 
worthy of thf altentjon of the legislator ; and all 
that reniains is merely accessory. 

I am so entirely convinced that the jury is pfe- * 
eminently a political institution, that 1 still con- 
sider it in this light when it is applied in civil 
^pauses. Laws are always unstable unless they are 
.founded upon the manners of a nation : manners 
are the only durable and resisting poyfer in a peo- « 
pie. When the jury is reserved for criininal.^f- 
fSnces, the people only witnesses its occasiqnaT a#-“ 

V tion in certain particular cases; the ordinary course 
of life^goes on without its interference, and it is con- 
sidered as an instrjament, but not as the only in- , 
strumeht, of obtaiding justice. « Thiiis true a for- , 
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iiori when the jury is only applied to certain cri- 
ihinVl caus^. ^ 

• When, on the contrary, the ihfluence of the jury 
is extended to civil causes, its application is con- 
stantly palpable ; it affects ^all the intef;ests of the 
commpnity ; every one cooperates in its work : it 
thus penetrates into all the usages of iite, it fashions 
the huuian mind to its peculiar forms, and is gra- 
dually associated With the idea of justice itself. 

The institution of the jury, if confined ^o crimi- 
nal causes, is always in danger ; but when once it 
is introduced into civil proceedings, it defies the 
aggressions of time and of man. If it had been as 
easy to, remove the jury from the manners as from 
the laws of England, it would have perished under 
Henry VlII. and Elizabeth ; and the civil jury did 
in rwlity, eit that period, save the liberties of the 
country. In whatever manner the jury be applied, 
► it -c^jnnot fail to exercise a powerful influence uj)on 
the natipnal character ; but this influence is prodi- 
giously increased when it is introduced into civil 
causes. The jurys and more especially the civil 
jury, serves to communicate the spirit of the judges 
to the minds of all the citizens ; and this spirit, with 
the habits wdiich attend it, is the soundest prepa- 
ration for free institutions. It imbues all classes 
with a respect for the thing judged, and with the 
notion of right. If these two elements be removed, 
the love of independence is reduced to a mere der- 
i^tructive passion. It teaches men to practise 
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equity ; every man, learns to judge his neighbour 
as he would himself be judged : and this is espe- 
cially true of»the jury in civil causes ^ for, whilst 
-ibe number of. persons who.have reason to appre- 
' bend a.crijninal prosecution is small, every one is 
liable to have a civil action brought against hipa. 
The jhry teadhes every map not to recoil be|bre 
the responsibility of his own actions, and impresses 

' him with that manly confidence without wjiich poi- 
• ' 
litjcal virtue cannot exist. It invests each citizen 

with a kind of magistracy ; it makes them all feel 
the duties which they are boTmd to discharge to- 
wards society ; and the part which they take in 
the Government. By obliging men to turn their 
attention to aft’aii^ which are not explosively their 
own, itrubs^ofi" that individual egotism which is 

the rust of society. ' 

♦ ‘ - 

The jury contributes most powerfully to form 
the judgement, and to increase the natural intelli- ’ 
gence of a people ; and this is, in my o])iBiou, its 
greatest advantage. It may be regarded as a gra- 
tuitous public school ever open, in which every 
•juror learns to exercise .his rights, enters into daily 
communication with the most learned and enlight- 
ened members of the upper classes, and becfqmes 
j^acticalljt acquainted with the laws of his country, - 
which are brought within the reach of his capacity , 
by the efforts of the ba», the advice of the judge, 
and even the passions of the parties. I think 
that the practical intelligence and poli|ical good sens^ 
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of the Americans are mainly atftbutable to the long 
use ^fbich tj|^havc made of the jury in civil causes* 

'I do ‘not know whether th# jury is useful ’ 
thosO who are in litigation; but I am certain it’i»',> 
highly beneficial to those w^o decide the^ litigation: 
and I look upon it as one of the most efficacious 
ipeans for the education of the people, which society 

p 

can employ 

What I have hitherto said applies to aU nations; 
but \he remark I am now about to make is peculiar 
to the Aniericaos and to democratic peoples. 1 
have already observed that in democracies the 
members of the legal profession, and the magistrates, 
constityte the only aristocratic body which can 
"check the irregularities of the people. This ari- 
stocracy is invested with no physical power ; but ifc 
exerwscs its conservative influence upon the minds 
of men : and the most abundant source of its autho- 
» rity is the institution of the civil jury. In criminal 
causes, when society is armed against a single in- 
dividual, the jury is apt to look upon the judge 
as the passive instrument of social power, and to 
mistrust his advice. Moreover, criminal causes are 
entirely founded upon the evidence of facts which 
common sense can readily appreciate ; upon this 
ground the judge and the jury are equal. Such, 
however, is not the case in civil causey ; then the 
' judge appears as a disinterested arbiter between 
the conflicting passions of the parties. The .jurors 
look up to him with confidences and listen to him 
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■With respect, for in ^is instance their intelligence' 
,is completely under the control of his Jaw^ning.*^ It 
1b the judge '\|rho shms up the various arguments 
with which their memory has been wearied out, and 
who guidesjthenf through the devious course of the 
jproceedmgs ; he points their attention the^ exact 
question of fac^ which they are called upon to solve^, 
and he puts the answer to th*e question of law iito 
their mouths. His influence upon their verdict is 
almost uhlimited. * * ' - 

If I am called upon to explain why I am but lit- 
tle moved by the arguments «lerived from the ig- • 
norance of jurors in civil causes, I replj^ that in 
these proceedings, whenever the questioi^ to be 
solved is not a mwe question of fact, the jury haS*' 
only the senlblance of a judicial boiy. The jury 
sanctions the decision of the judge ; they, by the 
authority of ‘society which they represent, and he, 
by that of reason and of law'. ,, 

In England and in America the judges exercise 
an influence upon criminal trials which the French 
judges liave never possessed. The reason of this 
^ diflerence may easily be discovered ; the English 
and American magistrates establish their authority 
in civil causes, and only transfer* it ‘afterwards to 
" tribunals of another kind, Avhere that authority was 
not acquired. In some cases (and they lare fire- 
quently the most important ones,) the American' 
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*}Vj^cs have^jthe ri^t of 'Hwifeng pauses, 
trphn. Uiesf^^ffejasions they are, accidentally, |dsic|^ 

■ whidh the Frendh judges habituajljl^ 

Dcoftpy : but they arc invested with far more pdiref'l 
the latter ; they are still surrounded by the 
reminiscence bf the jury, and their judgement has 
s^ost atf-much authority as the voice' of the com-, 
ihunity at large, represented by that institution. 
'Fheir influence extends beyond the limits of the 
, Courts ; in the recreations of private life as well as 
ip the turmoil of public business, abroad and in the 
legislative assemblies*, the American Judge is con- 
stantly surrounded by men who arc accustomed to 
regard his intelligence as superior to their own : 
'dfld after having exercised his power in the deci- 
sion of causes, he continues to influence the habits 
of thought, and the characters of the individuals 
who took a part in his judgement. 

^he jury, then, which seems to restrict the rights 
of magistracy, docs in reality consolidate its jioncr; 
and in no country are the Judges so powerful as 
there, where tlie peojile partakes their jirivilcges. 

It is more especially by means of the Jury in civil 
causes that the American magistrates imbue all 
classes of society Vith the spirit of their profession. 
Thus the Jury, which is the most energetic means 
((®f, making the people rule, is also thd^ most effica- 
t’eWs means of teaching it to rule well. 

* The Fedcjf^ decide njicn their own authority idnupst 

all the questions rno»«t imj>ortant to the eouutn^ 
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.C1IAFI’ER*IX. 


iPRlMClVAL CAlflSES WHICH TEND TO MAInAin T^|| 
DEMOCIIATIC REPUBLIC IN THE UNITED STATES. 

A DEMOCRATIC republic subsists in the United^ 
States ; and the principal object of this book has 
been to account for the fact of its existence. Se- 
veral of the causes which contribute to maintain 
the institutions of America, have been involuntarily 
passed by, or onlyhinted at, as I wai§ borne along 
by my subject^ Others I have been unable to dis- 
cuss ; and those on which I have dwelt most are, 
as it were, buried in the details of the former parts 
of this work. ^ 

I think, therefore, that before T proceed to speak 
of the future, I cannot do better than collect within 
a small compass the reasons which best explain 
Jlje present. In this rejtrospective chapter I shall 
be succinct: for I shall take care to remind the 
reader very summarily of what he already knows ; 
aild I shfdl^only select the most prominent of those 
facts which J have not yet pointed out. 

All the causes which .contribute to the raainte* 
nftn^^ of the democratic republic in the United 
States are reducible* to three heads ^ ^ 



^ The peculiar and accide^l situation in which ^ 
placed the Americans. 

■^IL file laws. t , 

tr ^ S / 

III. The manners and customs of the people* 

\ A * " 


ACC1DENT>U OR PROVinENTlAL CAUSES WHICH CON- 
TRIBUTE TO THE MAINTENANCE OF THE DEMO- 

XR^TIC REPUBLIC IN THE UNITED STATES. 

< 

The raion lias no neighbours. — No metropolis. — The Americans 
have had the chances (>f birth in their favour. — America an 
empty country. — How tliis circumstance contributes powerfully 
to the maintenance of tlie democratic republic in America. — 
^r»How the American wilds arc peopled. — Avidity of the Anglo- 
Americans in taking possession of the solitudes of the New 
World. — Influence of physical prosperity Upon the political 
opinions of the Americans. 

A THOusAiNO circumstances, independent of the will 
■' man, concur to facilitate the maintenance of a 
democratic republic in the United States. Some 
of these peculiai-itios are known, the others may 
easily be pointed out; but I shall couhne myself to 
the most prominent amongst tlicm. 

The Americans have no neighbours, and conse- 
c^uently they hav& no great wuii^', or financial crisis, 
or inroads, or conquest to dread ; they require nei- 
ther gffeat taxes, nor great armies, nor great gene- 
rals ; and tlit'y have nothing to fear from a scourge,* 
which ie ^ori5.J&>nuidable to republics than all tjiese 
evils cgmbiudili namely, military' glory. It is iilh- 



possible to deny the piconceivaMe influence whicli 
m^tat y glory exercises upon the spmt ^of a i{a- 
tioB? General Jackson, whom the** Ain<^cans!' 

have twice elected to be the head of their Goveih- 

* ♦ ^ 

ment, is a<ipan o’f a violent temper and mediocre' 
talents ; no^^one circumstance in the Whole epurse 
of his career eVfer proved that he is qualifidfl to go- ^ 
vern a free people ; and indeed the majority of tne 
enlightened classes of the Union has always been 
opposed fo him. But he was raised to the Presj- 
dency, and hUs been maintained in that lofty sta- ‘ 
tion, solely by the recollectioif of a victory which 
he gained, twenty years ago, under the walls of 
New Orleans; a victor)' which was, however, p very 
ordinary achievement, and which could only l)S^ 
remembered ih a country where battles are rare. 
Now the people which is thus carried away by the 
illusions of glory, is uncfucstionably the most cold 
and calculating, tlie most uumililary (if I may 
the expression,) and the most prosaic of all the peo- 
ples of the earth. 

America has no great capital’ city,’ whose influ- 

* The United States have no raetro])olis ; but they already con* 
tain several v^fy large cities. Philudclpliia ^reckoned 161 ,000 in- 
habjitiuits, and New York 202,000, in the year 1830. The lower 
o^ers whicl^inhahit these cities constitute a rabble even more 
formidable than^he populace of European towns, llie^ consist 
of freed Blacks in the first jilace, wlio are condemned by the 
and by public ojiinioii, to an hereditary state of mise^ and degra^ 
dation. ’They. also cont|ian a multitude of who have 

been driv^k to the shores ot the New World Irf^tlicir misfortunes 
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, is directly or indirectljr, felt over the vrhot0 
i^plwt of the country, which I hold to be one. 
fJSj^'i'fif^t causes of the maintenance of reppbli^^ 
f'iW^itijtions in the Upited States. . In cities, men 
canimt be jireycnted from concerting tQgether, and 
from awakening a mutual excitement whtfh prompts 
BU^lden and pas.«ioaate resolutions. ' Cities tnay bd 
looked upon as large assemblies, of which jail the 
inhabitants are members ; their populaee exercises 
a.prodigous influence upon the magistrates, and 
frequently executes its own wishes Vithout tlieir 
' intervention. * 

To subject the provinces to the metropolis, is 
therefore not only to place the destiny of the em- 
pire in the liands of a portion df the community, 

a 

or their miscondu^’t , and these men inoculate the United States 
with all our vices, wilhtmt bringing j^ith thenkr any of those in- 
terests which counteract their baneful influence. As inhabitants 
country where they have no civil riglith, they an' ready to 
turn all the passions 'which agitate the community to their 
aduintag(?: witliin the last few months serious riot^ have 

broken out in Philadelphia and in New York. Disturbances 
of this kind are unknown in the rest of the country, which is 
nowise alarmed by them, because the population of the cities has 
hitherto exercised neither power *1101 influence over the rhrftl' 
districts. ^ 

Nevertheless, I loolc tipon the size oU Certain Ameiican cities, 
and especially ega the nature of their pojiulation, as a real danggr 
which threatens the future secuiity of the democrats republics of 
the New World ; and I venture to predict that \ikey will perish 
from this circumstance, unless th# Goveniment succeed|| in cre- 
ating an armed force, which, whilst it remains under the control 
of the majority of the iiatioii, will he itifependent*' q{ the toviipa- 
populatifi^n, and able to rci>rcss its cxce^sc^. ^ 
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may be reprobated as unjust, bijt t6 place E ' 
in^the hands of a populace Acting under its ’ 
ifeapulses, wbiqli must be avoided as danj^ww^ ' 
The preponderance of capital cities is therefore a I 
serious blosr iipofa the representative system j 
it exposes modern republics to the saflSe defect as 
the republics* ofc antiquity, which all perished frora^^ 
not having been acquainted with that form of go- 
vernment. 

It tvouM be easy for me fo adduce a great num- 
ber of secondary causes which have contributed to 
establish, and which concur to*maintain the demo- t 
cratic republic of the United States. But I discern 
two principal circumstances amongst these favour- 
able elements, which I hasten to point out. I hav^ 
already obser’^d that the origin of the American 
settlements may be looked upon as the first and 
most efficacious cause* t(T which the present pros- 
perity of the United States may be attributed, 
Americans had the chances of birth in their favour ; 
and their forefathers imported that equdlity of con- 
ditions into the country, whence the democratic re* 
j)ublic has very naturally taken its rise. Nor was 
this all they did ; for besides this republican con- 
liition of society, the early settlet^ bequeathed to 
their descendants those customs, manners and opi- 
nions whic^jipntribute most to the success o*f a re- 
publican form of governnjent. WhenT reflect upon* 
the consequences of this primary circumstance, me- 
thfhks I See the de^iny of America etnbodied in the 
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|trstl*«^tan who landed on tfiose shores, jnik^s 
-^^nn race was repri^ented by the.first man, 


Ihd chief circumstance which has fevourec 




^fhblishment and th^ maintenanee of a democratic 
’;re|Si]ilic in the United States, is the riature ,of,the 
territory wBlbh the- Americans inhabit. Their 
cestors gave them tjie love of equality and of fre«^ 

'V*' ' > ' 

d6m ; but God himself gave them the ute^ans pf 
renfainiug ,e<iual and free, by placing them upon a 
boundless continent, which is open tO^their exdr- 
tions. General prosperity is favourable to the sta- 
bility of all governments, but more particularly Of 
a democratic constitution, which depends upon the 
dispo^tions of the majority, and more particularly 
'^df that portion of the community which is most 
ejxposed to feel the pressure of want. When the 
people rules, it must be rendered happy, or it will 
overturn the state : and misery is apt to stimulate 
■ il to those excesses to which ambition rousesicings. 
The physical causes, independent of the laws, which 
contribute to promote general prosperity, are more 
numerous in America than they ha\e ever bejgn in 
any other country in the w;prld, at any other peiiod 
,^of history. In the United States, not only is legis;- 
lation democratib, but Nature herself favpjurs the 
^cause of the people. ^ 

in what part of human tradition ®sin be found 
anytliing at all similar to that which is occurd^ 
under our eyes in North America ? Thp celebrated 

communities of antiquity, were all founded in the 

" ' i'' .■ 
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midst of hostile nations, which they were ohligei^iO 
subjugate, before they could flourish in tlieir piaoe. 
®ven the iftotterns have found, in some parts of , 
South America, ^ast regions^inhahited by a^epifle ' 
of iuferipr'civilization, but which occi^ed and hul- ' 
tivated thojsoil. To found their new States, wt was 
necessdry to ^tirpate or t<} «ubdue a numer^^us 
population, until civilization has been made to blush 
for their success. But North America waa only . 
inhabited by wandering tribes, who took no thouglit 
of the natural riches of the soil ; and that vast 
country was still, properly speaking, an empty con- 
tinent, a desert land awaiting its inhabitants. 

Everything is extraordinary in America, 4he s< ^_ 
cial condition of th?' inhabitants, as well as the laws , 
but thesoil upon which these institutions are founded 
is more extraqrdinaj'y^than all the rest. "When man 
was tirst placed upon the earth by the Creator, that 
earth was inexhaustible in its youth , but man 
weak and ignorant : and when he had learned to 
explore the treasures which it contained, hosts of 
his li^l low-creatures covered its surface, and he was 
'Obliged to earn an asyhjm for repose and for free- 
dom by the sword. At that same period Norths. 
America was discovered, as if it fiad been kept in 
reserve by .the Deity, and had just risen from be- 
neath the waters of the deluge* 

That continent still presents, as it did in the pri- 
maeval’ time, rivers, which rise from never-failing 
sources, green and moist solitudes, and fields which 



I state, it is c^ered to mant \ 

lad isolated condition of the earlygtgss, 



bis fejlow-men, and* instructed by the s^perietace ^ 
fif{^ eenturics. At i^hia^y time thirteen tiillioHS 
of civilized Europeans are peacedbl;^ spreadft*g: ov^ 
fertile plains, with whose resources and whole 
esOtent they a«e not yet themselves sitf^rately ac*< 
t|uainted. Three or four thousand soldiers drives 
the wandering races of the aborigines before Ibeaif } 
fhese are folldWed by the pioneers, who pierce the 
woods« scare off the beasts of prey, explore the 
courses the inland streaips, and make ready the 
tpumphal profession of civilization across the waste. 

The favourable influence of the temporal prospe- 
ril;^ of America upon the institutions of that country, 
ff^been so often described by others, and ad’^ertaid 
to by myself, that 1 shall not enlarge upon it beyond 
the addition of a few :(acts. An erroneous notion is 
generally entertained, that the deserta of America 
^re peopled by European emigrants, who annuqjiyiy 
^disembark uppn the coasts of the New World, whilst 
the American population increases and multipliesf 
^pipon the loil which its forefathers tilled. The Eu- 
ropean settler, however, usuallyarrivcs w the United 
States without friends, an<? sometimes without ise* 

iCi A 

sources ; in ordeir to subsist, he is obliged to work 
for hire, and he rarely proceeds bcyoi^il that’ll 



which ftdjoiiw 
be expl<»^ without 
; and^t||j$ body must be accustomed to 
ci^UTS^ a a<^iMiclimate, j>e|ore it ^mbe ssoosed 
io^jlu$«^yes of forest life. It is the Amen^iuf 
who daily quit the spotJ^hich. gave 
them bkth, lo Acquire dl 4 leusi|;e domains in«i^« 
iqQte jihtmtry. Thus the European leaVes his cottage^ 
for the, transatlantic shores; ahd the Any9ricsm,%l^ 
is born olkHKal very roast, f>lUnges iiyiis turn 
the wilds of Centra] America. Tld# double onagm-,! 
ti<m is incessant ; it begins in fhe remotest pasls of 
Europe, it crosses the Atlantic Ocean, and it ad>^ 
vances over the solitude of the New World.,,, Mil- 
lions of men are marchipg at once towardathe Sams' 
horizon ; theif^language, their religio^i, their maj^ 
ners difier, their object is the same. The gifts of 
fortune are promised In (he West, and to the W^st 
tlujfy btend their course. ** ‘ 

No event can be compared with this oonlinuous 
removal of the human race, exc^t pelhaps those 
irruptions which preceded the fall of the Roman 
?ire. Then, as ’well as now, generations of men * 


were , impelled forwards in the same direction to ! 
meet and struggle on the same spbt ; but the de- 
signs of Providence were not the same;* then, every, 
new comer waff the herbinger of destruction amd of 
defdh ; now, ^^tyery adveq,turer brings with him the 
eh&tneil|;s of |«?osperity and of life. , The future still 
copcff^ us tKe ulterior consequences of this 



eo^ihKtion of the Americans th^ WcM; 

hut -wh can readily apprehend its imhu^te 
results. As a portion of the inhat)itaBts annu(i% 
leave the Stotes in which they were bom, the |k>+ 
pulation of these States increases very sldwly, id- 
though they have long been established : thus iu 
C<^necticut, which only contains 59 inhabitants to 
the square mile, the population has not been in- 
creased by more than one quarter in torty years, 
whilst that of England has been augmehlfed by one 
third in the lapse of the same period. The Euro- 
pean emigrant always lands, therefore, in a country 
Which is but half full, and where hands are in re- 
quest ; he becomes a workman in easy circum- 
stances; his son goes to seek hio fortune in unpeo- 
pled regions, and he becomes a Kch landowner. 
Tlie formei amasses the capital which the latter 
invests, and the stranger as well as the native is 
VriPJicquainted with want. 

The laws of the United States are extremely fa- 
vourable to the division of pro])erty ; but a cause 
which is more fjowcrful than the laws prevents pro- 
perty from hehig divided to excess'. Tliis is' very 
perceptible in the States which are beginning to be 
thickly peopled^ Massachusetts is the most populous 
part of the Union, hut it contains only 80 inhabi- 
tants to the square mile, which is mu^ less than in 

France, where lfi2 are reckoned to the same extmit 

♦ ♦ 

’ In New EnglBtii4 the estates are exceeding, hut they 
au rarely «uhjected to further division.* 
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l>f coiwl^i, ill Massachusetts estates arejNMt^ 
llsiBly efdest son takes the land, and^ha' , 

0&teh go tgi their fortune in the desert. The 
]||W has abolished the rights of primogeniture, but 
d^’cumstaiiices have concurred to re-establish' tt 
der a form* of which none can comrdhin, and by 
which AO juSt jjghts are impaired. 

* A single fact will suffice to show the prodigious 
number of individuals who leave New England, in 
this manner, to settle themselves in the wild's. We 
were assured, in 1830, that thirty -six of the mem- 
bers of Congress were born in the little State of 
Connecticut. The population of Connecticut, which 
constitutes only one forty-third part of that of the 
United States, thu% furnished one eighth of the whohr 
body of rejiresuntatives. The State of Connecticut, 
however, only sends five delegates to Congress ; and 
the thirty-onC others sit for the new Western Slates. 
If these thirty-one individuals had remained in Coi^jh., 
necticut, it is probable that instead of becoming 
rich landowners they would have remained "humble 
labourers, that they would have hved in obscurity 
without being able to rise into public life, and thaJt^l. 

I 

they might have been unruly citizens.* 

«These reflections do not escape the observation 
of the Americans any more than of ourselves. “It ' 
cannot bp^^sj^uljted,” says Chancellor Kent in his 
Ttvatise ^'A^^can Law, “ that the division of 
landed estactes must produce great evils when it is 
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rallied to such excess as that each |)arcei of land la 
I insufficient to support a famUy ; but those dlshd^ni 
Cages have never been felt in the United States', an^; 
many generations must elapse before they cad’he 
^t. Tlie extent of our inhabited territory,, the abuW^ 
dance of adjacent land, and the continual stream of 
emigration flowing from the shores of the Atlantic 
towards the interior of the country, suffice as yet, 
and will long suffice, to pi^Vent the parcelling out 
of estates.” 

It is difficult to describe the rapacity with which 
the American rushes, forward to secure the immense 
booty which fortune proffers to him. In the pur- 
suit, he fearlessly braves the arrow of the Indian 
'tind the distempers of the forest ; he is unim- 
pressed by the silence of the woods.j the approach 
of beasts of prey does not disturb him ; for he is 
goaded onwards by a pacsion more intense than 
JLlje love of life. Before him lies a boundless conti- 
nent, and he urges onwards as if time pressed, and 
he was afraid of finding no room for h's exertions. 

I have spoken of the emigration from the older 
States, but how shall I describe that which takes 
place from the more recent ones ? Fifty yeaH 
have scarcely ekpsed since that of Ohio was found- 
ed ; the greater part of its inhabitants were not bq]fn 
within its confines ; its capital has only been built 
thirty years, and its territory is still chvered by an 
immense extent of unculiivated fields ; neverthe- 
less. the population of Ohio is‘ already proceeding 



■wes>^,w^ird,.w4 !^ostK)f the settlers who descetwi to 
|he fertile sayamiahs of Illinois are citizens of Ohiq. 
men left their first country to improve their 
; they .quit their resting-place to ameliq- 
rate it still <nore ; fortune awaits theiq^^verywhefe, 
but happi^e^s they cannot attain. The de^re of 'i 
prosperity is b&dme an ardent and restless passion 
in their minds which grftws by what it gains. They 
early broke the ties which bound them to their natal 
earth, and they have contracted no fresh ones on 
their way. femigration was at first necessary to , 
them as a means of subsistence ; and it soon be- 
comes a sort of game of chance, which they pursue 
for the emotions it excites, as much as for the gaiu 
it procures. 

* Sometimes the progress of man is so rapid that 
the desert re-appear^ behind him. The woods 
stoop to give him a passage, and spring up again 
when he has passed. It is not uncommon in crosSsfhg 
the new States of the West to meet wjth deserted 
dwellings in the midst of the wilds ; the traveller 
frequently discovers the vestiges of a log-house in 
%the most solitary retreats, which bear witness to 
the power, and no less to the incojistancy, of man. ; 
In these abandoned fidlds, and over these ruins of 
a day, the*primaeval forest soon scatters a fresh ve- 
getation ; the beasts resume the haunts which were ' 
their own ; and P^ture covers the traces of 

. 

man’s* path with branches and with flowers, which 
obfijt^ate his e vanescen t track . ^ 
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I remember, that in crossing, one df the 
districts which still cover the State of 
1 reached the shores of a lake, which was emhQ+J, 
somcd in forests coseval with the worid. A sm^ 
island, covered with woods whose thick foliage con- 
cealed its banks, rose from the centre qfthe waters. 

« 11^ '■ 

Upon the shores of the lake no object attested the 
presence oi man, except a golumn of smoke which 
might be seen on the horizon rising from the tops 
of the trees to the clouds, and seeming to lumg 
' from heaven rather than to be mounting to the sky. 
An Indian shallop was hauled up on the sand, 
which tempted me to visit the islet that had first 
attracted my attention, and in a few minutes I set 
foot upon its banks. The whole island formed one 
of those delicious solitudes of the New World, Avhicdi 
almost lead civilized man^ tq. regret the haunts of 
the savage. A luxuriant vegetation bore witness 
^(^'the incomparable fruitfulness of the soil The 
deep silence, which is common to the wilds of 
North America, was only broken by the hoarse 
cooing of the wood-pigeon, and the tapping of the 
woodpecker upon the bark of trees. I was far from 
supposing that this spot had ever been inhabited, 
so completely did Nature seem to be left to her own 
caprices ; but when 1 reached the centre of the isle 
I thought that 1 discovered some tracts of man, I 
then proceeded to examine the surrounding objects 
with care, and 1 soon perceiv^ that a European 
had undoubtedly been led to seek a refuge in this 
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Yet wW changes had taken place iii 
' %iB labflurs ! The logs which he had' . 

hifetijy hewn to build himself a shed had sprouted 
flfii^h ; the Ver^ props were intertwined with living 
veii^ure, and hii cabin was trahsformedinto a bower. 
Ih the rfiidSt of these shrubs a fewlsto^nes were to 
be see^;^, bTackened with fire and sprinkled wdtli thin 
ashes ; here the hearth had rto doubt been, andlhd 
chimney in falling hadi^^overed it w’ith rubbish. 1 
stood foivsome time in silent admiration of u)c ex- 
uberance of I^aturc and the littleness of man ; atid 
when I was obliged to leave Ijiat enchanting soli- • 
tude, I exclaimed with melancholy, “ Are ruins, 
then, already here ? ” 

In Europe we are wont to look upon a restless 
disposition, a?]^ unbounded desire of Hches, and an 
excessive love of independence, as propensities very 
formidable to society* ^ et these are the very ele- 
ments which ensure a long and peaceful duration 
to the republics of America. Without these un- 
quiet passions the population would collecl; in cer- 
tain spots, and w^ould soon be subject to w^ants like 
those of the Old World, which it is diflievdt to sa- 
' tisfy ; for such is the plrcsent good fortune of the 
New World, that the vices of its inhabitants are 
Si>arcely less favourable to society than their virtues. 
These circumstances exercise a great influence on 
tire estimation in which human actions are held in 
the two hemispheres. *The Americans frequently 
term whaf we should call cupidity a laudable in- 
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dustry ; and they blame as faliit-heaitBdku^ 
we consider to be the virtue ot moders^te diewj^j,; 

. In France, simple tastes, -orderly^ 
inestic affections, and the attachment whidi Jhm 
feel to the place of their birth, are looked uppn a^ 
great guarafitees of the tranquillity ana h'appin^S 
of the State. But in America nothiag Sj^ems to 
Jbe'more prejudicial to society than these, virtues. 
The French Canadians, who have faithfully pre- 
serv-ed the traditions of their pristine manners, are 
already embarrassed for room upon their small 
territory ; and this 1,'ttle community, which has so 
recently begun to exist, will shortly be a prey to 
the calamities incident to old nations. In Canada, 
the mdst enlightened, patriotic, and humane inha- 
bitants make’ extraordinary efforts, to render the 
people dissatisfied with those simple enjoyments 
which still (;onlent it. There, the seductions of 
wealth are vaunted with as much zeal, as the charms 
ofd.n honest but limited income in the Old W orld ; 
and inot-e eyertions are made to excite the passions 
of the citizens there than to calm them elsewhere. 
If we listen to their eulogies, we shall liear that no- 
thing is more praiseworthy than to exchange the 
pure and homelj'^ pleasures which even the poor 
man tastes in his own country, for the dull deligk^^s 
of prosperity under a foreign sky ; to ledve the pa- 
trimonial hearth, and the turf beneath which his 
forefathers sleep ; in short', to abandon the living 
and the dead in quest of fortune. 
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‘ presents a field 

finfisafi (dSbiRt, far moi'e extensive than any sum of 
ia^uar yirhich aaii be applied to work it. In Ame- 
rica, too ihuch ^howl edge cannot be diffused; for 
aH knowle^e, whilst it may serve ^him who pos- 
B^seS it, tjams also to the advantage of those who 
are witfeout it. • New wants are not to be fearpd, 
since they can be satisfied without difficultv ; the 
growth of human passions need not be dreaded, 
since all jiassions may find an easy and a legitimate 
object ; nor Can men be put in possession of too 
much freedom, since they are Scarcely ever tempt- 
ed to misuse their liberties. 

The American republics of the present day are 
like companies of •adventurers, formed to explore 
in common the* waste lands of the New World, and 
busied in a flourishing trade. The passions which 
agitate the Americans*m5st deeply, are not their po- 
litical, but their commercial passions ; or, to sp^r' 
more correctly, they introduce the habits they con- 
tract in business into their political life.* They love 
order, without whicli affairs do not })rosper ; and 
they set an especial valye upon a regular conduct, 
which is the foundation of a solid business : they 
prefer the good sense which amasBfes large fortunes, 
tcKthat enterprising spirit which frequently dissi- 
pates them ; general ideas alarm their minds* "which 
, are accustomed to positive calculations ; and they 
hold pfactice in more honour than theory. 

It is in "America that one learns to understand 
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tJbe itifluence which phyac^ pros^rity 
over political actions, and even oyea* ophi^ici^ 
ought to acknowledge no sway bnt.t^at of reasofl'j 
and it is more especially amongst strani^re thaf' 
this truth is perceptible.' Most iff the Eiuopean 
emigrants to ‘the New World carry with them that 
wild love of independence and of change,. whi(^ 
our calamities aire so apt to engender. I sometimes 
met wnth Europeans, in th^^nited States, who had 
been obliged to leave their own country on account 
of their political opinions. They all astonished me 
b5'^ the language they held ; but one of them sur- 
prised me more than all the rest. As I was cross- 
ing one of the most remote districts of Pennsylvania, 

I was beniglited, and obliged to beg for hospitality 
at the gate of a wealthy planter, who-was a French- 
man by biith. He bade me sit dowm beside his 
fire, and we began to talk wifli that fj'eedom which 
-.befits persons who meet in the back w oods, two 
thousand leagues from their native country. I 
was aw’are chat my host had been a great leveller, 
and an ai’dent demagogue forty years ago, and 
that his name was not unknown to fame. I was 
therefore not a little surprised to hear him discuss 
the rights of pp.operty as an economist or a land- 
owner might liave done : be spoke of the necessary 
gradations which fortune establishes among men, 
of obedience to established laws, of the influence 
of good morals in commonwealths, and of the sup- 
port which religious opinions give to order and to 
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far as to quote an ev*n-«^ 
g^iml corroboration of one of his po- 

I jistepod,'^a«jd m at the feebleness of 

human reason. A proposition is true or false, but 
iao art canp-pjove it to be one or the other, ki the 
midst of the uficertainties oC science and the con- 
flicting lessons of experience, until a new incident 
disperses^ the clouds of doubt ; I was poor, I become 
rich ; and 1 am not to expect that prosperity will 
act upon my conduct, and leave my judgement 
free : my opinions change with my fortune, and 
the happy circumstances which I turn to my ad- 
vantage, furnisli me with that decisive ajpgument 
which w as before wanting. 

The influence of jirosperity acts still more freely 
upon the American^ than upon strangers. The 
American lias always seen the connexion of public 
order and public prosperity, intimately united-'-as" 
they are, go on before his eyes ; he docs not con- 
ceive that one can subsist without the other ; he 
has therefore nothing to forget ; nor has he, like so 
• many Europeans, to unlearn the lessons of Kis 
early education. 



INFLUENCE OF THE LAWS UPON ^THE M:AiN!jCEKAS^?« 

' 

OF THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC IN THE ,;U3^tTE0 
STATES 

Three principal caus^M of the maintenance of tfee ijemocri^ 
republic. — Federal Constitutions.— Municipal institutions 
Judicial power, j : * 

The jHrincipal aim of this book has been to make 
khown the laws of the United States ; if this pur- 

h* 

pose has been accomplished, the reader is already 
enabled to judge for himself, which are the laws 
that really tend to maintain the democratic republic, 
and which endanger its existence. If 1 have not 
succeeded in explaining this in the wdiole course of 
my work, 1 cannot hope to do so within the limits 
of a single chapter. It is npt my iutention to re- 
trace the patli I have already pursued ; and a very 
Te^V lines will suffice to reca})itulate what 1 have 
previously ex])lained. 

Three circumstances seem to me to contribute 
most powerfully to the maintenance of the demo- 
cratic republic in the United States ; 

The first is that Federal form of Government 
which the Americans have adopted, and which 
enables the Union to combine the power, of a great 
empire with the Security of a small State ; 

The second consists in iJiose municipal institu- 
tions which limit the despotism of the majority, 
and at the same time impart a ^ste for freedom, 



«nd a knowl^ge of the art of being free, to thd 
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people; 

The thii:d is^to be met with in the constitution Of 
the judicial power. I have shown in what manner 
the courts of j\3fetice serve lo repress the excesses 
of demobra% ; and how they check’aud direct the 
impulses or the majority, without stopping its 
activity. 


INFLUENCE OF MANNERS UPO]3 THE MAINTENANCE 
OF THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

• 

I HAVE previcN^gly remarked that the manners of 
the people may be considered as one of the general 
causes to which the maintenance of a democratic 
republic in the United States is attributable. I 
here use the word manners with the meaning which 
the ancients attached to the word mores -, for I 
apply it not only to manners, in their proper sense 
of what constitutes the character of social inter- 
‘fcburse, but I extend it to the various notions and 
opinions current among men, and. to. the mass of 
thpse ideas which constitute their character of mind, 
I comprise*, therefore, under this term the- whole 
moral and intellectual condition of a people. My 
intention is liot to draw a picture of American 
manners, but simply to point out such features of 



tlieni * as are favourable ^to ^ of 

political institutions. ' 
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RULiqflON CONSIDERED AS A POtmCAt imtlTVTlO^f 
>VHICII I OWERI^'UJLLY CONTHiaUTES TO XU# 
MAINIEN NCI OF THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
AMONGST THE AMERICANS. 

North America peo})lcd by men who professed a democratic and 
repuldican Christianity . — Airwal of the Catholics. — For what 
leason the Cal holies form the most democratic and the Rnost 
republican class at the pre^^cut time 


nvEny" religion is to be found in juxta-position to 
a political op'inion, \^liich is connected with it by 
affinity. If the human mind be left to follow its 
own bent, ii will legulate the- temporal and spiritual 
Justitutions of society upon one umiorm principle j 
and man will endeavour, if 1 may use the expres- 
sion, to harmonize the state in which he bves upon 
earth, with the state which he believes to await him 
in heaven. 

The greatest part of British Aiuerica was peopled 
by men who, affer having shaken off the authority 
of the Pope, acknowledged no other i-eligious ..su- 
premacy. they brought with them into the New 
World a form of Christianity, which I cannot bet- 
ter describe, than by styling it a democratic and 
republican religi 9 n. This sect contributed power- 



iMUy ta tilte entabluiiipeiit of {i democracy an^ a |re« 
public 1 from the earliest settlement of the 
^jjigrapte, politics and religion contracted an alli- 
ance vrluch has^ever been (^solved. 

Abou^ years ago Ireland be^an to pour a 
Cetholic pQ])plation into the United States ; on the 
Other bhnd, the* Catholics of America made prose- , 
lytes, and at the present moment more than a million 
of Christians, professing the truths of the Church of 
Rome, are to be met with* in the Union. Tbepe 
Catholics arrf faithful to the observances of their 
religion ; they are fervent and zlbalous in the support 
and belief of their doctrines. Nevertheless they 
constitute the most republican and the raosUdemo- 
cratic class of citizens which exists in the United 
States; ^d although this fact may surprise the 
observer at tirst, the causes by which it is occa- 
sioned may easily be di^overed upon reflection. 

I think that the Catholic religion has errotie- 
ously been looked upon as the natural eijemy of 
democracy. Amongst the various sects of Clxris- 
tians, Catholicism seems to me, on the contrary, to 

be one of those which arc most favourable lo the 

• • 

equality of conditions. In the Catholic Church, 
the religious community is composed* of only two 
eltffhents ; the priest and the people. The priest 
alone rises above the rank of his flock, and all be- 
low him are equal. 

• On \ doctrinal points the Catholic faith places 
all human capacities upon the same level ; it sub- 



tlie wise Ti.nd the' the tosik 

and the vulgar crowd,' to the details of the 
creed ; it iinposi^s the same .observances upoa 
rich and needy, it inflicts the satn^usterities Upon 
the strong and the weak, it listens to jno compro- 
mise with mortal man, but reducing all Jthe human 
race to the same standard, it confounds all*the di- 
stinctions of society at the foot of the ss'ame altari 
.even as they are confounded in the sight of God. 
If Catholicism predisposes the faithful to obedience, 
it certainly does not prepare them fOr inequality : 
but the contrary ifiay be said of Protestantism, 
which generally tends to make men independent, 
more than to render them equal. 

Ca^olicism is like an absolute monarchy ; if the 
sovereign be removed, all the other' clas^^s of so- 
ciety are more equal than they are ijp republics. 
It has not unficquently oCcurred that the Catholic 
•priest has left the service of the altar to mix 
with the governing powers of society, and to take 
his place dhiongst the civil gradations of men. 
This religious influence has sometimes been used, to 
secure the interests of thqt political state of thin^_ 
to which he belonged. At other times Catholics 
have taken the Tiide of aristocracy from a spirit of 
religion.^ . 

But* no sooner is the priesthood entirely sepa- 
rated from the Government, as is the case in the 

* 

United States, than it is found that no class .of men 
are iriore naturally disposed thin the Catholics to 
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Ifce equality of conditibaB 
wo^d. If, thiftn, the Catholic citi- 
: W i^eUiiited States are not forcibly led 1^> the 

uatuf^ of tHweir tenets to adopt democratic and re- 
|Nih|ican principles, at least they are not necessarily 
cq^posed’tt^them ; add their social position, as well 
as thrir limited number, obliges them to adqpt 
these opinions. Most of the Catholics are poor, 
and they have no chance of taking a part in the 
Government unless it be open to all the citi/cus. 
They constitifte a minority, and all rights must be 
respected in order to ensure t<f them the free exer- * 
cise of their own ])rivileges. These two catjses 
induce them, iinconsciously to adopt ])olitical doc- 
trines which they would ]»erhaps support witti less 
zeal if they w< «• rich and preponderant. 

The Catholic clergy of the United States has 
never attempted to oppose this political tendency ; 
hut it seeks rather to justify its results. The 
prie.sts in America have divided the intellectual 
world into two parts : in the one they place the 
doctrines of revealed religion, which command their 
assent ; in the other they, leave those truths, which 
they believe to have been freely left open to the re- 
searches of political inquiry. Thus the Catholics 
of'the United States are at the same time the most 
faithful believers add the most zealous citizens. 

It may be asserted that m the United States no 
religio'as doctrine displays the sliglitest hostility to 
democratic and republican institutions. The clergy 
VOL. n. 



the different »e^s tlsdid lybe «tbw 
ttieir opinions are consonant to Ihe laira, and ^ 
humali intellect, flows onwards in one sole current. 

I happened to be staying in one of the largest 

1 I, f 

towns in the Union, when I was invited to attend 
a public meeting which had been called for the 
purpose of assisting, the Poles, and of sending them 
supidics of anns 'oid money. I found two or three 
thousand persons collected in a vast hall which had 
been prepared to receive them. In a short time a 
priest in his ecclesiastical robes advanced to the 
front of the liustings ; the spectators rose, and 
stood uncovered, whilst he spoke in the following 
terms 

“ Almighty God ! the God ol' Armies ! Thou who 
didst strengthen the hearts and guide the arras of 
our fathers when they were lighting fear the sacred 
rights of imtional indepenlleiice ; Thou who didst 
make them triuniph over a liateful oppression, and 
hast granted to our jieople the benefits of liberty 
au(i ])eace ; ''Furn, O Lord, a favourable eye upon 
the other lieraisphere ; pitifully look down upon 
that heroic nation which is even now struggling as. 
we did in the former tune, and for the same rights 
which wc defended with our blood, 'I'hou, who' 
didst create Man in the likeness of the same image, 
let not tyranny mar thy work, and establish irafe- . 
quality upon the esirth. Almighty God! do Thou 
watch over the destiny of the Poles, and fender 
them worthy to be f«*e. May thy wisdom direct 



their <5(fnl39ip^ n^*thy strength sustain th^ 
fortlhL thy terror over their enemies ; 
'scatter powers which take pounsel a|ainsi 
tiilem, ; and vouphsafe that thje injustice which the 
World has wtaessed for fifty years, be not consum- 
mated in pur time. O Lord, who boldest .alike 
the hearts of nations and of^ men in thy powei/ul 
hand ; raise up allies to the sacred cause of right ; 

' arouse the French nation from the apathy in which 
its rulers retain it, that it gd forth again to fight for 
the liberties <tf the world. 

“ Lord, turn not Thou thj^ face from us, and • 
grant that wc may always be the most religiou^ as 
well as the freest peojile of the earth. Aiinighty 
God, hear our supplications this day. Sa^ie the 
Foies, we ht'seceli lliee, in the name of thy well- 
helovcd Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who died upon 
the cross tor the salvation of men. Amen.” 

The whole meeting responded “Amen!” with 
devotion. 
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>NDTRECT INFLUENCE OF RELIGIOUS OPINIONS UPON 

t 

POLITICAL SOCIETY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

‘ / 

Chnstian mo^taiity common to all sectB. — Infitience of religion 
a})on tlie maimers of the Americans, — Respect for tfie marriage 
tic.— In w'hat ic'»nner religion confines the imt.ginatipn of the 
Americans ^ itoii? certain limits, and chects the passion of in- 
novation. — Of’uion of the Americans on the political utility of 
religion. — Their exertions to extend and secuic its predoini- 

naiicc. , r. 
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I iiAV’^E just shown Avhat the direct iilfluence of re- 
ligion upon politics is in the United States ; but its 
indirect iuHuence appears to me to be still more 
cousiderahle, and it never instructs the Americans 
more fully in tlie art of being >frce than when it 
says nothing of freedom. 

The sects which exist in the United States are 
innumerable. 'i'hey all ilitfer iu rcsjject to tlie 
•worship •which is due from mau to his Creator ; but 
the};.aU agree in I'Cspect to the duties which are 
due from man to man. Each sect adores tlie Deity 
in its own pecidiar manner ; but .-rail the sects 
jM’each the same moral lyw iu the name of God., 
If it be of the highest importance to man, us an 
individual, that his religion should be true, the case 
of society is. not the same. Society lias no future 
life to hope for or to tear ; and provided the citi- 
zens profess a religion, th.e peculiar tenets of that 
religion are of very little importance to its int'erests. 
Moreover, almost all the sects of the United States 



conaprised Withia the 'great unity of Chri|ti- 
*ahity,' and Christian morality is everywhere the 
same. ' 

It may be believed without unfairness, that a cer- 
tain numbeji^ df Americans pursue peeuliar form 
of worship, ^from habit more than from conviction. 
In the'TJnited States the sovereign uutl)ority is re- 
ligious, and consequently hypocrisy must be com- 
mon ; but there is no country in the whole world, 
in which the Christian religion retains a greater in- 
fluence over tile souls of men than in America; and 
there can be no greater proof T)f its utility, and of 
its conformity to human nature, than that its indu- 
ence is most pow^crfully felt over the most enlight- 
ened and free nation of the earth. . ' 

e 

I have remarked that the members of the Ame- 
rican clergy Jn general, without even excepting 
those who do not admit* religious liberty, are all in 
favour of civil freedom ; but they do not sujiport 
any particular political system. T'hey keep aloof 
from parties, and from public affairs. In the 
United States religion exercises but iit|le intlu- 
.,epce upon the laws, and upon the details of public * 
opinion ; but it directs the manners of the com- 
munity, and by regulating domestic life, it regu- 
lafes the Sjate. 

‘I do not question that the great austerity of 
manriers which is observable in the United States, 
aHses,' in the first instance, from religious faith. 
Religion is often unable to restrain man from the 




nutpberless temptations of fortune; nmr 
obecic that passion fpr gain which every 
of his life contributes to arouse ; but its influence 
over the mind of woman is supreme," and yromen 
are tlie pratecfors of morals. There is certainly 
no country in the world where the tie^of marriage 
is Eo much respected gs in" America, or where con- 
jugal happivjcss is more highly or worthily appre- 
ciated- In Europe almost all the disturbances of 
society arise from the irregularities of dcunestic 
life. To despise the natural bonds a!nd legitimate 
pleasures of home, "is to contract a taste for ex- 
cesses, a restlessness of heart, and the evil of fluc- 
tuating desires. Agitated by the tumultuous pas- 
sions which frequently disturb' his dwelling, the 
European is galled by the obedience which the 
legislative powers of the State exact. But when 
the Americaii retires from the turmoil of public life . 
to the bosom of his family, he finds in it the image 
of order and of peace. There his jdeasures are 
simple and natural, his joys are innocent and calm ; 
and as he finds that an orderly life’ is the surest 
path to happiness, he accustoms himself without- 
difficulty to moderate his opinions as well as his 
tastes. Whilst the European endeavours to forget 
his domeslK', troubles by agitating society ; the 
American derives from his own home that love O^; 
order, whicii he afterwards carries with him into 
public affairs. 

In the United States the influence of religion is 



to the planners, bnt it extends to |he 
of the people. ^ Amongst the Anglo- 
jtlfere are some who profess the doc- 
trin^ of Christianity from a sincere belief in them, 
and others .wlib do the same because!, th«y are afraid 
to be suspected of unbelief. Christianity, therefore, 
reigns without hny obstacle, ,by universal consent ; 
the consequence is, as I have before observed, that 
every principle of the moral world is fixed and de- 
terminate, although the political world is abajj- 
doned to the debates and the experiments of men. 
Thus the human mind is never left to wander * 
across a boundless field ; and, whatever may be its 
pretensions, it is checked from time to time by 
barriers whicli it Cannot surmount, .Before it can 
perpetrate innovation, certain primal and immu- 
table principles are laid down, and the boldest con- 
ceptions of human device are subjected to certain 
forms which retard and stop their completion. 

The imagination of the Americans, even in its 
greatest flights, is eircumspeet and undecided ; its 
impulses are checked, ai^ its works unfinished. 
•♦These habits of restraint* recur in political society,' 
and are singularly favourable both to the tranquil- 
lity of the people and to the duraBility of the insti- 
tutions it, has established. Nature and circum- 
. stances concurred to make the inhabitants of the 
United States bold men, as is suflSciently attested 
by the enterprising spirit with which they seek fof 
fortune. Jf the minjl of ttie Americans were free 
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frojn all trammels, they would, very 
the most daring innovators and tl 
cable disputants in the world. But thq, revolu- 
tionists of America are obliged to 'profess an os- 
tensible respect for Christian moialityjan4 "equity, 
which- does not easily permit them to, violate the 
laws that oppose their designs ; nor would they 
tind it easy to surmount the scruples of their par- 
tisans, even if they were able to get over their own. 
Hitherto no one, in tlie United States, has dared 
to advance the maxim, that everything is permis- 
sible with a view to the interests' of society ; an 
impious adage, which seems to have been invented 
in an age of freedom to shelter all the tyrants of 
future ages. . Thus whilst the law permits the 
Americans to do what they please, religion pre- 
vents them from conceiving., and forbids them to 
commit whal is rash or unjust. 

Religion in America takes no direct part in the 
government of society, hut it must nevertheless be 
regarded as the foremost of the political institutions 
of that country ; for if'jt does not impart a taste 
for freedom, it facilitates the use of free institutions-. • 
Indeed, it is in this same point of view that the 
inhabitants of the United States themselves look 
upon religious belief. I do not know whether all 
the Americans have a sincere faith in their reli-. 
gion ; for who can search human heart ? but I 
am certain that they hold it to be indispensable to 
the mainjtenance of republican institutions, l^is 
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iis not pecul^r to a class of citizens or to a 
party, but it belongs to the.;^hole nation, and to 
every re^k of society. 

In thetJnifed«States, if apolitical character attacks 
a 8ect,4|iisLjnfliay not prevent even tjie partisans of 
that very segt from supporting him ; but if he attacks 
all the sects together, ev^ry cgie abandons him, and 
he remains alone. 

Whilst 1 was in America, a witness, who hap- 
pened to be called at the Assizes of the county of 
Chester, (State of New York,) declared that he did 
not believe in the existence of* Clod, or in the im- 
mortality of the soul. I1ie judge refused to ad- 
mit his evidence, on the ground that the*iwitnes8 
had destroyed ^befol'ehand the confidence of the 
Court in what Tie was about to say*. The news- 
papers related the f^ct without any further com- 
ment. 

The Americans combine the notions of Christi- 
anity and of liberty so intimately in their, minds, 
that it is impossible to make them conceive the one 

/ 

*♦ • ‘ The New York Spectator August 23, 1831, relates^ tfie 
fact in the following terms: *‘The Court of Common Pleas of 
Chester County (New York) a few clays since rejected a witness 
wl^^ declared his disbelief in the existence of God. The presi- 
ding judge remarked, that he had not before been aware that 
’ there was a man living who did not believe in the existence of 
' God ; that this belief constituted the sanction of all testimony in 
a. court of justice : and that lie knew of no cause in a Christian 
country, where a witness had bcei^ permitted to testify without 
such belief/* 



without the ^her ; and with 1;hem this 

!^oes not spring from that barren traditionary Mth 

which seems to vegetate in the soul“rather than 

live." 

I have known of soci^ies formed by.the^Ameri- 
cans to send out ministers*^of the Gospel into the 
new Western States, to found schools and churches 
there, lest leligion should be suffered to die away 
in those remote settlements, and the rising States 
ba less fitted to enjoy free institutions than the 
people from which they emanated. I met with 
« wealthy New Englanders who abandoned the coun- 
try in which they were born, in order to lay the 
foundations of Christianity and of freedom on the 
banks of the Missouri, or in the prairies of Illinois. 
Thus religious zeal is perpetually stimulated in the 
United States by the duties of patriotism. These 
men do not act from an exclusive consideration of 
the promises of a future life ; eternity is only one 
motive of their devotion to the cause ; and if you 
converse with these missionaries of Christian civi- 
lization, you will be surprised to find how much 
value they set upon the goods of this world, and- 
that you meet with a politician where you expected 
to find a priest. They will tell you, that “ all the 
American Republics are collectively involved with 
each other ; if the Republics of the West were to 
fall into anarchy, or to be mastered by a despot, 
the republican institutions which now flourish upon 
the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, would be in great 
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M It is therefore^our interest that ^le new Staftea 
ahould be religious, in order to mainteun our 
bertios.’’ 

< 1 , _ 

’* Such are, the opinions of. the Americans :■» and 
if any l^d^ that the religious spirit which I ad> 
mire is th^ very thing most amiss in America, 
and that the only element wanting to the freedom 
and happiness of the human race is to believe in 
some blind cosmogony, or to assert with Cabanis 
the secretion of thought by the brain, I can oniy 
reply, that those who hold this language have never 
been in America", and that they have never seen a^ 
religious or a free nation. When they return from 
their expedition, we shall hear what theyidiave to 
say. * 

There are persons in France who look upon re- 
publican insjitutiona^ as a temporary means of 
power, of wealth, and distinction ; men, who are the 
condottieri of liberty, and who fight for their own 
advantage, whatever be the colours they wear : it 
is not to these that I address myself. But there are 
others who look forward ^ the republican form of 
•.government as a tranquil' and lasting state, towards 
which modern society is daily impelled by the ideas 
and manners of the time, and who sincerely desire 
to prepare,men to be free. When theiSe men attack 
' religious opinions, they obey the dictates of their 
passions to the prejudice of their interests. Des- 
potism may govern without faith, but liberty can- 
not. Religion is much more necessary in Hue re- 
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pu|;»lie which they set forth 4n flowing colours^"' thto 
in the monarchy which they attack ; and it is more 
needed in democratic republics than* in any others. 
How is it possible thjat society should ^escape de- 
struction if the moral tie be not strengthened in 
proportion as the political tie is relaxed and what 
can be done witti a people which is its own master, 
if it be not sub’uissive to the Divinity? 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES WHICH RENDER RELIGION 
POWERFUL IN AMERICA. 

C'are taken by the Americans to separate the Church from the 
State. — The laws, public opinion, and evrn the exertion.^ of 
the clergy concur to promote this end. — InHuence of religion 
upon Yhe mind, in the United Statejs, attributable to this cause. 
•—Reason of this*. — What is the* natural state of men with re- 
gard to religion at the present time. — What are the peculiar 
and incidental causes which prevent men, in certain countries, 
from arriving at this state. 

The philosophers of t^e eighteenth century ex- 
plained the gradual decay of religious faith in a very, 
simple manner. Religious zeal, said they, must ne- 
cessarily fail, th€f more generally liberty is establish- 
ed and knowledge diffused. Unfortunately, facts 
are by Tio means in accordance with their theory. 
There are tjertain populatit^ns in Europe whose un- 
belief is only equalled by their ignorance^ and their 
debasemfs^, whilst in America* one of the freest 
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and most «nlightened nations in the wqjrld 
all the outward duties of religion witlf fervour. 

Upon my aurival in the United States, the reli- 
. gious aspect of jthe country was the first thing, that 
struck my attention ; and the longer^ I stayed there, 
the more jclid I percei^je the great political con- 
sequentes resuking from this state of things,, to 
which I was unaccustomed. In France I'liad al- 
most always seen the spirit of religion and the 
spirit of “freedom pursuing courses diametrically 
opposed to dhch other ; but in America I found" 
that they were intimately unTted, and that they 
reigned in common over the same country. My 
desire to discover the causes of this phcenernenon 
increased from da:y to day. In order to satisfy 
it, I questioned the members of all the different 
sects ; and 1 more specially sought the society 
of the clergy, who are !he depositaries of the dif- 
ferent persuasions, and who are more especially 
interested in their duration. As a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church I was jnore particularly 
brought into contact wit^ several of its priests, 
.jwith whom I became intimately acquainted. 
each of these men 1 expressed my astonishment 
and 1 explained my doubts : I found that they 
differed upyn matters of detail alone ; and that they- 
mainly attributed the peaceful dominion of religion 
in their country, to the, separation of Church and 
State. I do not hesitate to affirm that during my 
stay in America, I did not meet with a single indi- 
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cleiigy of thUaUy, who ifw iiQl 
Qf the same <^inion\ipon this pq^t. * ,; 

* This led me to examine more attentively than 1 
had^itherto done, the station which the American 
clergy occupy in politi^ society? I lekmed with 
surpr^e that they filled nq public appoinlments' ; 
not one of them is to be me*! with in the admini- 
stration, and they are not even represented in the 
legislative assemblies. In several States* the law 
excludes them from political life ; public Opinion in 
^11. And when I came to inquire intt> the prevail- 
iqg spirit of the clirgy, I found that most of its 
members seemed to retire of their own accord from 
the exqrcise of power, and that they made it the 
pride of their profession to abstain from politics. 

I heard them inveigh against ambition and de- 
ceit, under whatever political opinions these vices 
ihight chance to lurk ; bufl learned from their dis- 


‘ Unless this term be applied to the functions which many of 
them fill in th^ schools. Almost all education is cnt: usted to the 
clergy. 

* See the ‘Constitution of ^ew York’, art. 7. § 4 ; 

And whereas the Ministers *of the Gospel are, by their pr 9 -, 
fession dedicated to tlie service of God and the care of souls, and 
ought not to be divc^fted from the great duties of their functions : 
therefore no minister of the Gospel, or priest of any denoi^ma- 
tion whatsoever, shall at any time hereafter, under* any pretence 
or description whatever, be eligible to, or capable of holding, any 
civil or mililiry office or place within this state.” 

See also the Constitutions of ?5ortb Carolina, art. 31. Virgi- 
nia. South Carolina, art. 1 . { 23.. Kentucky, art. 2. § 26. Ten- 
nessee, $ 1 . Louisiana, art. 2. $ 22. 
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(mBTSlsi 3 tat arl not guHty in the eye^f Q«d|aiiF 
aity opinions conc^ifning poiitic^^ove Ament , which 
tfiey may profess with sincerity, any more than they 
are for their npstakes in building a house ^ in 
driving a furrow. * I perceived that these ministers 
of the Gospel eschewed fll parties* with the aqxiety 
attendsmt upon .personal interest. These faction; 
vinced me that what 1 had been told was tibiae ; and 
it then became my object to investigate their causes, 
and to incfuire how it happened that the real autho- 
rity of religidn was increased by a state of things* 
which diminished its apparent*force : these causes ‘ 
did not long escape my researches. 

The short space of threescore years caa neveri* 

content the imagination of man ; nof can the im- 

0 

perfect joys of "this world satisfy his heart. Man 
alone, of all created lyings, displays a naturjd con- 
tempt of existence, and’^et a boundless desire to 
exist ; he scorns life, but he dreads annihilation. 
These different feelings incessantly urge hia soul to 
the contemplation of a future state, and religion 
directs his musings thither. » Religion, then, is sim- 
.ply another form of hope f'and it is no less naturKl*. 
to the human heart than hope itself. Men cannot- 
abandon their religious faith without a kind of 
aberration of intellect, and a sort of violent distor- 
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tion of their true natures ; but they are invincibly 
brought back to more pipus sentiments ; *^or unbe- 
lief is an accident, and f^th is the only perm|mept 
state of mankind. * If we only consider||^igioi28 



in a pure^ hniMliii*|»iS ^ viw, theJU^^ 
l^y be said to an inexh^i^tible 

strength from man Jiimsejf, since Jhey,J:^<)ng to , 
one pf the c(mstituent|Drinciples of |iuinan nature. 


I am aware that at^ertain ti&es, religidn may 

f ’engthen this influence, which originates in itself, 
,the artificial power of the taws, and by the sup- 
port of those temporal institutions which direct so- 
ciety. Religiohs, intimately united to the govern- 
ments of the earth, ha^e been known to exercise a 
# ' 

'^sovereign authority derived <irom the twofold |ource 
< 1 ^ terror and of faith ; but when a religion contracts 
an alliance of this nature, I do not hesitate to af- 
«^nn tli^t it commits the same error, as a man who 
should sacrifice his future to his present welfare ; 
and in obtaining a power to which’ it has no claim, 
it risks that authority which is rightfully its owu. 
When a religion founds its emjiire upon the desire 
of immprtality which lives in every human heart, 
it may .aspir^ to universal dominion ; but when it 
connects itself with a government, it must neces- 
sarily adopt maxims vrhich are only applicable to 
^eitain nations. Thus, in forming an alUance with 
a political power, religion augments its authority 
over a few, and^^forfeits the hope of reigning over 

As long as a religion rests upon those sentiments 
which ar#the consolation of all affliction, it may at- 
tract the affections of mankind. But if it be mixed 

‘ 'A- . O 

pp with the bitter passions of the world, it may be 



Copstrain£d^1ftefe!ad^lies4||Kliotn its jnterests^Md: 

principle of k)ve, hate*igiven to it ; or lo 
TCj^l M^tagontsts men who^a^fe still attached ter 
its own'fepfrit, however opposed they rnay be t(^he. 
powers to wbich it is allied.^ The Church cannot 
share theHemporal power of the Sta^e,' without hein^^ 
thjg, objiactjof a p,oi;tiotf of that animosity whjcli the,' 
latter excites. * v 

The political powers which seem to be most fii’mlyi. 
estahlishecV have freqiiciilly po better g)||,arantce for 
their duration^ tl|an tli^ opinions of a generation* ‘ 

the interests of tlie time, or the fcfc of an individuai. 

■it 

A law may modify the social condition which seems 
to be most fixed and determinate; and with thesociai^ 
condition everythin ; else niirst change. The jiow'ers 
of socicMy arc itiyre or less fugitive, like the years 
which we spend upon the cartli ; the}' succee^l each 
other with liqridity iik^tbe fleeting earcs of life; and 
no government has ev<'.r yet been founded upon an 
invariable disposition of the Iniman heart, or upon 
an imperishable interest. ■ • 

As long as a religion is siistained by those feelings, 
propensities, and passions ^;liich are found to occur 
iiftder the same forms, at all the different periods oii_ 
history, it may defy the efforts of ty,ne ; or at least 
it can only be destroyed by another religion. But 
when religidri^hlings to the interests of the warldfit 
becomes almost as fragile a tl^g as 4;he lowers of 
eajrth. It is the only one of them all which can 
hope for immortality ; bflt ifTt jse connectedf^with 




tl^|li|^ephemeral authority, itfsharef their fortuaes^ 
pid may fall w^h ^those trauliept passions ‘Is^ch 
supported them for a day. ^ The aUjanpe^Mch re- 
lig^n contracts with,^.|^)olitical powers must needs 
be onerous to itself; siheiil it does not require their 
assistance to live, and by giving them, its assist- 
aupp it.ma^' be exposed to <Jecay» 

Tlie uf.nger which I have just pointed out always 
exists, but it ii not always equally visible. In sonie 
ages governments seenitobe imperishable, in others 
-blithe existence of society appears t(3i be more preca- 
- rious than the life of man. Some constitutions 
plunge the citizens into a lethargic somnolence, and 
' pothers ,^ouse them to feverish excitement. When 
governments appear to be so strong, and laws so 
stahlt'> men do not perceive the dangers which may 
accrue from a union of Church and State. When 
governments display so much weakness, and laws 
jSo niucj^i inconstancy, the danger is self-evident, but 
it is no loiif^cr possible to avoid it ; to be effectual, 
measures iliust be taken to discover its approach. 

In proportion as a nation assumes a democratic 
condition of society, aiKtes communities display de- 
^locratic propensities, it becomes more and more 
dangerous to connect reiigion with political institu- 
tions ; for the time is coming when authority will 
bl baftdied from baud to hand, when political the- 
ories will succeed each other, and when men, laws, 
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and constitutions will disappear or be modified from 
day fo,day, and, this not for a season only, but un* 




Ceasingly. Agitatio# and Mutability are in%l^nt' 
in^^the nature of jidemocratic re^uljlics, just as stag- 
nation and inertness are the law of absolute mon- 
, » ' » 
archies. 

If the ^Americans, who cISange the head of the 
Government once in four years, who elect oew 
l^islafors every two years, and renew th^joicin- 
cial otficers every twelvemonth ; if the Ainericans, 
who have abandoned the political li^orld to the at- 
tempts of innovators, had ndt placed religion bei'oiijd 
their :^each, \*'here could it abide in the ebb and 
flow of human opinions ? whcrt; vould that respect 
which belongs to it be paid, amidst the struggles of 
faction ? and what would become of its immortality^ 
in the midst of perpetual decay ? The American 
clergy were the flrst to perceive this truth, and to 
act in conformity witl^it. They saw that the^must 
renounce their religiouS* influence, if they were to 
strive lor political power ; and they chose^to give 
up the support of the State, rather tjjian tp share 
its vicissitudes. ' 

In America, religion is perhaps less powerful than 
,it has been at certain periods in the history of ceir- 
tain peoples ; but its influence is more lasting. It 
restricts itself to its own resources, but of those 
nolle can deprive it : its circle is limite»cl to certain 
principles, but those principles are entirely its own 
and under its ipidisputed^ control. 

•On every side in Europe we hear voices com- 
plaining of the absence of reli|lou6 faith, and in- 
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qajfifg the means of rcstoriiig^o religion some rem- 
nant of it^ pristine liuthority- It seems to me tha^ ^ 
we attentively consider what ought to be 

the natural state of me^ with regard; to religion, at 
the present time ; and wdien we know what we have 
to hope and to fear, we may discern the end to which 
our^iForls ought to be directed. 

The Fw ) great dangers which threaten tlie exist- 
ence of religions are schism and indiftereuce. In 
ajgcs of fervent devotion, men sometimes abandon 
their religion, but theyoiily shake it oil in order to 
adopt another. Their faith clumges the objects to 
which it is directed, but it sutlers no decline. The 
old religion then excites enthusiastic attachment 
or bitter enmity in either party? some leave it with 
anger, others cling to it with inerca\s(!d devotedness, 
and allhough persuasions differ, irreligion is un- 
known. Sueli, ho^Ycver, !‘s not the case wdien a 
religio\j|^ belief is secretly undermined by doctrines 
which may be termed negative, since they deny the 
truth of one religion without affirming that of any 
other. Prodigious I'evoUitionvS then take place in 
.the human mind, withotf^ the apparent cooperation, 
of the passions of man, and almost without his 
knowdedge. Mto lose the objects of their fondest 
hopes, as if througli forgettulness. They are iUkr- 
lied a^^ay by^ an imperceptible current which they 
have not the courage to §tem, but which they fol- 
low with regret, since it bears them from a faith they 
love, to a sceptioisrii that plunges them into despair. 



In ages which answer to this description, de- 
sert their religious opinions from lukewarmness ra-^, 
ther tlji^n from»dislike ; they donot'rejecttheiHu^but 
the sentiments »by which th^y were otice fostered, 
disappeaf. . J0ut if the unbeliever does not admit 
religion to* be true, he still considers it useful* Re- 
garding religioils 'institution!^ in a human of 

view, he acknowledges their influence. upon man- 
ners and legislation. He admits that they may 
serve to malie men live in f)cace with one another, 
and to prepare them gently for the hour of death. 
He regrets the faith which he has lost : and as he 
is deprived of a treasure which he has learned to 
estimate at its full value, he scru])lcs to»take it 
from those wl^p stfll possess it. 

On the olherliand, those who continue to believe 
are not afraid openly to avow their faith?*''They 
look uj)ou those who do not share their persuasion 
as more worthy of pity than of opposition ; and they 
are aw^are, that to accpiirc the esteciui.of the unbe- 
lieving, they are not obliged to follow' their exam- 
ple. They are hostile to n6 one in the world ; and 
•.as they do not consider line society in which th4y 
live as an arena in wdiich religion is bound to face 

its thousand deadly foes, they lov# their contempo- 

• • 

raries, whUst they condemn their w'eak nesses, and 
lament their errors. 

As those who do not believe, conceal their incre-. 
dulity ; apd as those who believe, display their fgith, 
public opinion pronounces itself in favour of religion ; 
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loTie;%u|)port, and honour are hestdwed upon it, ao^ 
^ is only hy searching the huiOan soul, that we 
deteigt the wounds.which it has received. The mass 
of mankind, who are^jsever without the feeling of 
religion, do not perceive anythipg at yariance with 
the eetablished faith. The instinctive desire of a 
futssfejife brings the, crowd about the altair, and 
opens tin hearts of men to the precepts and conso- 
lations of religion. 

«But this picture is not applicable to us ; for there 
are men amongst us who have ceased to believe in 
Christianity, without adopting any other religion } 
others who are in the i>eiplexities of doubt, and who 
iilreadyfiaflect not to believe; and others, again, 
who are afraid to avow that Christian faith, which 
they still cherish in secret. " 

Ancrrd'st thesti lukewarm partisans and ardent an- 
tagonists, a small number of believers exists, w^ho 
are ready to brave all obstacles, and to scorn all 
dangers? in defence of their faith. They have done 
violence to human weakness, in order to rise superior 
to public opinion. Excited by the effort they have 
made, they scarcely kiioV where to stop; and as^. 
they know that the first use which the French mide 
of independence*; w'as to attack religion, 'they look 
upon their cotemporaries with dread, aqd they fe- 
coil in alarm from the liberty which their fellqjr- 
citizens are ^eking to obtein. As unbelief app^s 
to them to be a novelty, they comprise all that is 
i]tew in one' indiscriminate animosity. 
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Ifrar with their age Mid country, and^ey look u^pn 
every opinion whiclr is put forth tliere^as the ne- 
icessai^ enemji of the Faith. ■ • ^ 

Such is not the natural stgte of men with regard 
to religion, a^ the present day ; and some extraor- 
dinary or incidental cause must be at work in France, 
to prevent the human mind from following it^^ri- 
ginal propensities, and to drive it beyond the limits 
at which it ought naturally to stop. ,, 

I am inBrnately convinced that this extraordinary 
and incidental cause is the close connexion of politics 
and religion. The unbelievers*of Europe attack the * 
Christians as their political opponents, rather, than 
as their religious adversaries ; they hate t^ Chris- 
tian religion as the opinion of a party, much more 
than as an error’of belief ; and they reject the cl^gy 
less because they are the representatives oP4he Di- 
vinity, than because tnSy are the allies of authority. 

In Europe, Christianity has been intimately united 
to the powers of the earth. Tliose powers ,are now 
in decay, and it is, as it were, buried* under their 
ruins. The living body of religion has been bound 
.down to the dead corpse^f sujierannuated polity j; 
cut but the bonds which restrain it, and that wkich 
is alive will rise once more. I kn|rw not what could 
re*store thq, Christian Church qf Euro])eto the energy 
of its earlier days ; that power belongs to God alone; 
but it may be the effect qj* human policy to leav^^e the 
Faith in the full exercise of the strength which it 
|till retains. 



the instruction, the IjlABITSflikD THE 

H 'itlORL E^PERIEN^B bp THE ' AMERICANS PROMOTE' 
^^THE SUCCESS OF EHltU DEMOCRATIC*^ INSTlTufeoNS, 

W^at is to be ttiid^toed^iy the insbrnction of the -Amcricaa 
^ople. — The ^uman mind more supei^ciallyTnstructed iti tU^ 
United States than in Europe.— No one completjly jt^instruct- 
^(isnerHeasoii of this. — Rapidity with which opinions are dif- 
i|ased even iu the uncultivated States of the West.— Practical 
e;j[^rience more ser\dceable to the Americans than book-leam- 
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I HAVE but little to add to what I have already 
said, concerning the influence which the instruction 
and the habits of the Americans exercise upon the 
maintenygpice of their politii^al institutions. 

America has hitherto produced very few WTiters 
of distinction ; it possesses no great historians, and 
not a.j^i;:gle eminent poet. Tlie inhabitants of that 
country look upon what ai’C propeidy styled literary 
pursuits Avith a kind of disapprobation ; and there 
are towns of very second-rate importance in Eu- 
rope, ill which more literary works arejannually 
published, than in the. twenty-four States of the 
Union put togctlier. The spirit of the American.s 
is averse to general ideas ; and it does not seek 
theoretical discoveries. Neither politics nor manu- 
■ ifactures direct them to these occnpatioijs ; and al- 
though* new laws are perpetually enacted in flie 
United States, no great writers have hitherto in- 
ip&ed into the general principles of fheir legisla- 
tion. The Afnericans have la;v^fcrs and cdmtnen- 




t^torsf bit nA.)urists ; and they fa 
^ther than lemons 1|jS the world* Tho* same ^ ^ 
serva|^n appiies to the mec^mcal arts. , ,^>In 
Aiiiiefica, th6’ inventions of ^j^rojpfii adopted with 
sagacity j are^perfected, and a&pted with 
tnirable skill to the wants of the country. , JiJanu-, 
factures exist, *btit the science of manufa^il^ M’; 
not cultivated ; and they have good workrnen^Wltt,, 
very few inventors. Fulton was obliged to prof 
services to foreign nations for a long tiine^ I 
he was able lo devote them to his own country. 

The observer who is desirous of forming an Qj^-® 
nion on the state of instruction amongst tl>e Ang^O- 
Ameficans, must consider the same objectefrbm two 
different points of view. If he only ijingles out the 
learned, he willlje astonished to iind how rare they 
are ; but if he counts the ignorant, the Aiuorican 
people will appear to ^ the most enlightened com- 
munity in the world. The whole ])opulatioh» as I 
observed in another place, is situated between these 
two extremes. 

In New England, every citizen receiv'e.s the ele- 
,,mentary notions of human knowledge ; he is more- 


over taught the doctrines and the evidences of his 
religion, the history of his country, and the leading 
features o^its Constitution. In tlie Statds of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, it is extremely* rare to 
find a man imperfectly .acquainted with all these 
things, and ^ pers^ wholly ignorant of them il’4 
^rt, of phivnomeUoq. 



^When I cdinpare the Greek and Roman 
Res with theste American States ; the manuscript li- 
braries of the forn^er, and their rude population, with 
the innumerable jouriials and the enlightened peo- 
ple of the latter ; when I remenjber ajl the, attempts 
which are made to judge tlie modern Republics by 
tbaMfi«\sistauce of thqse of antiquity, and to infer 
what wil ' happen in our time from what took place 
two thousand years ago, I am tempted to burn my 
hooks, in order to apply none but novel ideas to so 
novel a condition of society. 

"What 1 have said of New England must not, 
however, be applied indistinctly to the whole Ihaion: 
as we advance towards the West or the Soxith, the 
instruction of the people dimini slhes. In the States 
which are adjacent to the Gulf of Mexico, a certain 
numbt^r of individuals may b^found, as in our own 
countries, who are devoid of the rudiments of in- 
struction. But there is not a single district in the 
United States sunk in complete ignorance; and 
for a very simple reason : the peoples of Europe 
starred fj'om the darkness of a barbarous condition, 
td advance towards the Rght of civilization ; thejr ■ 
progress lias been unerpial ; some of them 
improved apace," whilst others have loitered in their 
course, and some have stopped, and are still sleep- 
ing upon the way. 

Such has not been the case in the United States. 
The Anglo-Americans settled in a state qf civiliza- 
tion, upon that territory which their descendants 
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o60ttp7 ; they |jad not to begin tq leam, and' it vjjas ‘ 
sufficient for them not to forget. NoW the children, 
of these same Americans are the arsons who, year 
by yeiar, transport their dw^ngs into the wilds; 
and with^thek dwellings their acquired information 
and their ^steem for knowledge. Education has 
taught 'them the* utility of instruction, and .i,. has 
enabled them to trausmit that instruction to theif . 
posterity. In the United States society has no 
infancy, but it is born in man’s estate., 

The Amerfeans never use the word ‘ peasant,’ 
because they have no idea of the peculiar class '? 
which that term denotes ; the ignorance of more 
remote ages, the simplicity of rural life,#nd the 
rusticity of the villager have not be.en preserved 
amongst them; 'and they are alike unacquainted 
with the virtues, the.vices, the coarse habidS; and 
the simple graces of fu!* early stage of civilization. 
At the extreme borders of the confederate Stales, 
upon the confines of society and of the wilderness, 
a population of bold adventurers have taken up their 
abode, W’ho pierce the solikudes of the American 
.woods, and seek a country there, in order to escape 
that poverty which aw’^aited them in their native 
provinces. As soon as the pioneermrrives apon the 
sp 6 { which^is to serve him for a retreat, he fells a 
few trees and builds a log-house. Nothing edn oflTer 
a mt^re miserable aspect .than these isolated dwell- 
ings. The traveller who approaches one of theot 
towards night-fall,'* sees the flicker of the hearth- 
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flapae through the 4 ;hinks in the walls ; and at night, 
if the wind rises, he hears the'roof of boughs shake 
to an^ fro in the midst of the great forest trees. 
Who wtifuld not suppq^e that this poor hut is the 
asylum of rudeness and ignorance ? no sort of 
comparison can be drawn between the pioneer and 
thaalw.elliag which shelters him. Everything about 
hith is primitive and unformed, but he is himself 
the result of the labour and the experience of 
eighteen centuries. He wears the dress, and he 
speaks the language of cities ; he is ac(|uainted with 
the past, curious of the future, and ready for argu- 
ment upon the present ; he is, in short, a highly 
civilizeckheiug, who consents, for a time, to inhabit 
the back-woods, and who penetrates into the wulds 
of the Nc'w^ World with the Bible; an axe, and a 
file of^t/ewspapers. 

Jt is diOfcult to imagine the incredible rapidity 
with which public opinion circulates in the midst 
of these deserts'. 1 do not think that so much 
intellectual' intercourse takes place in the most 

L 

’ F travelleti nlong a portion of the frontier of the United States 
in a, sort nf cart which was termed the mail. We passed, day 
and night, with great rapidity along roads whicli were scarcely 
marked out, through immense forests ; when the gloom of the 
woods became impenetrable, the coachman lighted branches fir 
and we journeyed along by the light tliry cast. '-From time to 
time we came to a hnt in the midst of the forest, which was a 
post-office. The mail dropped an enormous bundle of letters at 
the dopf of this isolated dwelling, and we pursued our way at full 
gallop, leaving the inhabitants of the neighbouring iog-hovises,. to 
send for their share of the treasure. 



enlightened and populous districts of France 
It cannot be doubteAthat, in the\jnit<ed States, tlie 
instruction of Jhe people powerfully contribiffes t(f 
the support of a democratic republic ; and such 
must always be the case, I believe, where instruc- 
tion which awakens the understanding, is not se- 
parated from moral education which amends the 
heart. But I by no means exaggerate this'benefit, 
and I am still further from thinking, as stf many 
people do Think in Europe, that men can be instan- 
taneously ma*de citizens by teaching them to rea^ 
and write. True information is mainly d<^ived 
from experience, and if the Americans had not 
been gradually accustomed to govern themselves, 
their book-learning would not assist them much at 
the j)resent day.. 

I have, lived a great deal with the people, bi the 
United States, and I "Osnuot express how imich I 
admire their expeiieiice and their good sense. ,, An 

’ In 18o2, each inhabitant of AIichi[fan paid equivalent 

to 1 franc 22 centimes (French money) to the post-office revenue ; 
and each inhabitant of the Florulas'paid 1 fr. 5 cent. (Seg Na- 
tional Calendar, 183t3, p. 244.) In the same year each inhabitaijt 
oT the Departement du Nord paid 1 fr. 4 cent, to the revenue «f the 
French post-office. (Sec the Cornpie rendu de r administration des 
Finances, 1833, p. 623.) Now the State of Michigan only con- 
tained at tha^time 7 inhabitants per square league ; and Florida 
only 5 ; the instruction and the commercial activity of^hese di- 
striotB is inferior to that of most of the States in the Union ; whilst 
the D^ipartement du Nord, wliich contains 3400 inhabitants pef, 
stjuare leagt^e, is one of the most enlightened and manufacturitijg; 
pjRla of France. • 
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American should ^ever be allowed to speak ttf Bai 
rOpe ; for he- 'MU then probably display a vast di^. 
'bf pi^umption and very fooUsh pjride. He will 
take upiswith those cPude and va%ue notions which 
are so useful to the ignoran®^ all over^the world. 
But if you question him respecting his pwn coun- 
try^t^e cloud which dimmed his 4ntelligeAe^ will 
iramediat^y diverse ; liis language will become as 
clear fed as precise as his thoughts. He will in- 
form you what his rights are, and by A^iat means 
he exercises them ; he will be able to ‘point out the 
custom's which obtain i^he ]iolitical world- You 
will find that he is welt acquainted with the rules 
of the ^ministration, and tliat he is familiar with 
the mechanism of the laws. The citizen of the 
United States does not acquire his practical science 
and hwr. positive notions from books ; the instruc- 
tion he has acquired may *lJlive prep*ared him for 
receiving those ideas, but it did not furnish them, 
'file American learns to know' the laws by partici- 
pating in the act of legislation ; and he takes a 
lesson in the forms o£ government, from govem- 
ipg. The great work of society is ever going on^ 
beneath his eyes, and, as it were,. under his hands. 

In the United* States politics are the .efi^ and 
aim of education ; in Europe its principal objedPiiS 
to fit men for |Wiyate life. The interference of the 
citizens in public , affairs is 4:oo rare Itn occuirftice 
for it to be anticipated beforehand. Upph cajstfeg 
a glance ovfer society in the tWo'hemispheres, ^iSSe 
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dllfereQces are indicated even by its external as. 

■v#ct. 

In Europe we frequently introduce the idelK and 
the habits pf private life into ^public affairs® and as 
we pass at once fronbtheclomestic circle to the go- 
yernmeril of The State, we may frequently be heard 
to discuss flie great interests of society in the same 
manner in which we converse *with our fri|nds. 'Sie 
Americans, on the other hand, transfuse th^habjjtis 
of public itfe into their manners in private ; and ^ 
their country*the jury is introduced into the gatni^ 
of schoolboys, and parlianpnla/y forms are obsiea^ed 
;in the order of a feast. * 


THE LAWS CONTRIBUTE MORE TO THE MAINTENANCE 
OP THE DEJklOCRATiq^REPUBLIC IN THE UNITED 
STATES THAN THE PHYSICAL CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
THE COUNTRY, AND THE MANNERS MORE tajLN 
THE LAW;S. , 

All the na^on^ of America have cicmocratic state of society. — 
Yet democratic institutions only subsist amongst the Anglgr 

• • Atnerlciins. — The Spaniards of South America, equally fav.>ured 
by pjtyisicsJ causes as the Anglo-Americans, ui^able to maintain 
de^oii^atic republic. — Mexico, 'which Kas adopted the Con- 
ffltution of the United States, in the same predicament. — llie 
Anglo- Amfiricaris of the West less able to maintiiip it than 

' those of the East. — Reason of these different results, 

, t- # 

i H^VE itmarked that tlie mainten^ce of demo, 
insfitutiona m the United States is attribu^t 
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table to the circumstances, the laws, and the matir 
ners of that <»untry'. Most /Europeans are only 
acquMntcd with the first of these three causes, ftind 
they ar% apt to give it a preponderating import- 
ance which it does nol really .possess. 

Ir is true that the Anglo-American^settledinthe 
New World in a date of Jhcial equality ; tht^low- 
hoM) anti Uie npulo were, not to ho Ibund amongst 
them ;*and professional prejudices were always as 
entirely tmknown as tlv^ prejudices of birth. Thus, 
as the condition of society was democratic, the 
empire of democrac) established withotit dif- 
ficulty. But this circtmistance is by no means 
peculiai^, to the United States ; ahnosl all the 
trausatlantie colonies were founded hy men equal 
amongst themselves, pc who becajm'e so hy inha- 
biting Jlicm, In no one part of the New' World, 
have Europeans been able frar create ali aristocracy. 
Nevertheless democratic institutions prosper no- 
where but in the United States.' 

Tl'he American Union has no enenties, to contend 
with; it stands in the. wilds like an islditd in the 
ocean. But the Sjjaniards of South Am'erjca w'cre 
no less isolated by nature; yet their position hah' 
not relieved ’^thoprl from the charge pf 6ta;uding 
armies. They make war upon each, tdfier wli^ 
they, h&ve tio foreign enemies to oppose ; and the 

' 1 refninfi the^eAiier of the gwleral .Bi^ificalionviiliich I glVe 
to the wprd the tnorill and intellectual jchtl- 

lacteristics of Ibcial man taken*collectiv«ly. * ' > •«««- . 
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Angl6*-American democracy is the only one whHjh 
has hitherto been abk to maintain i^lf in peace. 

The territory of the Union presents a boundless 
field to human dctivitv, and inexhaustibffe mate- 
rials for m^stry and labour. The passion of 
■wealth taHes the place of ambition, and the warmth 
of faction is mitigated by a sense of prosperity. 
But in what portion of the globe^ shaH we nffeet 
with more fertile plains, with mightier rivers, or 
witli more'’ unexplored and inexhaustible riche%, 
than in South ‘’America ? 

Nevertheless, South Ail^ica has been unable to 
maintain democratic institutions. If the welfare of 
nations depended on their being jdaced in iu remote 
position, ■with an •unboxindcd space of habitable 
territory before them, the Spaniard.s of South Ame- * 
rica would have no reason to complain of tlfeir fate. 
And althougli they mi^t enjoy less prosperity than 
the inhabitants of the United States, their lot might 
still be such as to excite the envy of some nations 
in Europe. There are, however, no nations upon 
the face of the earth more .ihiserable than those of 
^outh Ameriea. 

Thus, not only are physical eause^ inadequate 
to produce results analogous to tlibse which occur 
in i^orth Ajnerica, but they are unable" to raise the 
population of South America above the level of Eu- 
ropean Statesf where they act in a contrary direc- ' 
tion,* Phyj^cal causes do ngt therefore affect the de- 
s?my'‘of nations so much as has been supposed. 

von, II. , s , . <t 
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H h%ye met with men in New England who wei'e 
^n the point (C leaving a country, where they might 
have remained in easy circumstance#!, to go to seek 
their fortune in the A^ds. Not far from that di- 
strict I found a French populaticm ^in Canada 
which was closely crowded on a narrow territory, 
although the same vri^ds were at hand ; and whilst 
the emigrant from the United States purchased an 
extensive estate with the earnings of a short term 
qf labour, the Canadisfii paid as much lor land as 
he would have done in France. Nature oilers the 
solitudes of the New WMd to Europeans ; but they 
are not always acquaintea with the means of turning 
her gi%! to account. Other peoj)les of America 
have the same physical conditions of prosperity as 
the Anglo-Americans, but without their laws and 
their nihnners ; and these peoples are wretched. 
The laws and manners of tlie Anglo-Americans are 
therefore that efficient cause of their greatness 
which ie the object of my inquiry. 

I am far from supposing that the American laws 
are pre-eminently goo'd in themselves ; I do not 
Hold tfeem to be applicable to all democratic 'peo- 
ples ; and several of them seem to me to be dan- 
gerous, even in’ the United States. Nevertheless, 
it cannot 1)6 denied that the Americamlegislation, ,, 
taken collectively, is extremely well adapted to the 
genius of the people and the nature of the country 
which it is mtended to gqvern. The Am^^ican laws 
are therefore good, and tp them must be attribute 



a large portion^of the success which attends the gp- 
vernment of democracy in America : h!|| I do ifot Re- 
lieve them to be the principal cau^ of that suocess f 
and if they seem to me to have more ig^fluence 
upon the social happiness of the Americans than 
the natufe^f The country, on the other hand there 
is reason to* belike, that their effect is still inferior 
to that produced by the manders of the people. . 

The Federal laws unSoubt^y consfitute the 
most important part of the l^slation of the United 
States. Mexioo, which is not less fortunately situ- 
ated than the Anglo-Amei^an»Umon, has adopt- 
ed these same laws, but i^nable ^ accustom it- 
self to the government of democracy, other 

cause is therefore at work independently of those 
physical circurnstances and peculiar laws which en- 
able the democracy to rule in the United Spates. 

Another stifl more sti-Hiing proof maybe adduced. 
Almost all the inhabitants of the territory of t^e 
Union are the descendants of a common stock ; 
they speak the same language, they worship God 
in the same manner, they are affected by the same 
j^hysical causes, and they obey the same laws» 
Wlience, then, do their characteristic differefices 
arise ? iWhy, in the Eastern States of the Union, 
^^dodfe* the republican Govefnment display vigour 
and regularity, and proceed with mature dehbera- 
tion ? Whence does it derive the wisdom and the 
durability which mark its acts,, whilst in the 
WSSiern l^ates, on'the (jontrary, socie^ seems to 
‘ s 2 
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bi^ ruled by the jpoVers of chance ? ^ There ^^pbblic 
businlfes is ooiMucted with irregularity and a 

passionate and^ ftfVerish excitement, which does not 

« 

announce a long or sure duration. 

I am no longer comparing the Anglo-American 
States to foreign nations; but I asn coStrasfing them 
witli each other, and endeavourihg.to discover why 
they are so unlike. The arguments which are de- 
rived from the nature of the country and the dif- 
ference of legislation, ^re here all set aside. Re- 
course must be had to some other casaSe ; and what 
other cause can the!fe be except the manners of the 
people V , , 

It is in the Eastern "States that the Anglo- Ame- 
ricansl^ave been longest accustomed to the govern- 
ment of democracy, and that they have adopted 
the habits and conceived the notions most favour- 
able to its maintenance. Bvmocracy has gradually 
penetrated into their customs, their opinions, and 
the forms of social intercourse ; it is to be found 
in all the details of daily life equally as in the laws. 
In the Eastern States the instruction and practical 

educati«Sn of the people have been most perfected, 

• « 

and religion has been most thoroughly amalgamated 
with liberty. Now these habits, opinions, customs, 
and convictions are precisely the consHtuent' ele- 
ments' of that which I have, denominated manners. 

In the Western States,^ on the contrary, a por- 
tion of the same advantages is still wanting. Many 
Of the Americans of the West were born in 'tlie' 
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woo^, and they mi-ij the ideas and ^^e cusfbml of . 
savage life with the civilization "of their parents^ 
Their passion® are more intense ; their religious 
morality less authoritative ; ’and their convictions 
less secure -The i^nhabitants exercise no sort of 
control o!^r their fellow-citizens, for they are 

• • f ^ 

scarcely acquainted with each other. The nations 
of the West display, to a certain extent, the inex- 
perience ajjd the rude habits of a people in its 
infancy ; for . ^ti\ough they are composed of old 
elements, their assemblage, is cf recent date. 

The manners of the Americans of the United 
States are, then, the real ciuse which renders that 
people the only one of the American nati(Sps tha| 
is able to support a democratic Government ; and 
it is the influence of manners which prodjaces the 
different degrees of ordcj' and of prosperity, that may 
be distinguished in the several Anglo-American 
democracies. Thus the effect which the geogra- 
phical position of a country may haw upon the 
duration of democratic institutions is exaggerated 
in Europe. Too much importance is attributed to 
legislation, too little to manners. These three 
great causes serve, no doubt, to regulate and direct 
thq, American democracy ; but if they, w'ere to be 
classed in their proper order, I should say that the 
pliysical circumstances are less efficient than the 
laws, and the laws very subordinate to the manners * 
pf the people. T am. ccyiyinced that -die most advan- 
tageous situation and the best possible laws canno. 
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miint^n a co^sttution In spit^ of the manners of a. ' 
^untry ; whilsRie latter may turn the most unfa* 
Vourable positions and the worst laws to some ad- 
vantage. The importance of manners is a com- 
mon ^truth to .which study an^ experi<.nce inces- 
santly direct our attention. It may be rtega^ded as 
a central point in the Tange of human observation, 
and the common termination of all inquiry. So 
seriously do I insist upon this head, tl^j^t if I have 
hitherto failed in making the reader,^feel the impor- 
tant influence whi^ih I attribute to the practical 
experience, the habits, Ihe opinions, in short, to the 
manners of the Americans, upon the maintenance 
of the1|t^institutions, I have failed in the principal 
object of my work. 


WHETHER LAWS AND MANNERS ARE SUFFICIENT TO 
MAINTAI^Jf DEMOCHATIC INSTITUTIONS IN OTHEK 
COUNTRIES BESIDES AMERICA. 

Anglo-Americans, if transported into Europe, would be 
obliged to modify their laws* — ^Distinction to be made between 
democratic institutions and American institutions. — Democra- 
tic laws may be 'conceived better than, or at least different 
from, those which the American democracy has adopted.^-JHie 
example of America only proves that it is jiossiole to regulate 
derriocracy by tie assistance of itiannera and legislation* 

I HAVE asserted that the success of democratic in- 
stitutions in tlie United St^es is rftore •intimately 
connected with the laws themselves, and the irimi- 
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.ners ‘lir the people, than with t^ nature of the 
country. But does ft follow tha^^l' same causes 
would of themselves produce the sd^" results, if they 
were put into operation elsewhere ; and if the country 
is no ade^ate substitute for ^Vs and manners, can 
laws and* manners *111 their turn proVe a substitute 
for a chuntry? It .will readily be understood that the 
necessary elements of a reply to this question are 
wanting ; other peoples are to be found in the New 
World besMes the Anglo-Ajpaericans, and as these 
peoples are afl'bcted by the same physical circuui- 
stances as the latter, they fairly be compared 
together. But there are ho nations out of America 
which have adopted the same laws and ^i|nners, 
being destitute of the physical advantages pe^lior to 
the Anglo-Americans. No standard of comparison 
therefore exists, and we can only hazard an opinion 
upon this subject. ' 

It appears to me, in the first place, that a careful 
distinction must be-made between the institutions 
of the United States and democratic iifttitutions in 


general. When I reflect upon the state of Europe, 
its mighty nations, its populous cities, its formi- 
dable armies, and the complex nature of its politics, 

I cannot suppose that even the Anglo-Americans, , 
if *they were transported to our hemisphere, with 
their ideas, their religion, and their paanners, could ' 
exist without considerably altering their laws. But 
a democratic nation maybe imagined, organized 
di^rently from the American pwple. It is not 
impossible to ^onceive % government really esta- 
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Tjlished upon the will of the majority ; but in which 
the majority, repressing its fiatural propensity to 
Equality, should consent, with a view to the order 
and the stability of the State, to invest a family or 
an individual with all Ihe prerogatives of the execu- 
tive„ ; A democratic society might exist, in which 
the fo^'ces of the nation would be more centralized 
than they are in the United States; the people would 
exercise a less direct and less irresistible influence 
upon public affairs, and yet every citi^n invested 
with certain rights, wmuld participate, within his 
sphere, in the con8uc|;^f the government. The 
observations I made amongst the Anglo-Americans 
induc^^^ae to believe that democratic institutions 
of thi^cind, prudently intx'oduced into society, so 
as gradually to mix with the habits and to be inter- 
fused wdth the opinions of the people, might subsist 
in other countrico besides Aifierica. If the laws of the 
United States were the only imaginable demoeratic 
la^s■h, or the most perfect whiclf it is possible to con- 
ceive, I should admit that the success of those insti- 
tutions affords no proof of the success of democratic 
institutions in general, in a country less favoured 
by nathral circumstances. But as the laws of Ame- 
rica appear to me to be. defective in several respects, 
and as 1 can readily imagine others Qf the s^e 
generp.! nature, the peculiar advantages' of' that 
country do not prove tha^ democfatiic institutions 
, cannot succeed in a nation less favoured by cir- 
cumstances, if ruled by better'laws. ^ ' 

If human nature wtj^fe dl^erent iq, America from 
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what it is elsewhere ; or if the social condition^of 
the Americans engindered habitSf'''’and opinions 
amongst them ^different from those which originate 
in the same social condition in the Old World, the 
American democracies would *aflFord no means of 
predicting, what may occur in other democracies. 
If the 'American.^ displayed the same prop^sities 
as all other democratic nations, and if their legis- 
lators had relied upon the nature of the country 
and the fafbur' of circumstences to restrain those 
propensities v^thin due limits, the prosperity of 
the United States would l)^ exclusively attributable 
to physical causes, and it would afford no encou- 
ragement to a people inclined to imitjyte, their 
example, without sharing their natural advMtages. 
But neither of these suppositions is borne out by 
facts. 

In America the sarnfi passions are to be met with 
as in Europe ; some originating in human nature, 
others in the denfbcratic condition of .society. 
Thus in the United States I found that* restlessness 
of heart which is natural to men, when all ranks are 
^nearly equal and the chances of elevation are tl*e 
same to all. I found the democratic feeling of* envy 
expressed under a thousand, different forms. I re-‘ 
m&fked thjjj; the people frequently displayed, in the 
conducUof affairs, a consurpinate qiixture. ctf igno- 
rance and presumjjtion ; ^nd I inferred that in Ame- 
rica, men are liable to the same failings and the same - 
ab^rdities as amdrigst ourselves. ,But upqn ex- 
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'dimning the state of society more attentively, I 
speedily dis^qvered that the ^\mericans had made 
"^eat and successful efforts to counteract these im- 

■ perfections of human nature, and ,to correct the 
natural defects of deftffocracy. Their divers muni- 
ci^ laws appeared to me to be a means of re- 
straining the ambition of the citiHrens within a nar- 
row sphere, and of {urning those same passions 
which might have worked havoc in the State, to 
the good of the townsl^p or the parish.* The Ame- 
rican legislators have succeeded to ih certain extent 
in opposing the notion of rights, to the feelings of 
envy ; the iiermanence of the religious world, to 
the continual shifting of politics ; the experience 
of the’fteople, to its theoretical ignorance ; and its 
practical knowledge of business, to the impatience 
of its desires. 

The Americans, then, haf*^e not relied upon the 
nature of their country, to counterpoise those dan- 
gers which oj’iginate in their Constitution and in 
their' political laws. To evils which are common 
to all democratic peoples, they have applied reine-r 

■ dies which none but themselves had ever thought 
of before ; and although they weie the first to make 
the experiment, ihey have succeeded in it. 

The manners and laws of the Americans are not 
-the only , ones i^diich may suit a democratio^people ; 
but the Americans have shown tlhit it would be 
wrong to despair of regiffating democracy by the 
aid of manneirs and of laivs. If other nations sh3Tfld 
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borrow this general and pregnant j^ea from the^ 
Americans, without liowever .intenllig to imitate 
them in the peculiar application which they have 
made of it ; if they should a^empt to fit themselves 
for that espial condition, which it seems to be the 
will of^Proyidencg^to impose upon the generjitidns 
of this age, anJ so to escape from the despotism 
or the anarchy which threatens them ; what reason 
is there to^uppose that their efforts would not he 
crowned with^uccess? Tlfe organization and the 
establishment of democracy in Christendom, is the 
great political problem of .the time. The Ameri- 
cans, uncjuestionably, have not resolved this pro- 
blem, b\it they furnish useful data to tho8«,w|io un- 
dertake the task. . ^ 


IMPOnTANCE OF WHAT PRECEDES WITH RESPECT TO 
THE STATE OF EUROPE. 

It may readily be discovered with what intention I 
» undertook the foregoing inquiries. The questiftn 
here discussed is interesting not only to the^’ United 
States, but to the whole world ; ik concerns, not a 
nation, biJiJt all mankind. If those nations whose 
social condition is democratic cimld oi^y- remain 
free as long as'" they arg inhabitants of the wilds; 
we cofl id not but despaif ' of the future destiny of 
the hum^n race / for denibcracy is rapidly acquiring 
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a ^ore extended sway, and the wilds are gradually 

peopled with men. elf it wefre true that laws and 

manners ' are insufficient to maintain democratic 

institutions, what refi|jge would remain open to the 

nations except the despotism of a singly. iijdividual? 

I aid. aware that there are many^worthypersons at 

the. piiesent time who. are not alarmed at this latter 

alternative, ani.i who are so tired of liberty as to 

btf glad of repose, far from those storms by which 

it is attended. But these individuals are ill ac- 
. V . 

quainted with the haven towards which they are 

bound. They are so deluded by their recollections, 

as to judge the tendency of absolute power by 

what it -was formerly, and not by what it might 

become at the present time. 

Jf absolute' power were re-established amongst 
the democratic nations of Europe, I am persuaded 
that it would assume a new form, and appear un- 
der features unknown to our forefathers. There 
was a time in Europe, when the laws and, the con- 
.sent of the people had invested princes yvith almost 
unlimited authority ; but they scarcely ev^ availed 
themselves of it. I do not speak of, the prerogatives, 
of the nobility, of the authority of supreme courts 
of justice, of corporations and their chartered rights, 
or of provincial privileges, which served to break 
the blofirs of the, sovereign authority, and to main- 
tain a spirit of resistance in the nation. Independ- 
ently of these political i nstitutions,— which, ho wev er 
opposed they might be to .persohai liber|y, served 
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to keep alive the love of freedom io the mind of the 
public, and which mi|y be es^emed ’l|> have been 
useful in this respect, — the manners and opinions of 
the nation conned the royal authority within bar- 
riers which were not less powerful,, although .they 
were less* conspicuous. Religion, the affectic^n^ of 
the pedi)le,*thc believoleace of the ])rince, th^ sense 
of honour, family pride, provincial prejudices, cus- 
tom, and public opinion limited the power of kings, 
and restrai!\e(n;heir authority within an invisible 
circle. The c^istitution of nations was despotic at 
that time, but their manners ^ere free. Princes 
had the right, but they had neither the means nor 
the desire, of doing whatever they })lease(k,„J, 

But whdt now remains of tliose barriers which 
formerly arrested the aggressions of tyrsjnny ? Since 
religion has lost its empire over the souls of men, 
the most prominent boundary which divided good 
from evil is overthrown : the very elements of the 
moral world are indeterminate ; the princes.and the 
peoples of the earth are guided by chance, ' and 
none can define the natural limits pf .desj)otism* 
and the bounds of licence. Long revolutions have 
for ever destroyed the respect which surrounded 
the rulers of the State ; and since* they have been 
relieved from the burden of puMic esteem;* princes 
may henceforward surrender thenpelves Without 
fear to the seductions of^arbitrary power. - 

When kings find that the hearts of their subjects 
are” turne(^,towards*them,'Hhey are clettient, because 
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they are conscious pf their strength ; and they are, 
chary of the atfectioi^ of their /^people, because the 
'dfFecticfltt of their people is the bulwark of the 
throne. A mutual interchange of. goodwill then, 
takefi^.place between the prince and the people, 
wluei^’l^^embles the gracious intercourse of domes- 
tic .soojety. The subjects may murmur at the sove- 
reigns deefee, but they are grieved to displease 
him ; and the sovereign chastises his subjects with 
the light hand of parental affection. 

But when once the spell of royalty is broken in 
the tumult of revolution ; when successive monarchs 
have crossed the throne, so as alternately to display 
to the p^ple the weaknes.s of their right, and the 
harshness of their power, the sovereign y no longer 
regarded by any as the Father of the State, and he 
is feared-by all as its master. If he be w'eak, he is 
despised; if he be strong, he is detested! He is 
himself full of animosity and alarm ; he finds that 
he is as. a stranger in his own country, and he 
treats his subjects like conquered enemies. 

When the provinces ' and the towns formed so 
many different nations in the midst of their com- 

^ f '' 

mon country, each of them bad a will of its own, 
which was opposed to the general spirit of sub- 
jection ; but now that all the parts of the same efn- 
pire, alfter having lost their immunities, their 
customs, their prejudices., their traditions, and 
their names, are subjected and accustomed to the 
same laws, it is not more difficult to oppyessItHem 
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coUectively, than it was formerly to oppress thejn 
singly. „ * 

Whilst the r\pbles enjoyed their power, tind in- 
deed long after 'that power was lost, the honour of 
aristocracji conferred an extraordinary de^fe of 
force upon, their personal opposition. The|^ i^rd- 
ed instances oi^ men Who, :QOtwit^istandingii l^f^ir 
weakness, still entertained a high opinion of meir 
personal value, and dared to cope single-handed with 
the efforts dt Tiie public a^pithority. But at the 
present day, ^en all ranks are more and more 
confounded, when the individual disappears in the 
throng, and is easily lost in the midst of a common 
obscurity, w'hen the honour of monarchy has almost 
lost its empire, without being succeeded by public 
virtue, and when nothing can enable man to rise 
above himself, who shall say at what point the 
exigencies of power and the servulity of weakness 
will stop ? 

As long as family feeling w'as kept ahve, the an- 
tagonist of oppression was never' alone ; he looked 
about him, and found his cbents, his hereditary 
fiends, and his kinsfolk. If this support waff 
wanting, he was sustained by his ancestors and 
animated by_ his posterity. But When patrimonial 
estates are divided, >^d when a few years suffice to 
confound the distinctions of a race, where can 
family feeling be found ? • What force can thei*e be 
in th e cust oms of a country wffiich has changed, and 
is still perpetually changing its aspect ; ,in which 
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iswSt jtrf tyrai^jiy has a precedent, 

Kidtae an example; in whicl^ there is nothing %h‘*i 
><*<dd tilH its antiquity ca#save‘*it frpip destruction, 
and nothing so unparallSle^ that its<novelty csm pre- 
* vemt it from being ddne ? What resistance can be 
manners of so pliant a make, that they 
li§W ial ready often yielded"? W'hat strength can 
even public u]>mion have retained, when no twenty 
persons are connected by a common tie ; when not 
a man, nor a family, npr chartered corjmration, nor 
cfass, nor free institution, has the power of repre- 
senti^i^ or exerting that opinion ; ahd when eveiy^ 
citizen — being equally jveak, equally poor, and 
equally .yiependent — has only his personal impo- 
tence to oppose to the organized force of ^e Go- 
vernment ? 

The annals of France furnish nothing analogous 
to the condition in wliich that country might then 
be thrown. But it may more aptly be assimilated 
to the times of old, and to those hideous eris of 
Roman oppression^ when the manners of the people 
were corrupted, their traditions obliterated, their 
habits destroyed, their opinions shaken, and free^ 
Ji^om, expelled froni the laws, could find no refuge 
in the land ; when nothing protected the citizens, 
jand the citizens no longer protected themsely^ ; 
’(ildien human nature was the sport of man, ;an<f 
piiiiQAies wearied out the clemency of Heaven be- 
fore they exhausted the patiencq of sub- 

jects, Those, who hope to reyjVe t^e^ monarii^y pf 
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aj99icted with mentaLl^lmdness ; and when 1 oonsi- ^ 
der the present^ oonditioi]t’’of several Eilro^lhn na- * 
tions^f — a condition to ^hiWi all the others tend, — 

I am led to believe that they Ivill socSn hp left with* 
no other ^ternative than democratiokliber|^i^4^ the 
tyrannjT of the G^sars. • 

And indeed it is deserving of considei^tioif, whe* • 
ther men are to be entirely emancipated, or entirely 
enslaved ; WttBtRer their righ|;8 are to be made equal,, 
or wholly takei^ away from them. If the rulers ot 
society were reduced either gfkdually to rd||e the 
crowd to their own level, or to sink the citizens 
below that of humanity, would not the dpubts of 
many be resolved, the consciences of many be 
healed, and the community prepared to make great 
sacrifices with little difficulty? In that oase, the 
gradual growth of democratic manners and institu- 
tions should be regarded, not as the best, but as 
the only means of preserving freedom ; and jfithout 
liking the government of dem(Miracy,lt might be 
adopted as the most applicable and the fairest re- 
medy for the present ills of society. 

* It is difficult to associate a people in the worl^ 
of government ; but it is still mori^fficult lo sup- 
ply* it with experience, and to inspire it with th6 ' 
feelings’ which it requires in order to goverh w^' 

I grant that the caprices, of democracy are peype-" 
tual ; ita instruments are rude, its laws imperf^t. 
BuriflTwere true that soon no just medium would 

VOt, II. ' 



belWea tiie #«mpire of democracy and- 
(dbrninion of a single arm, 0iould we not rathCT ■ 
Jmit^&^^wards the formir, ths^ submit voluntarily 
to the latter? And if Cofhplete equality be our fate, 
if 'it ;not better to life levelled by free institutions 
tbak|by^,riespotic power? 

:lPkose who, after having read' this book| should 
in^gine that my intention in writing it has been 
to propose the laws and manners of the Anglp- 
Araericans for the, imitation of all democratic peo- 
ples, would commit a very grea^^mistake ; they 
must liave paid more attention to the form than to 
the substance of my ideas. My aim has been to 
show, by the example of America, that laws, and 
especially manners, may exist which will allow a 
democratic people to remain free. But I am very 
far from thinking that we ought to follow the ex- 
ample of the American democracy, and copy the 
means which it has employed to attain its ends ; 
for f am well aware of the influence which the na- 
ture^ of a country and its political precedents exer- 
cise upon a constitution ; and I should regard it as 
•a great misfortune for mankind if libert}’' were to 
.exist, all over the world, under the same forms. 

But I am of opinion that if we do not succeed in 
gradually introducing democratic institutions into 
Francfe, and if we despair erf imparting to the ,citi- 
zens those ideas and sentiments which first pre- 
pare them for freedom, and afterwards allm^ them 
to enjoy it, thej^ will be np fihdejiehdence 'at all, 
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either for the middling classea or the nboility, fol 
the poor or for the riph, but an equal t3rranny over^ 
all; and 1 foresee ^at i#^ peaceable expire of 
the majority be. not foundM amongst us in time, we 
shall sooner or later arrive at the unlimited autho- 
rity of a single despot. 
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» CHA.PTERX/ 

THE PRESENT, AND PROBABLE FUTVBE CONDITION OF 

e 

THE THREE RACES WHICH INHABIT THE TERRI- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The principal part of the task wliich I had im- 
posed ^pon myself is now performed : I have shown^ 
as far as 1 was able, the laws and the manners of 
the Aihei:ican democracy. Here I might stop ; but 
the reader would perhaps feel that I had not satis- 
fied his expectations. 

The absolute supremacy of democracy is not all 
that we meet with in America ; the inhabitants 
of the New World may be considered from more 
than bne point of view. In the course of this work 
my sijibject has often led me to speak of the Indians 
and the Negroes ; but I have never been able to 
Stop in order to show what place these two races 
occupy, in the midst of the democratic people whom 
. 1 was engaged in describing. I have mentioned in 
whkt spirit, and according to what laws, the An- 
glo-American Union was formed ; but I could only 
glance at the dangers whiph menace that confede- 
ration, whilst it was equally impossible for me to 
give a detailed account of its chances of dumtion. 
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independently of its laws and manners. When 
speaking of the United republican States, 1 hazard; 
ed no conjectures upoi^the permanence of^ repub- 
lican forms in the New Wo^d ; and when making 
frequent pllusion to the commerciat activity winch 
reigns in tije Union, I was unable to inquire into 
the future condltfon of' the .Americans as ^ com- 
mercial people. « 

These topics are collaterally connected with my 
subject, without forming af part of it ; they arq 
American, without being democratic ; and to pour- 
tray democracy has been my principal aiSi. It 
was therefore necessary to postpone these questions, 
which I now take up as the proper termination of 
my work. 


The territory now occupied or claimed by the 
American Union spreads from the shores of the 
Atlantic to those of the Pacific Ocean. On the 
East and West its limits are. those of the continent 
itself. On the South it advances nearly to the 
Tfopic, and it extends upwards to the icy regions 
of the North*. 

* 

The human beings who are scattered over this 

* ^ t 

space do not form, as in Europe, so many branches 
of the same stock. Three races naturally distinct, 
and 1 might almost say hostile to each other, are 


^ See the Map. 



difSicdverable amongst them at the first glulcieSv 
AftiaOst insurmountable bankers had been I'aii^d 
bet’iVOen them by educatioi:^ and by. law, as well as 
by their origin^ and putward cliaracteristics ; but 
fortune has brought them together on the same 
8<^;;^here, although they are mixed, they, do not 
ami^gamate, and each race fulfils its destiny apart. 

Amongst these widely diflPering families of men, 
the first which attracts attention, the superior in in- 
telligence, in power and in enjoyment, is the White 
or European, the man preeminent j and in subordi- 
nate grades, the Negro and the Indian. These two 
unhapny races have nothing in common ; neither 
birth, nor features, nor language, nor habits. Their 
only resemblance lies in their misfortunes. Both 
of them occupy an inferior rank in the country they 
inhabit ; both suffer from tyranny j and if their 
wrongs are not the same, they originate at any 
rate with the same authors. 

If we reasoned from what passes in the world, 
we should almost say that the European is to 
the other races of mankind, what man is to the 
"Ibw'er animals ; — he makes them subservient to 
his use ; and when he cannot subdue, he destroys 
them. Oppression has at one stroke deprived the 
descendants of the Africans of almost all the privi- 
leges of humanity. The Negro of the United States 
has lost all remembrance mf his country ; the lan- 
guage which his forefathers spoke is nesEt,heard 
around him ; he abjured their religion and forgot 
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thear customs when he ceased to belong to 
without acquiring aJiy claim to European privi- 
leges. But he remains half-way between the two 
communities; sold by the.jone, repulsed by tjve 
other ; fipding not a spot in the universe tq CflU 
by the naiqe of country, except the faint iihaip&'iof'h 
home which th§ Shelter of hi§ master’s roof alToi^. 

^he Negro has no family ; woman is merely 
the temporary companion of his pleasures, and his 
children are uj^on an equality W'ith himself fros^ 
the moment of their birth. Am I to call it a proof 
of God’s mercy, or a visitation of his wrath, that 
man in certain stales appears to be insensible 
to his extreme wretchedness, and almost . affects 
with a depraved taste the cause of his. misfortunes ? 
The Negro, who is plunged in this abyss of evils, 
scarcely feeb his own calamitous situation. Vio- 
lence made him a slave, and the habit of servitude 
gives him the thoughts and desires of a slave ; he 
admires his tyrants more than he hates tlicm, and 

finds his joy and his pride in the servile imitation 

# 

of those who oppress him : his understanding is 
.Regraded to the level of his soul. 

The Negro enters upon slavery as soon as he is 
born ; nay, he may have been purchased in the 
womb, and have begun his slavery before he began 
his existence. Equally devoid of wants and of en- 
joynaent, and useless to himself, he learns, with his 
first options of existence, that he is the property of 
another who has an interest in preserving his life, 
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an^ that the care of it does not devolve upon him- 
self j even the power of thou^jht appears to him a 
useless gift of Providence, and he .quietly enjoys 
tlm privileges of his debasement. 

, If he becomes free, independence is pft§n felt by 
hirn’ to be a heaviear burden than slavery*; for hav- 
ing learned, lu the course of his lite, to submit to 
every tiling except reason, he is too much unac- 
quainted with her dictates to obey them. A thou- 
sand new desires beset4iim, and hq, is destitute of 
the knowledge and energy necessary to resist them: 
these are masters which it is necessary to contend 
with, and he has learnt only to submit and obey. 
In short,* he sinks to such a depth of wretchedness, 
that while servitude brutalizes, liberty destroys 
him. 

Oppression has been no less fatal to the Indian 
than to the Negro race, but its effects are different. 
Before the arrNal of wliite men in the New World, 
the inhabitants of North America lived quietly in 
their woods, enduring the vicissitudes and practis- 
ing the virtues and vices common to savage nations. 
The Europeans, having dispersed the Indian tribes, 
and driven them into the deserts, condemned them 
to a wandering life full of inexpressible sufferings. 

Savage nations are only controlled by opinion 
and by custom. When the North American Indians 
had lost the sentiment of attachment to their coun- 
try ; when their families were dispersed, their tra- 
ditions obscured, and the chain of their recoUec- 
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' tione broken ; when all their habits were change, 
and their wants incrAsed beyond measure, Euro- 
pean tyranny Benderea them more disorderly and 
less civilized thfan they werj^ before. The moral 
and physi«8^1 condition of these tribes continn||illy 
grew worse, and ^ they became wore barbaroitt as 
they became more wretched. Nevertheless tfee 
Europeans have not been able to metamorphose 
the character of the Indians ; and though they 
have had powe^ to destroy ehem, they ' have neve^ 
been able to make them sub^t to the rules of 
civilized society. 

The lot of the Negro is placed on the extreme 
limit of servitude, while that of the Indian lies on 
the uttermost verge of liberty ; and slaveiy does not 
produce more fatal effects upon the first, than in- 
dependence upon the second. The Negro* has lost 
all property in his own person, and he cannot dis- 
pose of his existence without committing a sort of 
fraud : but the savage is his own master as'soon as 
he is able to act ; parental authority is scarcely 
known to him ; he has never bent his will to that 
^f any of his kind, nor learned the difference be- 
tween voluntary obedience and a shameful subjec- 
tion ; and the very name of law is unknown to 
him. To be free, with him, signifies to escape 
from all the shackles of society. As he delights in 
this barbarous independence, and would ratljer pe- 
rish than sacrifice the least part of it, civilization 
has little power over him. 
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,'J^ Negro makes a thousand fruitless efforts ifth 
insinuate himself amongst mjfii who repulse him ; 
he conforms to the tastes of his oppuressors, adopts 
their opinions, and hopes by imitating them to 
form a part of their community. Having,been told 
frt^infancy tliak his race is naturally, inferior to 
that of the ’Whites, he assents tO the proposition, 
and is ashansad of his own nature. In each of his 
features he discovers a trace of slavery, and, if it 
were in his power, hen would willingly rid himself 
of everything that makes him what he is. 

The Indian, on the contrary, has his imagination 
inflated with the pretended nobility of his origin, 
and lives' and dies in the midst of these dreams of 
pride. Far from desiring to conforpi his habits to 
ours, he loves his savage lil’e as the distinguishing 
mark of his race, and he repels every advance to 
civilization, less perhaps from the hatred which he 
entertains for it, than from a dread of resembling 
the Europeans*. While he has nothing to oppose 

^ The native of North America retains his opinions and the 
most insignificant of his habits witii a degree of tenacity which 
has no parallel in history. For more than two bundled years tlie 
wandering tribes of North America have had daily intercourse 
with the Whites, and they have never derived from them either 
a custom or an idea. Yet the Europeans have exercised a power- 
ful influence over the Savages : they have made them more licen- 
tious, buv not more European. In the summer of 183 J I hap- 
pened to be beyond Lake Michigan, at a place called Green-bay, 
which serves as the extreme fiWfier between the United States 
and the Indians on the north-western side. Here I bacame ac- 
quainted with mi American uflicer. Major H., who after talking 
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fd .our perfection in tiio arts but the resources, of 
the desert, to our ta<^cs noting but undisciplined 
courage ; whil^ our well-digested plans are met by 
the spontaneous instincts of savage life, who can 
wonder i^Jie fails in this unequal contest? • . 

The NegjTO, who earnestly dquires to mm^lG^his 
race with that ’of the 'European, cannot efieCfc it ; 
while the Indian, who might succeed to a certain 
extent, disdains to make the attempt. The servi- 
lity of the one j^ooms him t« slavery^ the pride of 
the other to death. ^ 

I rememl>er that while I was travelling through 
the forests which still cover the State of Alabama, 
1 arrived one day at the log-house of a pioneer. I 
did not wish ^o penetrate into the dwelling of the 


to me at length on the inflexibility of the Indian character, related 
the following fact : “ I formerly knew a young Indian,” said he, 
who had been educated at a college in New' England, where he 
had greatly distinguished himself, and had acquired the external 
appearance of a member of civilized society. When the* war broke 
out between ourselves and the English in 1810, f saw this young 
man again ; he was serving in our Army, at the head of the war- 
riors of his tribe ; for the Indians were admitted amongst the 
•Banks of the Americans, upon condition that they would ^abstain 
from their horrible custom of soali)ing their victims. On the 
evening of the battle of * * *, C. came, and sat himself down 
by the fire of our bivouack, I asked him what had been his for- 
tune that day ; he related his exploits ; and growing warm and 
animated by the recollection of them, he concluded by suddenly 
opening the breast of his coat,^saying, 'You must not betray me. 
— see hereT And I actually beheld,” said the Major,^' between 
bis Jbody*‘cmd his shirt, ^he skin and hair of an English head, still 
dripping with gore,” ^ 
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American, but retired to rest myself for a while oil 
the margin of a ^pitng, whjch was not far aS, in 
the woods. While I was in ‘this place, (which was 
in the neighbourhood of the Creek tenitory,) an 
Indian woman appeared, followed by a negress, 
and , bolding by thi?. hand a little white girl of five 
or sixi year>. old, whpm I look to T)e the daughter 
of the pio^ieer. A sort of barbarous luxury set 
off the costume of the Indian ; rings of me^al 
were hanging from her nostrils and^ ears ; her hair, 
which was adorned with glass beads, fell loosely 
upon her shoulders ; and 1 saw that she was not 
married, for she still wore that necklace of shells 
which the bride always deposits on the nuptial 
couch. The negress was clad in squalid European 
garments. 

They all three came and seated themselves upon 
the banks of the fountain ; and the young Indian, 
taking tlie cliild in her arms, lavished upon her 
such fond caresses as mothers give ; while the 
negress endeavoured by various little artifices to 
attract the attention of the young creole. The 
child displayed in her slightest gestures a con- 
sciousness of superiority which formed a strange 
contrast with her infantine weakness ; as if she 
received the attentions of her companions with a 
sort of condescension. 

The negress was seated on the ground before her 
nustress, watching her smallest desires, and appa- 
rently divided between strong affection for the child 
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S|{id servile fear ; * whilst the 'savage displayed, in 
the midst of her tendl^esSj ^,®^ sir of freedom and, 
pf pride which, was almost" ferocious. I had ap- 
proached the group, and I cpntemplated them in 
silence ; ^t my curiosity was probably displeasihg 
to the Indian woman, for she suddenly rose, pushed 
the chifd roughly Trdtai her, and giving me an*angry 
look plunged into the thicket. 

I had often chanced to see individuals met toge- 
ther in the sam^ place, who*belonged t© the three; 
races of men which people Norrii America. I had 
perceived from many different results the prepon- 
derance of the Whites. But in the picture which I 
have just been describing there was something pecu- 
liarly touching; a bond of aflection here united the - 
oppressors with the oj)pressed, and the effort of 
Nature to bring them together rendered still more 
striking the immense distance placed betw^een them 
by prejudice and by law. 


THB PRESENT AND PROBABLE FUTURE CONDITION Oji'' 

• • • ‘ 

THE INDIAN TRIBES WHICH INHABIT THE TERRI- 
TORY POSSESSED BY THE UNION, * 

Ghradual disappearance of the native tribes. — Manner in 'which it 
takes place. — Miseries accompanying the forced migrations of 
the Indians-— Tlie Savages of^^^orth America had only two waj$ 
of eB<japing destruction; war, or civilization. — lliey are hd 
longer able to make Var.— Reasons why they refused to be- 
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rome civllo^ wlm it viis in their power, and -why they 
not become so iK)W^^att;they desire it.— Instance of the 
and Cherokees. — Policy^ ^ pat^cular States towardWthese 
Indians. — Policy of the Federal Government. 

None of .the Indian tribes which formerly inhabited 
the territory of New England, — the Naragan|,etts, 
the Mohicans, the Pecots,-^haye:aay exist4^ice but 
in fhe recprie(:,tion of man. The Leuapes, who re- 
ceived William Penn a hundred and fifty years ago 
upon the^anks of the Delaware, harr-disappeared ; 
and 1 myself met with the last of tlte Iroquois, 
who -were begging alms. The nations I have men- 
tioned formerly covered the country to the sea- 
coa^ ; l^ut a traveller at the present day must 
penetrate more than a hundred leagues into the 
interior of the continent to find an Indian. Not 
only have these wild tribes receded, but they are 
destroyed* ; and as they give way or perish, an 
immense and increasing people fills their place. 
There ip no instance Tipon record of so prodigious 
a growth, oi* so rapid a destruction : the manner in 
which the latter change takes place is not difficult 
•to describe. 

When the Indians were the sole inhabitants bf 
the wilds from whence they have since been ex- 
pelled, theiB wants were few. Their arms were of 
their own manufacture, their only drink was the 

, > In the thirteen original ytales, there are only 6273 Indians 
remaining. (See Legislative Documents. iJOth Congress, No. 117. 
page 90.) 



urater of the brook, andt theif ckrtk^^oaslsted of 
the skins of animals^ whos^#e# ftirmshed them 
yith lood. ^ #A’ 

The Europeans introduced, amongit the savages 
of North America fire-arms',‘ ardent spirits, and 
iron* they; taught them to exc^nge for maqjlftM;* 
tured sfeiflEs, the* Ifoagh* garments which had^gwevi- 
ously satisfied their untutored simplicity.' HaYing 
acquired new tastes, without the arts by which they 
could be gratified, the Indians were obl^^d to have 
recourse to the workmanship of the Whites ; but in 
return for their productions tTie savage had no- 
thing to offer except the rich furs which still 
abounded in his woods. Hence the chas* became 
necessary, not inerely to provide for hi§ subsistence, ^ 
but in order to ])rocurc the only objects of barter 
which he could furnish to Europe*. Whilst the 


' Messrs. Clarke and Cass, in tlieir Report to Congress, the 
4th of February 1829, p. 23, expressed themselves thus: ‘^The 
time when the Indians generally could sup])ly tlicms^Ivea with 
food and clothing, wdthout any of the articles of civilized life, 
has long since passed away. The haore remofi^ tribes, heyond 
the Mississippi, who live wdiere immense herds of buffalo are. ye^,, 
lK\be found, and who follow those animals in their periodical mf- ^ 
grations, could more easily than any others recur to the habits of 
their ancestors, and live without the white manor any of his ma- 
nufactures. But the buffalo is constantly recedii:^. The smaller 
animals, the hear, the deer, the heaver, the otter, the mu$k-rat,; 
&c. principally minister to the comfort and support of the Indians ; 
and these cannot be taken withoiy; guns, ammunition, and traps. 

Among the North- w^esteni Indians particularly, the laboui: 
supplying a l^nily with food is excessive. Day after day Is 
spent by the hunter without success, and during this intenml his 
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W'ants of the- natives were Ihus increasing, theifr 
sources continued to diminish. 

From the moment w^n ati European settlemen|^ 
is formed in the neighbourhood of the territory oc- 
cupied by the Indians’, the beasts of chase take the 
ajarip'. Thousapds of savages, wandering ia the 
fprests and destitute of any fixe(k dwelling|*did not 
disl^urb them ; but as soon as the continuous sounds 
of European labour are heard in their neighbour- 
hood, they begin to ftee away, and retire to the 
. west, where their instinct teaches them that they 
wUl find deserts of immeasurable extent. “The 
buffalo is constantly receding,” say Messrs. Clarke 
^ and Casa in their Report of the year 1829 ; “a few 
years since they approached tbe base of the Alleg- 

family must subsist u])on bark or roots, or i>erish. Want and 
misery are mound tbcm and tooug them. Many die every win- 
ter from actual ctan ation.” 

The Indians will not live as Europeans live ; and yet they can 
neither subsist without them, nor exactly after the fashion of 
their fathers. Thi.« is demonstrated by a fact w'^hich 1 likewise 
give upon oihcial authority. Some Indian.'' of a tribe on the 
banks of Lake Superior had killed an European; the American 
Government interdicted all traffic with the tribe to which the 
guilty parties belonged, until they were delivered up to justice 
This measure had the desired eflPect. 

* Five years ago^^* (says Volney in his Tableau dcs Etats Unis, 
p, 370,) in going from Vincennes to Kaskaskia, a territory which 
now forms part of the State of Illinois, but which at the time I 
mention 'was completely wild (1797), you could not cross a prairie 
without seeing herds of from four to five hundred buffaloes. 
There are now none remaining ; tht y swam across the Missis- 
sippi! to escape from the hunters, and more particularly frpm the 
bells of, the American cows. 
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haay j and a few yearl hence they may even be 
rare upon the immepse plains which extend to the 
base of the Rocky M^unSSu^.” 1 have been as- 
sured that tliis effect of the approach^of the Whites 
is often felt at two hundred leagues’ distance from 
thein frontier. Thqir influence i^thus exerted, oyer 

tribes whose narnfe is unknown to them, arM who 

* ■* 

suffer the evils of usurpation long before they are 
acquainted with the autliors of their distress'. 

Bold advcnti^rers soon penetrate into the country 
the Indians have deserted, and when they have ad- 
vanced about fifteen or twciity leagues from the 
extreme frontiers of the Whites, they begin to 
build habitations for civilized beings in tlie midst 
of the wilderne-ss. This is done w ithout difficulty, 
as the territory of a hunting-nation is ill defined ; 
it is the common property of the tribe, and*helongs 
to no one in particular, so that individual inter- 
ests are not concerned in the protection of any part 
of it. . 

A few European families settled in different si- 
tuations at a considerable distance from each other, 
soon drive away the wild animals which remain be*" 
tween their ])laces of abode. The Indians, who had 

^ The truth of what I here advance may be easily proved b}" 
consulting the Tabular Statement of Indian Tribes inhabiting the 
United States and their territories. (Legislative Document^, 
20tli Congress, No, 117. p. 90-T05.) It is there shown that thfe 
tribes in the centre of America are rapidly decreasing, althcHigh 
the Europeans are still al*a cijusiderable distance from lh^|n. 
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])reviou8ly lived in a sort of abundance, then find it 
di^icult to subsist, and still more difficult to procure 
^he articles of barter which tliov stand in need of. 

To drive away their game is to deprive them of 
the means of existence, as effectually as if the fields 
of our agriculturists were stricken with barrenness ; 
and llvay arc reduced, like famished wolves, to prowl 
through the forsaken woods in quest of prey. Their 
instinctive love of their country attaches them to 
the soil which gave them birth', even after it has 
ceased to yield anything but misery and death. 
At length they are compelled to acquiesce, and to 
depart : they follow the traces of the elk, the buf- 
falo, and, the beaver, and are guided by these wild 
animals in th,e choice of their future country. Pro- 
perly speaking, therefore, it is not the Europeans 
who drive away the native inhabitants of America j 
it is famine which compels them to recede ; a happy 
distinction which had escaped the casuists of former 
times, and for which we are indebted to modern 
discovery ! 

It is impossible to conceive the extent of the suf- 

' "ITie Indians,” say Messrs. Clarke and Cassm their Report 
to Congress, p. 1.5, " are attached to their country by the same 
feelings which bind ?J8 to ours ; and, besides, there are certain 
Buperstitious notions connected with the alienation of what the 
Great Spirit gave to their ancestors, which operate strongly upon 
the tribes who have made few or no cessions, but which are 
gradually weakened as our intercourse with them is extended. 

‘ will not sell the spot wliich contains the bones of our fa- 
thers,' is almost always the first answer to a proposition for a 
sale.” 
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terings which attend these forced emigrations. 
They are undertaken by a people already exhausted 
and reduced ; and th^ countifies to which the new** 
comers betake. themselve.s are inhabited by other 
tribes which receive them with jealous iiostility. 
Hunger is^ih the rear, war awaits them, and mjsery 
besets them on dil sides. In the hope of eseainng 
from such a host of enemies, they separate, and 
eacli individual endeavours to procure the means of 
supporting his existence in, solitude and secrecy, 
living in the immensity of the desert like an outcast 
in civilized society. The sociaT tie, which distress 
had long since weakened, is then dissolved : they 
have lost their country, and their people .soon de- 
serts them ; their very families are obliterated ; the 
names they bore in common are forgotten, their 
language perishes, and all* traces of their origin 
disappear. Tlieir nation has ceased to exist, ex- 
cept in the recollection of the antiquaries of Ame- 
rica and a few of the learned of Europe. 

I should be sorry to have my reader suppose that 
1 am colouring the picture too highly : I saw with 

my own eyes several of the cases of misery w'hich* 
* • • 

I have been describing; and I was the witness of suf- 
ferings which I have not the power to pourtray. 

At the end of the year 1831, whilst I was on the 
left bank of the Mississippi at a place named by 
Europeans Memphis, tlipre arrived a numerous 
band of Choctaws (or Chactas, as they are caMed 
by the French in Lduisiana). These savagesfe^ had 
. . 1-2 
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left their country, and were endeavouring to gain 
the right bank of the Mississippi, where they hoped 
to find an a^dura which ha^ been promised them 
by the American Government. It was then the 
middle of winter, and the cold was unusually se- 
vere ; the snow had frozen hard u])on the ground, 
and tlve river Avas drifting huge nv«iiBses of ice. The 
Indians h vd their families with them ; and they 
brought in their train the wounded and the sick, 
with cliiklren newly born, and old men ui)on the 
verge of death. They possessed neither tents nor 
waggons, hut only Vheir arms and some provisions. 
1 saw them embark to pass the mighty river, and 
never wi}l tliat solemn spectacle fade from my re- 
membraiKX'.. No cry, no sob was heard amongst 
the assembled crowd : all were silent. Their ca- 
lamities .were of ancient date, and they knew them 
to be irremediable. The Indians had all step])ed 
into the bark which was to carry them across, 
but tlieir dogs rt inained upon the bank. .\s soon 
as these an/mak perceived that their ma-ters A\e’’e 
Jinally leaving the shore, they set ujj a dismal howl, 
and, plunging all together into the icy waters of the 
Mississippi, they SAvam after the boat. 

The ejcctmenjt of the Indians very often takes 
place at the present day, in a regular, and, as it 
were, a legal manner. Wlien the European popu- 
lation begins to approach the limit of the desert in- 
habited by a savage tribe, the Government of the 
United States usually dispatches envoys to them. 
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who assemble the Indians in a large plain, and hav- 
ing first eaten and di|unk with theiUi» accost them 
in the followisg manner. “What have you to do 
in the land of your fathers Before long you must 
dig up tbeij' bones in order to live. In what re- 
spect ifs fke country you inhabit better thafti an- 
other? Are there no woods? marshes, or prairies, 
exce])t where you dwell? And can you live nowhere 
but under your own sun? Beyond those moun- 
tains whicli you see at the Iforizon, beyond the laks 
whicli hounds your territory o# the West, there lie 
vast countries where beasts of chase are found in 
great abundance ; sell your hnuls to us, and go to 
live hap[)il\ in those solitudes.’’ After holding this 
language, they spread ])efore the eyes 'of the Indians 
fire-arms, woollen garments, kegs of brandy, glass 
necklaces, briieeletsof tinsel, ear-rings, antf looking- 
glasses’. If, when they have beheld all these riches, 

’ )Sef ill tht Lt'^isUitivc Dofumeiith of Cniiip:res5 (j'oe. 117.^ 
the narrative of wliiU. takes jhaec on these oeciisknis. Tins curi- 
ous ])assu^e is from tlie above- meiijtioiied Report, matle to Con- 
gress by Messrs. Clarke and Cass in Ft'hruory 18‘i9. iVIr, Ca^^^ is 
iio'W' the Secretary at War. • • 

“ The Indians/' says the Rcjmrt, reach the treat}"* gfround 
poor, and almost naked. Large quantities of goods are taken 
there by the traders, and are seen and examined by the Indians. 
The wt)meuand children become importunate to liavej their w^aiits 
suiiplied. and their influence is soon exerted to induce a sale. 
Ilieir inqtrovidcnce is habitual and unconquerable, d'he gratiti- 
cation of his immediate wautf and desires is the ruling passion 
of an Indian ; the expectation of future advantages seldoth pro- 
duces much effect. The experience (jf the past is lost,^aiid the 
jirospccts of the future disregarded. It would be utteily hopeless 



they ^11 hesitate, it is insinuated that they hayei^l 
the means of^efusing their r^uired consent, *and 
that the Government itself will not -long haffe the 
power of prbtecting them in their ^ghts. What are 
they to do? Half convinced, and half ^compelled, 
they lit) to inhabit new deserts, \»hgre the injportu- 
nate ^Vhites will not let them remain ten years in 
tranquillity. In this manner do the Americans ob- 
»tain at a very low price whole provinces, which the 
richest sovereigns of Etirope could r.ot purchtise*, 

to demand a cession of land, unless the means were at hand of 
gratifying their immediate wants ; and when their condition and 
circumstances are fairly considered, it ought not to surprise us 
that they ai^ so anxious to relieve themselves.” 

’ On the»^l 9th of May 1830, Mr. Edward Everett affirmed be- 
fore the House of Hcpresenttitivcs, that the Americans had already 
aicfftiired by trmty, to the east and west of the Mississij^pi, 
230,000,000 ofacre^j. In 1808 the Ovages gave up 48,000,000 
acres for an annual payment of 1000 dollars. In 1818 the'Qua- 
paws yielded up 29,000,000 acres for 4000 dollars. They re- 
sert^ed for themselves a territory of 1 ,000,000 acres, for a hunt- 
ing- ground. A solcnui oath was taken that it should he respected : 
but before long it w^as invaded like the rest. 

Mr. Bell, in liis Report of the Committee on Indian affairs,’ 
February 24, 1830, has these w’ords: To pay an Indian tribe 
what their ancient hunting-grounds arc worth to them, after the 
game is fle4 or destroyed, as a mode of appropriating wild lands 
claimed by Indians, kas been found more convenient, and cer- 
tainly it is mor,f agreeable to the forms of justice, as well as more 
merciful^ tiian to assert the possession of them by the sword. 
Thus the practice of buying Indian titles is but the substitute 
w’hicb humanity a6d expediency Jiave imposed, in place of the 
sword, in arriving at the actual enjoyment of property claimed by 
the right of discover>% and sanctioned hy the natural superiority 
allow('d to the claims of civili^d communities over tho$c of 



These are great evils, and it must added that 
they^ppear to me to ^ irremediable * I believe that 
the Ifldian natjons of North Americsa a^e doomed to 
perish ; apd^'that’ whenever the Europeans shall be 
established on tlie shores of the Pacific Oceaij, that 
race of men will be no more‘.^ The Indiang^, had 
only the two altetnatives of war or civilizatton ; in 
other words, they must either have destroyed the 
Europeans or become their equals. 

At the first ^ttlement of the colonies they might 
have found it possible, by uniting their forces, to de- 
liver themselves from the smalt bodies of strangers , 
who landed on their continent*. They several times 
attempted to do it, and were on the point of suc- 
ceeding ; but .the disproportion of their resources, 

savage tribes. \J\) to the present time, so invariable has been the 
operation of certain causes, first in diminishing the value of fo- 
rest lands to the Indians, and secondly in disposing them to sell 
readily, that the plan of buying their right of occupancy has 
never threatened to retard, in any perceptible degrecji the pros- 
perity of any of the States. (Legislative Docuiilents. 21st Con- 
gress, No. 227, p. 6.) • 

• This seems, indeed, to be the opinion of almost all American 
.sjLatesmcn. '‘Judging of the future by the past,** says Mr. Ca5^, 
“we cannot err in anticipating a progressive diminution of their 
numbers, and their eventual extinction, unless our border should 
become stationary, and they be removed beyond it, or unless some 
radical change should take place in the principles of our intercourse 
with them, which it is easier to hope for than to expeef.*' 

Amongst other warlike enterprises, there was one of the 
Wampanaogs, and other confederate tribes, under Metacom in 
1675> against the colonists of New England; the l^nglish were 
alsqt^gaged in war in Virginilfin 1622. 



at^the; prei^nt day, when ?com|^r6d with those ipif 
the Whites, is too great to allow such an entenprise 
to be thought of. Nevertheless therg do ari^from 
time to time among the Indians men of pjgnetratioh, 
who fyresee the final destiny which awaits the na- 
tive population, and who exert themselves to unite 
all the'-tribes in common hostility to the Europeans; 
but their (.fibrts are unavailing. Those tribes which 
are in the neighbourhood of the Whites, are too 
mucdi weakened to offer an eftbctual resistance ; 
whilst the others, giving way to that childish care- 
^lessness of the morrow wliich characterizes savage 
life, wait for the near approach of danger before 
they prepare to meet it : some are unable, the 
others are unwilling, to exert themselves. 

^ It is easy toforesee fhat the Indians will never con- 
form to oivilization ; or that it will be too late, when- 
ever they may be inclined to make the experiment. 

Civilization is the result of a long social process 
which takes place in the same spot, and is handed 
down from one generation to another, each one 
profiting by the experience of the last. Of all na- 
tions, those submit to civilization with the mos,t 
difficulty^ which habitualjty live by the chase. 
Pastoral tribes, indeed, often change their place 
of abode ; but they follow a regular order in their 
migrations, and o^ten return again to their old sta- 
tions, whilst the dwelling of the hunter varies wdth 
that of thb'ai)iTBais he pursues. 

^evcrkl gtlenijds have b(?bn made to diffuse know'- 



amongst the Indians, without, coiitwllift^ thgir 
wandering propensiti^ ; by the Jesuits in Canada,' 
and the Pujitans in New England'; but none of 
these endoavoul"8*|vere crowijed by any lasting suc- 
cess. Cijulization began in the cabin, but ifr^on 
retired ^to 'expire^ in the woods, 'fhe great -ferror 
of these legislators of the l/idians was thSir not 
understanding, that in order to succeed in civilizing 
a people, it is first necessary to fix it ; which can- , 
not be done without inducmg it to cultivate the, 
soil : the Indians ought in the^first place to have 
been accustomed to agriculture. But not only ain <n 
they destitute of this indispensable preliminary to 
civilization, they would even ha\T great dilficulty in 
ac(|uiring it. Men who have once abandoiied theni- 
selws to the restless and adventurous lil’e of the 
hunter, feel an insurmountable disgust for 'the con- 
stant and regular labour whieli tillage requires. 
We see this proved in the bosom of our own so- 
ciety ; but it is far more visible among ‘peoples 
whose partiality for the chase is a part of their na- 
tional character. 

• . Independently of this general difficulty, th,ere is’ 
another which applies .i^eculiarly to the«lndians; 
they consider labour not'merely a*s an evil, but as 
a disgrace ; so that their pride prevents them from 
becoming civilized, as inpch as their indolence^. 

• *4- 

' See the ‘Histoire la Nouvelle France' by C^irlevoix, and- ' 
the work entitkhl Lettrys edifiantes’. 

* “In all tlie Iribej^/’ Volney' in hk 'lablcau dc« Etatfc* 



is no Indian so wrdtcned as not to 
•under his hut of hark, a lofty idea of his pe^hied, 
worth ; he considers the cailes of industry alad la- 
bour as degrading occupations | he copi^ares the 
husbandman to the ox, which traces the furrow ; 
and 'even in our mpst ingenious handicraft, he can 
see ndthing but the labour of slaves. Not that he 
is devoid of admiration for the power and intellec- 
tual greatness of the Whites ; but although the re- 
sult of our efforts surprises him, l>e contemns the 
means by which we obtain it ; and while he acknow- 
; ledges our ascendancy, he still believes in his superi- 
ority. War and hunting are the only pursuits which 
appear tto him worthy to be the occupations of a 
man*. The Indian, in the dreary solitudes of his 
woods, cherishes the same ideas, the same opinions 
as the n'oble of the Middle Ages in his castle, and 
he only requires to become a conqueror to complete 
the resemblance : thus, however strange it may 
seem, it is ip the forests of the New World, and not 
amongst the Europeans who people its coasts, that 


Unis,’ p. 423, there still exists a generation of old warriors 
who cannot forbear, when they see their countrymen using the 
hoe, from exclaiming against the ifegradation of ancient manners, 
and asserting that the savages owe their decline to these innova- 
tions ; adding, that they have only to return to their primitive 
habitis, in ordet' to recover their power and their glory/’ 

* Tlie following d^iscription Occurs in an official document. 
''Until a young man has been engaged with an enemy, and has 
performed some acts of valour, he gains no consid^ratioi]^, but 
is regarded nearly as a woman. In tlieir great w'ar-dances, all 



prej^eeB of Kiirope arie sUU in 

teiijcae', . , 

Mofie than Qnce, in* the course of this work, I 

ft V ' ' 

have endeavounedj to explain the prodigious influ- 
ence whicji the ^ial condition appear to exerpise 
upon the lajrs and the manners p{ men ;'»and }%eg 
to add a few wof^ on the same iufe^ct., ' 

When I perceive the resemblance which exists 
between tlte political institutions of our ancestors, 
the Germans, and of the wandering tribes of North^ 
America ; between the custon^ described by Ta- 
citus, and those of which I have sometimes been d 
witness, I cannot help thinking that the same cause 
has brought about tlie same results in both hemi- 
spheres ; and that in the midst of the 'apparent 
diversity of human affairs, a certain number of prir 
mary facts may be discovered, from which* all the 
others are derived. In what we usually call the 
German institutions, then, I am inclined only to 
perceive barbarian habits ; and the opinions of sa- 
vages, in what we style feudal principles. 

the warriors in succession strike the post, as it is called, and re- 
count their exploits. On these occasions their auditory cj^nsists 
of the kinsmen, friends, and opnrades of the narrator. The pro- 
found impression which his discourse produces on them is mani- 
fested by the silent attention it receives* and by tjie loud shouts 
which hail its termination. The young man who finds himself 
at such a meeting without anything to recount, is very unhappy ; 
and instances have sometimes occurred of youfig warriors, whose^ 
passions had been thus inflamed, quitting the war-c^nce sudden 
ly, and going ofl' alone to *seek for trophies which they might 
exhibit, and adventure* which they ifilght be allowed to.TCClate.” 
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,^1|^eveF strp^ly th^ vices and prej udioef 
, Americ^" Inmans iMy be opposed to 

beconpn^ agricultural and civilized, rnecessit^sbrne- 
times obliges Ihem to^ it. Several'of the Southern 
nations, aud anaongst others the Cherok?es and the 
Creeks', were surrounded by Europeeins, who had 
landeO on the shores of the Atlantic ; and who, either 
desceudiug the Ohio or proceeding up the Missis- 
sippi, arrived simultaneously upon their borders. 

. These tribes have not been driven from place to 
]tlacc, like their Nprthern brethren ; but they have 
been gradually inclosed within narrow limits, like the 
game within the thicket before the huntsmen plunge 
intothe hiterior. I’lie Indians, who were thus placed 
hetweou civilization and death, found themselves 
obliged to live byignominious lahourlike the Whites. 

, They took to agriculture, and, without entirely for- 
saking their old habits or maimers, sacrificed only 
as much as was necessary to tlieir existence. 

' The-se natloiit are now sM'aUowed u]) in the States of Geor- 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. There Were formerly 
in the South four great nations, (remnants of which still exist,) 
•the Choctawbs, the C/hikasaw.s, the Oeeks, and the fdierokees. 
The lomnants of these four natiims amounted in 1830 to about 
75,000 individuals. It is computed that there arc now remain- 
ing in the territory bccupied or claimed by the Anglo-American 
Union about 300,000 Indians. (See Proceediug.s of tlie Indian 
Hoai^ i:i the city of New York.) The official documents sup- 
plied to CongrcfaS make the number amount to 31f3,130. The 
reader who is ^^^ous to knf>w the names and numerical strength 
*'of all the trib<^s which inhabit the Anglo-American territory; 
should consult the dotmments I refer tfu (Legislative Docu- 
ments, *J0th X oimres's. No. 117, p, 00-105.) 
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li«! JG^erokees went furtWr j they created 
teh; language ; established j^n^nent foriti to go- ** 
vemment; and as e^rything prii^eds rapidly in' 
the NewWorl<f* before they had all of therja clothes, 
they set np a nev\(spaper*. " * , , 

iThe growth of European habits has beeij re- , 
markabiy accel&i^ted among tliese lndiflns*^)y the 
mixed race which has sprung up®. ,I)|eriving in- 
telligence from the father’s side, Without entirely 
losing the savage customs of the mother, the half- 
blood forms the natural link between civilization* 
and barbarism. Wherever tlRs race has multi- 
plied, the savage state has become modified, and 
a great change has taken place in the manners of 
the people 

The success of the Cherokees proves that the 
Indians are capable of civilization, but it does not 
prove that th6y will succeed in it. This difficulty 

* I broui^ht back with me to France one or two co]ues of tliis 
singular jmblication. » 

2 See ill the Report of the Committee on lucSan affaii>, *21bt 
Congress, NI). *227, p. 23, the reasons for the mulliplicatioii of 
Indians of mixed blood among tlie Cherokees. Tlic principal 
pause dates from the War of Independence. Many Anglo- 
Americans of Georgia, having taken the side of England, were 
obliged to retreat iimtuig the Indians, wherg they married. 

^ Unhappily the mixed race has been less numerous and less 
influential in North America than in any other country. The 
American continent was peoplerf^by two great nations of Europe, 
the Frcncli liiid the English. The former were not sIoav in con- 
necting themselves with the daughters of the li^ves ; hut therg^ 
was ^an unfortunate affinity between the Indian character and 
their own ; instead of ghnng the tastes and habits of civilized 
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wfaidli the Indians find in sulmutting 
tion proceeds from the ihfluehce of a gerikiail«tAiiiiSv 
'vhich it is alnms^ impossil^'le for them to escape. 
An aHenttre survey of histor5r demonstrates that, 
in general, barbarous*' nations have raised tbath- 
selv^ to civilization by degrees, and by their own 
efforts; Whenever they derived knowing© from a 
foreign pf they stood towards it in the relation 
of conquerors, and not of a conquered nation. When 
the conquered nation is enlightened, and the con- 
querors are lialf savage, as in the case of the inva- 
sion of Rome by the Northern nations or that of 
f’hina by llie Moguls, the power which victory be- 
stows uppn the barbarian is sufficient to keep u}» 

life U) the savage the French too often grevT passionately fond 
of the state of wild freedom they found them in. Tliey became 
the most daugerou’^ of the inhabitants of the desert, and won the 
friendship of the Indian by exaggerating his vices and hia virtues. 
M . de Senoiiville, the Governor of Canada, wrote thus to Louis 
XIV. in 1685 : It has Iting been believed that in order to ci- 
vilize the savages \\ e ought to draw them nearer to us. But 
there is every iVasoii to suppose we have been mistaken. Those 
which have been brought into contact with us havl^ not become 
French, and the Fiench who have lived among t^hem are changed 
into savages, affecting to dress and live like iliein. (History 
of New' France, by Charlevoix, vfd. ii. p. 345.) The English- 
man, on the contrary, continuing obstinately attaclied to the 
customs and the most insignificant habits of his forefathers, lias 
remained in the midst of tlie American solitudes just what he 
was iff the bosom of European Cities ; he would not allow of any 
communication w ith savages wlioin he despised, and rfvoidcdwith 
care the union of his race with theirs. Thus, while the French 
exercised no salutary influence over the Imlians, the English ha'V’e 
alway*i remained alien from them. 
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hk io^rtance amoiig cmHzed. mm, aM ^mit 
hiin ta iraak* as. their ‘ becjotaes their 

rival : the one has mi^t on his the pthear has * 
intelligence ; the former admiresr the knoWl^ge and 
the arts bf the conquesed, ^he latter envies the 
power of conquerors. The barhsuiaas at length 
admit clvilil^d m*an into their |>alaoeS} and«<he in 
turn opens his schools to the barbarians. But 
when the side on which the physical force lies, also 
possesses an intellectual pr^eponderance, the con- 
quered party seldom becomes civilized ; it retreats,' 
or is destroyed. It may therdFore be said, in a 
general way, that savages go forth in arms to seek 
knowledge, but that they do not receive i^ ^hen it 
comes to them. 

If the Indian tribes which now inhabit the heart 
of the continent could summon up energy, enough 
to attempt to 'civilize themselves, they might pos- 
sibly succeed. Superior already to the barbarous 
nations which sqrround them, they would gradually 
gain strength and experience ; and wheh the Euro- 
peans should appear upon their borders, they would 

be in a state, if not to maintain their independence*. 

• • 

at least to assert their right to the soil, and fo in- 
corporate themselves with the conquerors. But it 
is the misfortune of Indians to be brought into 
contact with a civilized people, which is alsft (it 
must be owned) the mosj avaricious nation on the 
globe, whilst they are still semi-barbarian, : to find* 
despots in their instructors, and to receive know- 
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l^ed^ irc^ jtbe 
Ci^edocft of 4be 
wa« destitute, but he had ijb feeling gf in^l^oiity 
towards i|iy one ;. as soon, hoWever, as, he desires 
tp/^netrate into the social scale of the Whit!M,;:|ie 
t|kes tiie lowest rahk in society, for he enters- ig- 
norant add poor within the pale of scS^ce and 
wealth. After having led a life of agitation,. beset 
with evils and dangers, but at the same time, filled 
with proud emotions*,^ he is obliged to submit to a 

’■ There is in ilie adventurous life of the hunter a certaip iire* 
sistihle charm, which seizes the heart of man, and carries him 
away in spite of reason and experience. This is plainly '•hown 
by the Alt^nioirs of 'I'anner. 'J'anner is a Kuropetui^^who was 
carried siway at the ai^e of six by the Indians, and has Veiuained 
thirty years with tliem in the woods. Nothiriji^ can be c(>nceived 
more a])pallin^ than the miseries which he describes. He tells 
us of tnbes without a chief, families w’ithout a nation to call 
their own, luen in a state of isolation, wrecks of powerful tribes 
wandering at random amid the ice and snow" and desolate solitudes 
of Canada. Hunger and cold pursue them ; every day their life 
is in jeopardy. Amongst these men, muun«^ have lost their em- 
pire, traditions "arc without power. They become more and more 
savage. Tanner shared in all these misericr , he #a8 aware of 
hi^ Euroj>ean oriuin ; he Avas not kept aw ay from the White.s by 
force ; on the contrary, he i*ame every year to trade w ith them, 
entered their dwellings, and witnessed their enjoyments ; he knew" 
that whenever he chose to return to tdvilized life, lie w as pet^ 
fcctly ahle to #0 so, — and he remained thirty years in the deserts. 
'Wlien he came into -civilized society, he declared that the rude 
existence, wdiich he described, had a secret charm for him wdi^^k 
he was unable to define i he returned to it again and again at 
length he abandoned it wdth poignant regret ; and w"hen he Wfis 
at length fixed among the Whites, several of his children refused 
to share his tranipnl and e»asy situation. 1 saw" Tanner myself kt 


wc^s, the koith ' 




whicBi 'noiSttiglie^' * 


iislite ^Srid to 
jm „by hSird and 
; 8uch%e in l^is <^fe8:tbe only jresolts * 
.C(f},;SSfbidb ’ avilizatidn can boast ; and Ifeven this 
|cn*,he is not sure to obtain. 

^b^n tJiS Indunjs undertake to instate theif E^- 
r<jpean'*'deighbau»s, and to till* the §artlr Kke tiie 
settlers, they are immediately exposed to a very;, 
formidable competition. The white man isi^iUed 
in the craft of agriculture ; ,the Indian is a rough 
beginner in an art with which he is unacquainted.* 
The former reaps abundant crops without difficulty, 
the latter meets with a thousand ob.staeles in raising 
the fruits of the earlli. • " 

The European is jdaeed amongst popixlation 

• 

whose wants he knows and partakes. ,, The savage 

is isolated in the midst of a hostile people, with 
whose manners, language, and laws he is imper- 
fectly acquainted,, but without whose assistance he 
cannot liv^e. l]^,,can only procure the matprials of 
comfort by bartering his commodities 'against the 
goods of file European, for'tlie assistance of his 
countrymen is wholly insufficient to supply his’ 
wants. When the Indian wishes to sell theprdducc 
of his labour, he cannot always meet yith a pur- 


tii«S>Jt)wer end of Lake Superior : he seemed to me to bc,more 
like a savage than a civilized bc^ng. His book is written with- 
out either taste or order ; but he gives, even unconscioush", a 
lively .picture of the prejudices, the passions, the vices, and, above 
ally of the destitution in whicli he lived. 
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^ ^4 the £sriii^ cafl 'bnl^ prod^ifee at ^hi^bo^emhl?? 
'cost, 4^at Which the latter v^iids at a very 16% taie. 
Thos rae Indian has no sooitiej>escape4'^hpse etils 


tp,%hich barbarous ndtious are exposed, than he is 
Subjected to the stiM greater miseries of civilized 
communities ; aad' he hudsit scaicely fess. 'difficult 


fto live in the naidst of our abundance, than in the 
depths!^ his own wilderness. 

He has not yet lost the habits of his erratic 


life ; the tfaditiona of his fathers and his passiph 
for thp chase are still alive within him. ■ Tilie wild 


enjoj^^ts which formerly animated him in the 
woods ppinfully excite his troubled imagination ; 
and his former privations appear to be less keen, his 
former perils less appalling. He contrasts the in- 
dependence which he possessed amongst his equals 
with the .servile position which he occupies in civi- 
lized society. On the other hand, the solitudes which 
wore sq. long liis free home are stil| at hand ; a few 
hours’ mardh will bring him back to them once more. 
The Whites offer him ‘a sum, which l>eems to him to 


-be considerable, for the ground which he has begun 
to clear. This money of the Europeans may' pos- 
sibly furnish him with the means of a happy and 
peaccl'ul subsistence in remoter regions ; and he 
quits the plough, resumes his native arms, and ^ 
turns to the wilderness for ever*. The condition of 


* The destructiv#^ lis^ijience of highly civilized nations upon 
others which are has been exemplified by the Euro** 
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.(HBui Cl^rokees, W t^ich I baVe alrea^Jr 
sufficiently corroborates the trutli of this .. 
deplofahle pictjire. 

4*^ ^ * 4 i> j 

peana themselves. About a centuiy ago the French foui^ded 
the town of^ Vincennes upon the Wabash, in the middle of<^e 
desert ; and ^hey lived tJiere in ^cat ^enty^ until the arrjval of 
the AmeA«^ settlers*,* who first ruined Che pmuod)WM.abitants 
by their competition, add afterwai^ds* purchased their land^at a 
very low rate. At the time when M. de Volney* from»wi»m 
borrow tliese details, passed through Vincennes, the ijinjnber of 
the French was reduced to a hundred individuals, ^most of whom 
were about to pass over to Louisiana or to Canada. :rriie&e Frtiiielj* 
settlers were wortliy people, but idle an4unin-.truetcd - they had 
contracted many of tlie habits of savage'^. Tlie Aineri(*aiwSf^Wh^ u err 
perhaps their inferiors in a moral point of view, were immlei^umbly 
superior to tlicm in intelligence : they \*cto industrious well -in- 
fo nned, rich, aud accustomed to govern then own community. 

I myself saw in Canada, where the intellectual difference bj^- 
tween the tw’f) races is less striking, that the English are the 
masters of commerce and manufacture in the Caaisiadian c^mutry, 
that tluy .spread .on all sides, and confnH‘ the French wuthin 
limits which scarcely suffice to contain them. In like manner, 
in T.ouisiana, almost Jijl activity in commerce and manufacture 
centres in the hands of the Anglo- Araerican>. 

J3ut the ease of Texas is still more striking . the.iS tat e of Texas 
is a part of Mexici), mid lies njion the frontier betw cen that country 
and the United States. In the course of the last few years the 
Anglo- American^' have penetrated into this province, which is still » 
t&tnly peopled; they purchu^se land, they produce the commodities 
of the country, and supplant the original population" It may 
easily be foreseen that if Mexico takes no^steps to check this 
change, the province of Texas will very shortly cease to belong 
t® that (xovernment. 

If the different degrees —comparatively so slight — wdiich 6\ist 
in European civilization produce* results of such magnitude, the 
consequences which must ensue from tlie ccdlision of the most 
perfect European "ivilizatwn with Indian savages may rcaSilv be 
conceived. 


x2 . 
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’%eniml|i^ the peoples of Elti^pe’' in th^^^t^3!^t ito- 
j)ort$3At degigns j Mht natioiis^^'as 
ijjt^ire tin^e to learn, whatever may be. ip^^telb- 
and their zeal. Whils); the" sKyti^ were 
^gage?^i!h the worh of ciyilizalidn, the Emopfeaii's 
<^]tii|pied |o i^urroand them on every fiidc;,, toi^ to 
confine them withih narrower limits j the tw6 i^ces 
gradhaily met, and they are now in immedia]|^uxta- 
‘ position to each other. The Indian is already supe- 
rioj- to his barbarous parent, Imt he is still'yery far 
bek)w his wliitc neighbour. With their reso'Srces 
and accpiired knowledge, the Europeans soon ap- 
propriated t.o tliemselves most of the advantages 
which the natives might have derived from tlie pos- 
session of the soil : they have settled in the country, 
they have purciiased land at a very low late or have 
occupied it by force, and the ludikns have been 
rupied.by a competition which they had not the 
means of resisting. Tliey were isolated in their 
own country, and their race only constituted a-y^p- 
‘lony of troublesome alien.s in stlic midst of d. lia- 

'4 . . ' * 

merous and domineering people'. 

# 

r See in the Legislative Documents (21st Congixss, No. 89.) 
instaiigj6i&^of excesses of every kind coimnitted by the Whites itpon 
the territory of the Indians, either in taking possession of a part 
of their lands, u^^til compeyed to retire 1)y the troops of, Con- 
gress, or, carrying off their cattle, burning their hoti^s, 
down their corn, and doing violence to their person's^ , : 

. It appears, nevertheless, from ad^'tbese docuttients that the 
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‘WaOTflg^^ saic^itt oke j^f Bjja messw(^feB',to Con- 
gress, *!* We are more gnligtttSnedknd riaore' ;|)owcrful , 
than the natioi^ we are therefore h^nd iti 

honour’^ l)h>at ‘them with k^cliiess ar^d even ai^th 
generojsilJli.”^ But this virtuous and high-min^gd 
policy llja8*not been followed. rapaifi^ of the '* 
settlers is usually backed by the tyranny*, of -the 
Government. Although the Cheroketfs afid ^the^ 
Creeks are established upoh the territory^* which 
they inhabited before the settlement of the ^feuro- , 
peans, and although the AmeriCfins have fre([uently 
treated with them as with foreign nations, tlie sur- 
rounding States have not consented to acknowlenge 
them as independent peoples, and attempts have 
been made to subject these children of 'the woods to 
Anglo-American magistrates, laws, and customs'. 


claim** of tlic ure eoiistautly protected by the Goveniment 

fiom tlie abu^e of force. The Ibuou has a representative ai^ent 
continually employed to reside among the Indinns , and the re- ^ 
poit of theC^herokte ai;cnt, whicli is among lli^’ doeuiuentb I 
have refen'cd to, almo-^i ah^a}s fa\oiiral)le to the Indians. 
-TJie intiusion of Wliitcs,” he feays, "‘upon the landh of the 
(^h^rokee would cause ruin to the pooi, helpless and iuolifcnbi\c; 
irtkabitants.” And he further remiuks upon the attempt of the 
State of (leorgia to e.stablish a di\i'-ion line for the pur|)Ose of 
limiting the boundarit^ of the (.’herokees, flint the line drawn 
having been made by the Whites, and entirely upon ox partt^ (‘\i- 
dence of their several riglits, w^as of no validity wdiate^ei;. 

* III 1829 the State of Alabama divided the Creek territory 
into counties, and subjected the Jtidian population to the pov\ er of 
European Sidagistrates. ^ 

In 1830 tte State of Mississippi assimilated the C hoctaws and 
C^hickasaws to the white population, and declared that any of th<^ 
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^ fkivm tli^e 

.t^ civilization, and oppre^iitm ,|idvr' drives tbenoj* 
tj^ former con^od; (Of tiiefia 

aband^^n the^ sofl/ wEi9h they had dear, 

and return to their savage course of Klfe. ^ ^ - 
If we consider the tyrannical measure ,ii)|uek have 
boeu*^ adc^ted by the legislatures' of the ^outhhen 
^ates,'* th» conrloct of their Governprs, and.l^ 
decrees^ their courts of justice, We shall be con- 
vinced that the entire expulsion of the Indians' is 
the final result to which the efforts of their policy 
are directed. The Americans of that part of the 
Union look with jealousy ujiou the aborigines they 
are awarb that these Uibes have not yet lost the 
traditions of savage life, and before civilization has 
permanently fixed them to the soil, it is intended to 
force them to recede by reducing them to despair. 
The Creeks and C'berokees, oppressed by the seve- 
ral States, have appealed to the central Governmenlj, 

' which is by no means insensible to their misfortunes, 

that should take tlie title of chief would be punished by ^ fine of 
1000 dollars and a year's imprisonment. When the'^e ^aWsWeare 
enforce d upon the Choctaws who inhabited that dietriet, t|ib 
assembled, tlieir cliief communicated to them the intentions of 
Whites, and read to them some of the laus to which it was 
intended ifaet they bhouM submit; and tiny unanimously d^. 
dared tf^at it was better at once to retreat again ipto the Viliis. 

‘ The Georgians, who are so much annoyed by the pjroxi|nity 
of the Indians, inhabit a territorj^ which docs not at; pr^ent mx^ 
tain more than seven inltabitants to the square mil^. fn Fmhloe 
there are one hundred and sixty two inhabitlints to tjje ex- 
tent of country ^ 



ti«s ti^^nt plL 

CfaA Mtv«|i, *m3! of them ia the free , 

pofse^en' of. that teflit^ry, i^hicH fh^ UiH^ion i$ 
pledged lo itespect'. But th^seve^l ^tiates oppose 
so formMtij^l|er ^ resistance to the execution of this 
desigui ^thtA the poverument is pbliged |o consent 
to the extirpation of a few barbarous tribea in orc^r 
not to endanger the safety of the Am'eriocin Union. * 
But the Federal Government, which isirilot able 
to protect the Indians, wonld^&in mitigatd<the hard- ^ 
ships of their lot ; and, with thi^ intention, propo- 
sal have been made to transport them into more 
remote regions at the public cost ^ ** ' 

Between the 33rd and 37th degrees df ilbrth lati- 
tude, a vast trac’t of country lies, which has taken 
the name of Arkansas, from the principal river 
that waters its extent. It is bounded on the one 
side by the coniines of Mexico, on the other b) the 
Mississippi. Numberless streams cross it in every 
direction ; the climate is mild, and the^soil produc- ' 
live, but it is only inhabited by a few wandering 
h|«des of savages. The Government of the Union 
wish^ to transport the broken remnants of the in- 
digenous population of the South, to the portion of 

» ♦ 

I* 

' In 1818 CongressS appointed commissionerb to vjusit the 
Arkansas territory, accompanied by a dentation of Creeks, 
Choetaw{$, and Chickaaaws. Tjns ei3^pedition was commanded by 
Meai^rs. USe^nerly M’Coy, Wash Hood, and John Bell, bee the 
diffeaent fe^rts of the Commibsioners, and their journal, in tha^ 
Doouiacilts oCCongress/No. 87 House of Represen tativ<^. ^ 
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th|8 couhtry wMdtv is nearest to Mejricofahd* jrfa 
^at distance from the American settleinents. 

We were assured, toward* the ejid of .the year 
1831, that 10,000 Indians had already ^ne down 
to tlie shores of the Arkansas ; and fresl^ detach- 
• inents were constantly following them*: chut Con- 
gress has“been unable„to excite a urianimous deter- 
"miiiatioii in whom it is disposed to prdtect. 
Some, iOtdeed, are willing to (juit the seat of 
oppression, but the most enlightened members of 
the coininuiiitv refuse to abandon their recent 
dwellings and their springing crops ; they are of 
’’opinion that the work of civilization, once inter- 
rupted, will never be resumed ; they fear that those 
domestic habits which have been so, recently con- 
tracted, may be irrecoverj^ly lost in the midst of 
a country which is still barbarous, and where no- 
thing is preparcal for the subsistence of an agricul- 
tural people ; they know that their entrance into 
those wilds will be opposed by inimical hordes, 
and tliat they have lost the energy of barbarians, 
without acciuiring the rcsource.s of civilization to 
resist their attacks. Moreover, the Indians readily, 
discover that the settlement winch is proposed to 
them is merely a temporary cxj)edient. Who can 
assure them that they will at length be allowed to 
dwell ill peace in their new retreat ? I'he United 
States pledge themselves to the obseiwance of the 
obligation ; but the territory which they at present 
occupy was i'onnerly seemed to' them by the most 
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$ol6m^ oaths ofiAnglo-Ariiericao faiths The Arise-: 

rican G^^yeriamtot does not indeed rob them of 

their IdhdSi b;it it allows perpetual incursions to 

be made on them. In a few years the same white 

populatic^’' which now flocks around t]^em, w'ill 

track them, to the solitudes of the Arkansas ;*they « 

will then be exposed to the ^me evils wfllTout the 

same' remedies ; and as the limits of the earth will .• 

at last fail them, their only refuge is the grave. 

The Union treats the Indians with lesf* cupidity 

and rigour than the policy of the several States, but 

the two Governments are alike destitute of good 

faith. The States extend what they are pleased to * 

, " 00 

tci’iii the benefits ol' their laws to llic Intlmus, wilh 
a beliei’ that tlje tribes will recede rather than aub- 
init ; and the central Gi®v#rninent, Avliich promises 
a pernument refuge to these \inhai)py beings, is well 
aware of its inability to secure it to tlicm\ 


' Tlie fifth artifle of the treaty made with the Creeks in August 
17!)0, isiii tlie fojlowing words : ‘'The United i»tatt'.s soleinuly 
guarantee to thc^Creek nation, all their land within the limits nf 
the United States.” 

The seventh article of tbr treaty coiieludod in 1791 with tlg.^ 
C!lierokecs says ; “ The United States solemnly guarantee to tlie 
Cherokee nation all their lands not hereby reded.” The follow- 
ing artide declared that if any citizen of flie United States ^r 
other settler not of the Indian race, should eslablidi himselt 
upon the territory of tlic Uherokecs, the United States would 
withdraw their protection from that individual, and give him up 
to be punished as the Clierokee*nation should think fit. 

This does not prevent them from promising in the most so- 
lemn nqsanner to do so. See the letter of the President addressed 
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- 3^1ius the tyrtinny of the States obliges the sa- 
vages to retire, the Union, by its promises and re- 
sourceSt facilitates their retteat ; and Uiese mea- 
sures tend to precisely the same end*. “ By the 
will of our Father in Heaven, the GoVeriior of the 
whole world,” said the Cherokees in therr petition 
to Congress*, “the red man of America has become 
small, and the-, white man great and renowned. 
When the ancestors of the people of these United 

to the Oeek Indians, 23rd March, 1B29. (‘Proceedings of tlie 
Indian Board, in the city of New York,' p. 5.) “ Beyond the 

great river Mississippi, where a pari of your nation has gone, 
^-^our father has provided a country large enough for all of you, 
and he advises you to remove to it. There your white brothers 
will not trouble ; they will have no claim to the land, and 
you can live upon it, you and all your children, as long as the 
grass grows or the w^atei runs,^in peace and ])lcnty. It will be 
years for eter^ 

The Secretary of ''Var, in a letter written to the Cherokees, 
April li5th, 1829, (see the same work, page (>,) declares to them 
that they (*anriot expect to retain jiossessioii of the lands, at that 
time occupied by them, but gives them the most positive assu- 
rance of uninterrupted peace if tliey would remove beyond the 
Mississippi : as if the power which could not grant tliexn protec- 
tion then, w ould be able to afford it them hereafter ! 

‘ To obtain a correct idea of the policy pursued by the several 
States and the Union with respect to the Indians, it is neces- 
sary to consult, 1st, ‘The law^s of the Colonial and State Go- 
vernments relating to the Indian inhabitants,' (See the Le- 
gislative Documents, 21st Congress, No. 319.) 2nd, ‘The. La^s 
of the Union on the same subject, aud especially that of March 
30th, 1802,' (See Story's ‘Law\s of the United States/) 

3rd, ‘ The Report of Mr. Cass, Secretary of War, relative to 
Indian affairs, November 2,9th, 1823/ 

^ December IBtli, 1829. 
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St,atef$ first catnp to the sh(»«s, of ;j(^erica, they 

found th© rpd man strong ignorant 

and sayage, ye| he reoeived them kindly, and gave 
them dry land to rest their weary feet. They met 
in peace, ^nd shook h^ds in token of friendship. 
"Whatever.ttie white man wanted and asked of the ' 
Indian, the lattfer* willingly g^ve. At that time the 
Indihn was the lord, and the whit? man the sup- 
pliant. But now the scene has changed. The 
strength of themed man has*becorae weakness. As 
his neighbours increased in numbers, his power be- 
came less and less, and now, of the many and 
powerful tribes who once covered these United 
States, only a few are to be seen — a few whom a 
sweeping pestilence has left. The northern tribes, 
who were once so numerous and powerful, are now 
nearly extinct. 'Flius it lias happened to. the red 
man of America. Shall we, who are remnants, 
share the same fate ? 

, ‘ ‘ The land on which we stand we have jeceived 
as an inheritance from our fathers, who possessed 
it from time immemorial, as a gift from our com- 
jnon Father in Heaven. They bequeathed it to ws 
as their children, and we have sacredly kepf it, as 
containing the remains of our beloved men. This 
right of inheritance wc have never ceded, nor ever 
forfeited. Permit us to ask what better right can 
the people have to a copntry than the right of in- 
heritance and immemorial peaceable possession ? 
We know it is said of late by the State of Georgia 
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an^ Jby the Executive of the United States, that we 
have forfeited this right ; but we think this is said 
gratuitously. , At what time iiave we, made the for- 
feit? What great crime have we coirlmitted, where- 
by we must for ever be dive^ed of our coijntry and 
• rights? Was it w'hen we were hostile to the United 
States, and took part with the King of Great Bri- 
tain, during tb-.' struggle for independence? If so, 
wdiy was not this forfeiture declared in the first 
treaty of peace between the United -States and our 
beloved men ? Whv w’as not such an article as the 
following inserted in the treaty : ‘The United States 
give ])eHce to the Chei'okees, bat for tlui jiart they 
took in tin? late war, declare tliem to be bat tenants 
at will, to be removed when the convenience of the 
States, within whose chartered limits they live, 
shall require it . ? lliat w'as the projier time to as- 
sume such a posisession. But it was not thought 
of, nor would our forefathers have agreed to any 
treaty, wdiose tendeiu y w^as to deprive them of their 
lights and their country.” 

Such is the language of the Indians; their asser- 
tions are true, their foreboding.s inevitable. From,, 
whiclievcr sitle we consider the destinies of the ab- 
origines of North ‘America, their calamities ajj^ear 
to be irremediable ; if they continue barbarous, ;|hey 
are forced to retire ; if they attcmjit to civilize their 
manners, the contact of a vnore civilized commu- 
nity subjects them to oppression and destitution. 
They perish if they continue to Wander from Waste 
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to waste, and if ti^ey attempt to settle, they still 
must perish ; the assistance of Europeans is neces- 
sary to instouct thdlufc but the approach of Euro- 
peans corrupts- and repels them into savage life ; 
they refuse to chang^^ their habits as Jong as fhcir 
solitudes ^ife their.own, audit is too to change 
them when they nre constrained to submi'f. 

The Spaniards pursued the Inditins witli blood- 
hounds, like wild beasts ; they sacked the New 
World with no iiioro tem2)er or compassion than 
a city taken by storm : but destruction must cease, 
and frenzy be stayed ; the remnant of the Indian 
population, which had escaped the massacre, mixed 
with its conquerors, and adopted in the ucnd their 
religion and their manners'. The conduct of the 
Americans of the United States towards the ab- 
origines is characterized, on the other hand, by a 
singular attachment to the formalities of law. Pro- 
vided that the Indians retain their barbarous con- 
dition, the Americans take no part in their affairs ; 
they treat them as independent nations, and do not 
possess themselves «f their hunting-groimds witb- 
jout a treaty of purchase : and if an Indian na.tion 
happens to be so encroached upon as to be unable 
to subsist upon its territory, they afford it brotherly 

• The hoQOur of this result is, however, by no means dne to 
the S])aniar(ls. If the Indinri tribes had not been tillers of thife 
ground at the time of tlie arri\"al of the Euroj)cans, they would 
unquestionably have been destroyed in South as well as in North 
America* 
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<.assistatice in transporting it to a grave sufficiently 
remote from the land of its fathers. 

The Spaniards were, unabl# to exterminate the 
Indian race by those unparalleled atrocities which 
braSid them witfi indelible s^me, nor did ^theycven 
succeed in wholly depriving it. of its rights ; but 
the Americans of the United States have accom- 
plished this t'^ofold purpose with singular feli- 
city ; tranquilly, legally, philanthropically, without 
shedding blood, and wUhout violating a single great 
principle of morality in the eyes of the world*. It 
iS impossfl)le to destroy men with more respect for 
the laws of humanity. 

* See, amongat other docunaents, Uie Report made by Mr. Bell 
ia the name of the Committee on Indian alfairs, Feb. 24tb, 1830, 
in which is most logically established and most learnedly proved, 
that the luridaiuental principle, that the Indians had iio^ right 
by virtue of their ancient possession either of will or sovereignty, 
haa8 never been almndoned either expressly or by implication.*’ 

In perusing this Report, which is evidently drawn up by an 
experienced ha^, one is astonished at the facility with which 
the author gets rid of all arguments founded upon reason mid 
natural right, which he designates"’^, ^abstract and theoretical 
principles. The more 1 contemplale 4he difference between ci- 
vilized f»nd uncivilized man with regartl to the principles of jus-' 
tice, the more I observe that the fonaer contests the justioe of 
those rights, which the latter simply violates. 
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SITUATION OP THE BLACK POPULATION IN TlllS 

' ; ' <«?' 

UNITED STATES, AND DANGERS WITH WHICH ITS ' 

PRESENCE THREATENS THE WHITES. 

• 

Why it is more difficult to abolish i^ftavery, and to efface all^ves- 
ti[^e9 of itP aijiongst the mdderns, than it was amongst the aji- 
cients.— In^the United Sthtes the prejudices of the Whites 
against the Black's Seem to'increase in proportion as slaveg/^ is 
abolished. — Situation of the Negroes in the northern and 
southern States. — Why the Americans abolish slaverj?^. — 
Servitude, which debases the slave, impoverishes the master. 

- — Contrast between the left and Jche right bank of the Oiiio, 
— To what attributable. — The black race, as well as slavery, 
recedes towards the South. — Explani?tiou of this — Diffi- 
culties attendant upon the abolition of slavery in the South. — 
Dangers to come.— *)jSeneral anxiety. — Foundation of a black 
colony in Africa. — ^%\^hy the Americans of the Sojith increase 
the hardships of slavery, whilst they arc distressed at its con- 
tinuance. • 

The Indians will perish in the same isolated con- 
dition in which they have lived ; but the di^stiny' 
of the Negroes is in some measure interwoven 
with that of the Europeans. These two races are 
attached to each other without interralftgling ; and 
they are alike unable entirfely to separate or to 
combine. The most /orinidable of all the ills which 
threaten the future existence of the Union, hrises 
from the presence of a black popplation upon its 
territory ; and in contemplating the cause of the 
preseiit embarrassments or of the future dangers of 
the United States, the observer is invariably led to 
consider this as a primary fact. 

The permanent evils to which mankind is sub- 



are usually produced by the vsbement of the 
iuciHSasing efforts of men ; but tbefe is one calamity 
wbicb penetrated furtively into the world, and which 
wasattirst scarcely distinguishable amidst the ordi- 
nary abuses of power, it originated with absindi- 
vidual whose name4iistory has not prese'rved , it was 
ws^l'tcd iike sonic accursed germ npon a pdi'tion of 
thjj soil, but <1 afterwards nurtured itself, grew 
without cdort, and' spreads n.iUirally with the so- 
ciety to which it belongs. I need scarcely add that 
this Valainity is slavery. Christianity suppressed 
slavery, ^ul the Christians of the sixteenth centnrv 
reestablislied it, - as an exceptioji, indeed, to tlieir 
social sys-teni, and restricted to one of the^raecs of 
mankind , but the wound thus indicted upon hu- 
manity, t|iough less extensive, was at the same tim<r 
rendered far more difficult of cure «■ 

It is important to make an accurate distiuction 
between slavery itself, and its consequences. The 
immediate evils wliicb are prodmed by slaverv 
were veiy ^^rly the same in antiquity ai»,they arc 
amongst the moderns ; but the consequences of 
these evils were different. The slave, amongst the 

♦ t 

ancients, belonged to the same race as his master, 
aud he was often the supeiior of the two in educa- 
tion* and instruction. Freedom was the only di- 

* It is well kno'wn that ,?CAer<il of the most ili'sUnguHicd au* 
thors 6f antiquity, siud amongst '*hcm -iKsop and Terence, were, 
or had been sla\ es. Slaves weic not alwaya tjak<*u from barbai’oua 
uationa, and the chtmce& of war leduecd highly civilized to 
servitude. 
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stinction between them ; ai^d when freedon» was 
conferred, thejj were ee,sily^ confounded togefi&er. 
The Indents, itben, h'a(| a' very simple means of 
avoiding slavery and its evil, consequences, w'hich 
was that t»f^ affranchisement ; and they succeeded 
as sooq as* the;^. adopted this Measure *§enei''ally. 
Not but, in ancient States, tlie vestiges of servitude 
subsisted, for some time after servitude itself was 
abolished. There is a natural prejudice which 
prompts men to*despi&e whq|hsoeVer hafe been their , 
inferior long after he is becoma their e(]^al ; and 
the real inequality which is produced by fortune 
or by law, is always succeeded by an imaginary 
inequality which is implanted in the mahners of 
the people. Nevertheless, this secondary conse- 
quence of slavery was limited to a certain term 
amongst the ^ancients ; for the freedinan bore ^o 
entire a resemblance to those bom free, that it 
soon became impossible to distinguish him from 
amongst them. 

The greatest diflSculty in antiquity was that of 
altering the law ; amongst the modems it is that 
o^altering the manners ; and, as far as weare,con- 
cerned, the real obstacles begin where those of the 
ancients left off. This arises from the circumstance 
that, amongst the moderns, the abstract and trans- 
ient fact of slavery is fatally united to the physical 
and permanent fact of <!oIour. Tlie tradition of 
slaveyy dishonours the race, and th». peculiarity of 
the race perpetuates’ the tradition of slavery. No 
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Afe^ri^lias ever enrigratect tjD the shores 

•of ffiiie ISew World; whei^ge it' he mferred, 
thsit s^l the blacks who are now to be found ift that 
hemisphere Sire eilhep slaves or iyeedttien. Thus 
the negro transmits the eternal mark pfth^ tguo- 
■ miny to ial? his descendants ; and although the law 
mfty abolish slavery, Xjrod alone can obliterate the 
traces of its existence. 

The modern slave diflfers from his master hot 
onty in his condition, Imt in his origin. You may 
set the free, but you cannot make him other- 
■wise than an alien to the European. Nor is this all j 
we scarpely acknowledge the common features of 
mankindf in this child of debasement whom slavery 
has brought amongst us. Jlis physiognomy is to 
our eyes hideous, his und erstan ding weak, his taste's 
low ; and -we are almost inclined to look upo#bim 
as a being intermediate between man and th^hrates’. 
The modems, then, afterthey have abolished slavery, 
have, three prejudices to contend against, which are 
less easy to attack, and far less easy to conquer, 
than the mere fact of servitude : the prejudice of 
the master, the prejudice of the race, and the pre- 
judice of colour. ■' " 

It is difficult ‘•‘for us, who have had the good for- 
tune to be^born amongst men like ourselves by na- 

* To induce the whites to abjmdon tlie opinion they have con- 
ceived bf the moral and intellectual inferiority of their former 
slaves^ the negrqes i%ust change ; but as long as this opinion 
subsists, to change is impossible. 



ture, atifl laiw^ to <!6Tao«v:i| t%fe 

iri^econdleaMCj^li^e^c^ which separate thfe p^ro 
from fte i^uroj^pj^ itf iSnel^aT Sut we piaV 
rive some . faipt notion of^them from analog., 
FranCe^8|^ formerly a country in which riumerbus 
distinctionsjof rank existed*, that had bepp create 
by the legislation,* Nofliing gan be more fictitious, 
than a purely legal inferiority ; nothing more cqp-. 
trafy to the instinct of mankindfthan thesp p&na- 
nent divisions which had been established beiweeu 
beings evidently similar. Jifevertheless these divi- 
sions subsisted for ages ; they still subsist*!^' many 
places ; and on all sides they have left .imaginary 
vestiges, which time alone can efface^. If ■^t be so 
difficult to joot, out an inequality which solely ori- 
ginates in the law, how are those distinctions to bp 
destroyed which seem to be based upon the irii'- , 
mutable laws of Nature herself? When 1 remember 
the extreme difficulty with which aristocratic bodies, 
of, whatever nature they may be, are commingled 
with the mass of the people ; and th^exceeding 
care which they take to preserve the ideal bounda- 
ries of their caste inviolate, I despair of seeing an* 
aristocracy 'disappear which is founded upon visible 
and indelible signs. Those who hope that the Eu- 
ropeans mil ever mix with the negroes, ‘'appear to/ 
me to delude themselves ; and l am hot led to any/ 
such conclusion by my own reason, or by the evi-, , 
dence of facts'. ’ 

Hitherto, wherever the whites have 

y2 
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n^ost powerful, they have maint^ned the blacks in a 
, subordinate or a servile^positipn ; whe^er the 
negroes have been strdn^st, they, have destroyed 
the whites ; such has been the., only retribution 
which has ever taken place between the two*lt(cea. 

I see that in a certain portion of the teiritory of 
the United* States at the present day, the legal bar- 
rier which se[)arated the two races is tending to fell 
awa/J but not that which exists in the manners of 
thd country ; slavery recedes, bist the prejudice 
to which it has given birth remains stationary. 
Whoso^er has inhabited the United States must 
have perceived, that in those parts of the Union in 
which the negroes are no longer slaves, they have 
in nownse drawn nearer to the whites. On the con- 
trary, the prejudice of the race appears to bestronger 
in the States which have abolished slavery, than in 
those where it still exists ; and nowhere is it so in- 
tolerant as in those States where servitude has 
never been known. 

It is true, that in the North of the Union, mar- 
riages may be legally contracted between negroes 
‘and whites ; but public opinion would stigmatize a 
msui who should connect himself with a Degress 
as infamous, and it would be difficult to meet with 
a single instance of such a union. The electoral 
franchise has been conferred upon the negroes in 
almost all the States in which slavery has been 
abolished ; but if they come forwaid to vote, their 
lives are in danger. If oppressed, they may bring 
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ail action at law, they will find none but whii^ 
amongst their juries ; , and althougli they timy le- 
gally serve as furors, prejudice repulses them frpm 
that office. same schools do not receive the 
child Ctf the black and of the Eurc^^. In the 
theatres,. ,g^d cannot procure a seat for^the servile 
race beside their •fornier masjters ; in the hospitals 
they lie^apart ; and although they are allowed to 
inypke the same Divinity as th^ whites, ^ mhst be 
at a different al^ar, and in tfaeir own church^ With 

‘‘i 

their own clergy. The gates of Heaven are not 
closed against these unhappy beings ; bul^eir in- 
feriority is continued to the very confines of the 
other world ; when the negro is defunct, Ins bones 
are cast aside, ^and the distinction of condition pre- 
vails even in the equality of death. The negro Js 
free, but he can share neither the rights, -nor Iffie 
pleasures, nor the labour, nor the afflictions, nor 
the tomb of him whose equal he has been declared 
tp be ; and he cannot meet him upon fair terms. in 
Ufe or in death. 

In the South, where slavery still exists, the ne- 
groes are less carefully kept apart ; they sopaetimes 
^lare the labour apd the recreations of the whites ; 
the whites consent to intermix with them to a cer-, 
tain extent, and although the legislation treats 
them more harshly, the habits of the people are 
more tolerant and compassionate. In the South 
the niaster is not afraid . to raise his slayq , to his 
own ’standing, because he knows that he cmi m a 
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inotnepit reiluce him to the dusL at pleasure. In 
the North the white no longer distinctly perceives 
the barrier which sepaj;ates^hiin from the degraded 
race, and he shuns the negro with the more per- 
tinacity, since he feafe lest they should some day 
be confounded together. „ 

Amongst the Americans of the South, Nature 
sometimes j e-asserts her rights, and restorea-a trans- 
ient equality between the blacks and the whites ; 
but in the North, pride; restrains the most imperious 
' of human jiassions. The American of the Northern 
States wfiuld perhaps allow the negress to share his 
licentious pleasures, if the laws of his country did 
not decfare that she may aspire to be the legitimate 
partner of his bed ; but he recoils with horror from 
her who might become his wife. 

Thus it is, in the United States, that the preju- 
dice which repels the negroes seems to increase in 
proportion as they are emancipated, and inequality 
is sanctioned by the manners whilst it is effaced 
from the la't^s of the country. But if the relative 
position of the two races which inhabit the United 
States is such as I have described, it may be asked 
why the Americans have abolished slavery in the 
North of the Union, why they maintain it in the 
South, and why they aggravate its hardships there? 
The answer is easily given. It is not for the good 
of the negroes, but for that of the whites, that mea- 
sures are" taken to abolish slavery in the United 
Stales, 
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The first negroes were imported ftito Virginia 
about the year In America, thete^re, •as 

weU as in the rest of the globe, slavery ori^nated- 
in the South. '.Thence it spread from one settle- 
ment to another ; but the number of slaves dimi- 
nished towards the Northern States, and the negro 
population wa^'Ulway^ very limited i{l New En- 
gland*. . 

A century had scarcely elapsed since the founda- 
tion of the colonies, when the attention of the 
planters was struck by the extraordinary fact, that- 
the provinces which were con»i)aratively destitute 
of slaves, increased in population, in wealth, and 
in prosperity more rapidly than those which con- 
tained the greatest number of negroes. In the 
former, however, the inhabitants were obliged to 


* See Beverley 3 History of Virginia. See also in JofterBon’s 
Memoirs some curious details concerning the introduction of ne- 
groes into Virginia, and the first ftet which prohibited the impor- 
tatiou^f them in 1 778. 

® 7’he number of slaves was less considerable in the Korth, but 
the advantages resulting from slavery were not more contested 
there than in the South. In 1740, the legislature of the State 
of New York declared that the direct importation of slaves ought 
?b be encouraged as much as possible, and smuggling severely 
punished in order not to discourage the fair trader. (Kent’s Com- 
mentaries, vol. ii. p- 206.) Curious researches, by Belknap, upon 
slavery in New England are to be found in tlie 4Iistorical Col- 
lection of Massachusetts, vol. iv. p. 193. Tt appears^ that ne- 
groes were introduced there in 1630, but that the legislation 
and manners of the people wer6»opj)osed to slavery irora the first ; 
see also, in.^the same work, the manner in which public opinion, 
and afterwards the laws* finally put an end to slavery. ' 
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cultivate th^ soil themselves, or by hired labourers ; 
in* the latter they were furnished with haiids for 
■ which they paid no wages ; yet although labour 
wd expense were on the one side/ and ease with 
OBCorioiny on the other, the former were in pos- 
session of the most advantageous system. This 
consequende seemed to be the mql-e difiiculf to ex- 
plain, since the settlers, who all belonged to the, 
same European race, had the same habits, the 
same civilization, the same laws, and their shades 
‘ of difference were extremely slight. 

Time, however, Continued to advance ; and the 
Anglo-Americans, spreading beyond the coasts of 
the Atlacijtio Ocean, penetrated further and further 
into the solitudes of the West ; they met with a 
new soil and an unwonted climate ; the obstacles 
which opposed them were of the most various cha- 
racter; 'their races intermingled, the inhabitants of 
the S<3ruth went up towards the North, those of the 
North descended to the South : but in the mij^t of 
all these causes, the same result recurred at every 
step ; and in general, the colonies in which there 
were no slaves became more populous and more 
rich than those in which slavery flourished. Tlie 
more progress wjis made, the more was it shown, 
that slavery., which is so cruel to the slave, is pre- 
judicial to the master. 

But this truth was most .satisfactorily demonstra- 
ted when civilization reached the banks of the Ohio. 
The stream which the Indians had distinguished by 
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the name of Ohio, or Beautiful River, waters one of 
the most magnificent valleys which has ever been 
made the abode of man. Undulating lands extend 
upon both shones of the Ohio, whose soil alFords . 
inexhaustible treasures to the labourer ; on either 
bank the ait is wholesome and the climate milid ; . 
and each of them forms the extreme frontier of a 
vast State : that which follows the numerous wind- 
ings of the Ohio upon the left is called Kentucky ; 
that upon the /ight bears tjie name of the river. 
These two States only differ in a single respect ; * 
Kentucky has admitted slavery, hut the State of 
Ohio has prohibited the existence of slaves within 
its borders'. 

Thus the traveller who floats dowi\ the current 
of the Ohio, to the sj)ot where that river falls into 
the Mississippi, may be said to sail between liberty 
and servitudd ; and a transient inspection of the 
surrounding objects will convince him as to which 
of the two is most favourable to mankind. . 

Upon the left bank of the stream th§ population 
is rare ; from time to time’ one descries a troop 
of slaves loitering in the half-desert fields ; the 
j^rimaeval forest recurs at every turn ; society seems 
to be asleep, man to be idle, and nature alone offers 
a scene of activity and of life. 

From the right bank, on the contrary, a con- 

' Not only is slavery prohibit'd in Ohio, but no free negroes 
are allowed to enter the territory of that State, or to hold pro- 
perty in it. See the Startutes of Ohio. 
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fused hum is heard which proclaims the presence of 
industry ; the fields are covered with abundant har- 
^ vests ; the elegance of the dwellings announces the 
taste and activity of the labourer ; and man appears 
to be in the enjoyment of that wealth and content- 
ment which is the reward of labour’. • 

The State of Kentucky was fourfded in 1775, the 
State of 01 iio only twelve years later ; but twelve 
years arc more in America than half a century in 
Europe, and, at the present day, the population of 
‘Ohio exceeds that of Kentucky by 250,000 souls*. 
These opposite con^quences of slavery and freedom 
may readily be understood ; and they suffice to ex- 
]>lain mapy of the differences which we remark be- 
tween the civilization of antiquity, and that of our 
own time. 

Upon the left bank of the Ohio labour is con- 
founded with the idea of slavery, upon the right 
bank ^t is identified with that of prosperity and 
improvement ; on the one side it is degraded, on 
the other it fs honoured ; on the former territory no 
white labourers can be found, for they would be 


' Thfe activity of Ohio is not ctinnncd to iiidividualB, but the 
undertaking's of the State arc surprisingly great : a canal has 
been established between Lake Eric and the Ohio, by means of 
which the valley of the Mississippi communicates with the river 
of the North, and the European commodities which lu'rivc at 
New York ijciay he forwarded by water to New Orleans across 
five hundred leagues of continent 

^ The exact numbers given by the census of 1830 were : Ken* 
tucky, 688,844 ; Ohio, 937,679. 
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afraid of assimilating themselves to the jiegroes} 
on the latter no one is idle, for the white popula- ^ 
tiou extends its activity and its intelligence to every 
kind of employment. Thus the men whose task it 
is to cultivate the rich soil of Kentucky are ignorant 
and lukewarm; whilst those who are ^active and- 
enlightened either do nothing, or pass over into the 
State of Ohio, were thej’^ may work without dis- 
honour. 

It is true thf^jt in Kentucky the planters Ite not 
obliged to pay wages to the slaves whom they em- 
ploy ; but they derive small protits from their la- 
bour, whilst the w'ages paid to free workmen would 
be returned with interest in the value of^fheir ser- 
vices. The free workman is jiaid, but he does Ins 
work quicker than the slave ; and rapidity of exe- 
cution is one of the great elements of ooconomy. 
The white sells his services, but they are only pur- 
chased at the times at which they may be useful ; 
^he black can claim no remuneration for Jhis toil, 
but the expense of his maintenance i* perpetual ; 
he must be supported in his old age as well a# in 
the prime of manhood, in his profitless infancy as 
well as in the productive years of youth. Payment 
must equally be made in order to obtain the ser- 
vices of either class of men ; the free Workman re- 
ceives his wages in money ; the slave in eddeation, 
in food, in care, and in clpthing. The money which 
a master spends in the maintenance of his slaves, 
goes gradually and* in detail, so that it is scarcely 



perceived ; the salary of the free workman, is paid 
in a round sum, which appears only to enrich the 
individual who receives it ; but in the end the slave 
has cost more than the free servant; and his labour 
IS less productive \ 

Tbe inflvience of slavery extends still . further ; it 
affects the character of the'iuaster,* and imparts a 
peculiar tencieacy to his ideas and his tastes. Upon 
both banks of the Ohio, the character of the in- 
habitants is enterprising and energetic ; but this 
vigour is very differently exercised in the two States. 
Tlie white inhabitant of Ohio, who is obliged to sub- 
sist by his own exertions, regards temporal prospe- 
rity as the principal aim of his existence ; and as the 
country which he occupies presents inexhaustible 
resources to his industry, and ever-varying lures 


^ Independently of these causes, which, wherever free work- 
men abound, render their labour more productive and more ceco- 
nomical than that of slaves, finothcT cause may be pointed out 
which is peculiar to the United States ; the su^ar-caut* has hithei - 
to been cultivated with success only upon the hanks of the Mis- 
sisfijppi, near the mouth of that river in the (rulf of Mexico, In 
Louisiana the cultivation of the sugar-cane is exceedingly lucra- 
tive ; and nowhere does a labourer earn so much by his work*, 
and, as there is always a certain relation between the cost of pro- 
duction and the valuf of the jnoduce, the price of slaves is very 
high in Louisiana. But Louisiana is one of the confederate States, 
and slaves may be carried thither from all parts of the Union ; 
the price given for slaves in New^ Orleans consequently raises the 
vahUe of slaves in, all the other markets. I'he consequence of this 
is, that in tiie countries where the laud is less productive, the 
cost of slave-labour is still very considerable, which gives an ad- 
ditional advantage to the competition of free labour. 
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to his activity, his acquisitive ardour suipasses th6 
ordinary limits of human cupidity : he is* tormented , 
by the desire of wealth, and he boldly enters upon 
every path whieh fortune opens to him ; he becomes 
a sailor, ^a pioneer, an arti^n, or a labourer with 
the same jndiffereuce, and he supports^^witli jequal* 
constancy, the'/atigues aiid {he dangers incidental 
to these various professions ; the resources of his 
intelligence are astonishing, and his avidity in the 
pursuit of gain, amounts to a species of heroism. 

But the Kentuckian scorns not only labour, but 
all the undertakings which labour promotes ; as he 
lives in an idle independence, his tastes are those 
of an idle man ; money loses a portion ojf‘*its value 
in his eyes ; he covets wealth much less than plea- 
sure and excitement ; and the energy which his 
neighbour devotes to gain, turns with him t:o a i)as- 
sionate love of field sports and military exercises ; 
he delights in violent bodily exertion, he is familiar 
with the use of arms, and is accustomed from a 
very early age to expose his life in single combat. 
Thus slavery not only prevents the whites frt>m 
becoming opulent, but even from desiring to be- 

•V • 

come so. 

As the same causes have been*continually pro- 
ducing opposite etFects for the last two* centuries in 
the British colonies of North America, they have 
established a very striking difference between the 
commercial capacity of the inhabitants of the South 
and* those of the North. At the present day, it is 
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only the Northern States which are in possession 
of shipping, manufactures, rail-roads, and canals, 
’jhis difference is perceptible not only In comparing 
the North with the South, but in comparing the 
sifeverai Southern Stafiis. Almost all the indivi- 
duals, who carry on commercial operatiojis, or t^o 
endeavour to turn slave-labour to account in the 
most Southern districts of the Union, have emigra- 
ted from the North. The natives of the Northern 
States are constantly spreading ovcy: that portion 
of the American territory, where they have less to 
fear from competition ; they discover resources 
there, which escaped the notice of the inhabitants ; 
and, as they comply with a system which they do 
not approve, they succeed in turning it to better 
advantage than those who first founded, and who 
still maintain it. 

Were I inclined to continue this parallel, I could 
easily prove that almost all the differences, W'hich 
may be ,yemarked between the cliaracters of the 
Americans in the Southern and in the Northern 
States, have originated in slavery ; but this would 
divert me irom my subject, and my present inten- 
tion id not to point out all the consequences of 
servitude, but those effects which it has produced 
upon the prosperity of the countries which have ad- * 
mitted „ 

The influence of slavery upon the production of 
wealth must have been very imperfectly known in 
antiquity, as slavery then obtained throughout the • 
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civilized world, and the nations which were nnac- 
qnainted with it were barbarous. And indeed Chris- 
tianity only %bolished slavery by advocating . the 
claims of the slave ; at the present time it may, be 
attacked in the name of the ‘master : and, upCn this 
poSft, interest is reconciled with morality. . « 

As tiiese truths became apparent in the United 
States, slavery receded before the progress of ex- 
perience. Servitude had begun in the South, and 
had thence spread towards .the North; but' it now 
retires again. Freedom, which started from the* 
North, now descends uninterruptedly towards the 
South. Amongst the great States, Pennsylvania 
now constitutes the extreme limit of slhvery to 
the North ; but even within those linjits the slave- 
system is shaken : Maryland, which is immediately 
below Pennsylvania, is preparing for its abolition ; 
and Virginia* which comes next to Maryland, is 
already discussing its utility and its dangers'. 

^ No great change takes place in human, institu- 
tions, without involving amongst its causes the law 

* A peculiar reason contributes to detach the two last^men- 
i^oned States from the cause of slavery. The fori^r wealth 5f 
this part of the Union was principally derived from the cultiva*' 
tion of tobacco. This cultivation is specially carried on by sli^ves; ' 
l^but within the last few years the market-price of, tobacco .has di- 
minished^ whilst the value of the slaves remains the same. 'I’hus ^ 
the ratio between the cost of production, and the vai^o of tte 
produce is changed. Tlie natives of Maryland and Vir^nia ^rc 
therefore more disposed tlian they were thirty years ago, to ^vc 
up slnve-labour in the cultivation of tobacco, or to give up da- 
vei^y and tobacco at the'same time. 
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inlieritance. When the law of primogeniture ob- 
tained in file Soutli, each family was represented by 
a, wealthy individual, who was neither compelled 
nor induced* to labour ; and he Was surrounded, 
as by parasitic plants," by the other members of 
* liis family, who were then excluded b^’^'law 
sharing the common inheritance, and who led the 
same kind oi’ life as himself. The very same thing 
then occurred in all the families of the South as 
still happens, in the wealthy familiee of some coun- 
tries in Europe, namely, that the younger sons re- 
main in the same state of idleness as their elder 
brother, without being as rich as he is. This iden- 
tical result seems to be produced in Europe and in 
America by wholly analogous causes. In the South 
of the United States, the whole race of whites 
formed an ai istocratic body, which was headed by 
a certain number of privileged individuals, whose 
wealth was permanent, and whose leisure was he- 
reditary-. These leaders of the American nobilitj' 
kept alive the traditional prejudices of the white 
race in the body of which they virere the represen- 
tatives, aUd maintained the honour of inactive life, 
This aristocracy contained many who were poor, 
but none who would work ; its members preferred 
want to labour ; consequently no competition was^ 
set on loot against negro labourers and slaves, and, 
whatever opinion might be entertained as to the 
utility of their efforts, it was indispensable to em- 
ploy them, since there was no dne else to work." 
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No sooner was ttie law of primogeniture abolished 
than fortunes began to diminish, and all the families 
of the country, were simultaneously reduced tb a 
state in which l&bour becamg. necessary to procure 
the meang of subsistence: several of them have 
sinJ^ entirely disappeared^ and^all of them learned 
to look forward to the ‘time «t w^hich it w’ould be 
necessary for every one to provide for his owu 
wants. Wealthy individuals are 'still to be met 
with, but they no longer constitute a compact and 
hereditary body, nor have they i)een able to adopt 
a line of conduct in which they could persevere, 
and which they could infuse into all rank^ of so- 
ciety. The prejudice which stigmatized labour was 
in the first place abandoned by cornmbn consent ; 
the number of needy men was increased, and the 
need}’’ were allow'ed to gain a laborious subsistence 
without blushing for their exertions. Thus one of 
the most immediate consequences of the partible 
qviality of estates lias been to create a qlass of free 
labourers. As soon as a coippetition was ^et on 
foot betw'een the free labourer and the slave, the 
inj[eriority of the latter became manifest, anJ slavery ’ 
w as attacked in its fundamental principle, which is, 
the interest of the master. 

•* 

As slavery recedes, the black population follows 
its fetrograde course, and returns with it towards 
those tropical regions from which it originally 
came,^ However singular this fact may at first ap- 
peai^o be, it mky readily be explained. Although 

VOL. II. ,z ' 
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the Americans abolish the principle of slavery, they 
do not set their slaves free. To illustrate this re- 
mai'k 1 wiU jguote th^ example of the State of New 
York, In 1788, the, State of New York prohibited 
the sale of slaves within its limits ; which was an 
indirect method of prohibiting the importat^ of 
blacks. Tlienceforward the number of negroes 
could only increase according to the ratio of the 
natural increase of population. But eight years 
later a more decisive measure was taken, and it 
was enacted that all children born of slave parents 
after the 4th of July, 1799, should be free. No 
increase could then take place, and although slaves 
still existed, slavery might be said to be abolished. 

From the time at which a Northern State prohi- 
bited the importation of slaves, no slaves were 
brought from the South to be sold in its markets. 
On the other hand, as the sale of slaves was for- 
bidden in that State, an owmer was no longer able 
to get rid of his slave (who thus became a burden- 
some jpossession,) otherwise than by transporting 
him to the South. But when a Northern State 
declared that the son of the slave should be born 
free, the slave lost a large portion of his market- 
value, since his posterity w^as no longer included 
in the bargain, and the owner had then a strong 
interest in transporting him to the South. Thus 
the 6ame law prevents the slaves of the South from 
coming to the Northern States, and drives those of 
the North to the South., 
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The want of free hands is felt in a State in prc^- 
portion as the number of slaves decreases. But in 
proportion as labour is performed by free hands, 
slave labour becomes less productive ; arid the slave 
is then a useless or an onerous possession, -whom it 
is ii^ortaat'to export to those Southern States 
where the saraeVompetition js not to be feared. 
Thus the abolition of slavery does not set the slave 
free, but it merely transfers him from one master to 
anotlier, and from the North to the South. 

lire emancipated negroes, and those born after 
the abolition of slavery, do not, indeed, migrate, 
from the North to the South ; but their situation 
with regard to the Europeans is not unlike that of 
the aborigines qf America ; they remain half civi- 
lized, and deprived of their rights in the midst of a 
population which is far superior to them in •wealth 
and in knowledge ; where they are exposed to the 
tyranny of the laws', and the intolerance of the 
people. On some accounts they are still more to 
be pitied than the Indians, since they are haunted 
by the reminiscence of slavery, and they i^nnot 
clgiim possession of a single portion of tSie soil : ■ 

many of them perish miserably*, and the rest 

• 

* The States in which slavery is abolished usually do what 
they can to render their territory disagreeable to the negroes as a 
place of residence ; and as a kind,^4>f emulation exists between 
the (h^erent States in this respecj, the unliappy blacks pan only 
choose the least of the evils which beset them. 

^ There is a very great difference between the mortality of the 
blacks and of the whites in the States in which slavery, is abo- 

z2 
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congregate in the great towns, where they perforin 
the meanest offices, and lead a wretched and preca- 
rious existence. 

But even if the number of negroes continued to 
increase as rapidly as when they were still in a 
state of slavery , as the number, of whil^es augments 
with twofold rapidity since the abolition of slavery, 
the blacl-s would soon be, aik it were, lost in the 
midst of a strange pojiulation. 

A district which is cultivated by slaves is in ge- 
neral more scantily peopled than a district culti- 
vated by free labour : moreover, America is still a 
new country, and a State is therefore not half peo- 
pled at ‘the time when it abolishes slavery. No 
sooner is an end put to slavery, than the want of 
free labour is felt, and a crowd of enterprising 
adventdi'crs immediately arrive from ail parts of 
the counliy', who hasten to profit by the fresh re- 
sources which are then opened to industry. The 
soil is -soon divided amongst them, and a family, of 
wliitc settlers takes possession of each tract of 
country. Besides which, European emigration is 
exclusively directed to the free States ; for what 
would be the fate of a poor emigrant who crosses 


lished j from 1820 to 1831 only one out of lorty-two individuals 
of the wliitc population died in Philadel]diia ; but one negro out 
of twenty-one individuals of the l»kick population died in the same 
space of time, llie mortality is by no ’means so great amongst 
the negroes who arc still slaves. (See Emmersou’s Medical 
Statistics, p. 28.) 
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the Atlantic in search ofjiease and happiness, if he 
were to land in a country where labour is stigma- •' 
tized as degrading ? 

Thus the white population grows by its natural 
increase, rand at the same time by the immense 
influx of Emigrants ; whilst tlyi black ^opulhtion * 
receives no emigrants, and 'is upon its decline. 
The proportion which existed between the two races 
is soon inverted. The negroes constitute a scanty 
remnant, a podr tribe of vagrants, which is lost . 
in the midst of an immense people in full posses- 
sion of the land ; and the jiresence of the blacks is 
only marked by the injustice and the hardships of 
which they are the unhappy victims. 

In several of the Western States tlie negro race 
never made its appearance ; and in all the Nor- 
thern States ,it is rapidly declining. Thus the 
great question of its future condition is confined 
within a narrow circle, where it becomes less for- 
midable, though not more easy of solution. ’ 

The more we descend towards the South, the 
more difficult does it become to abolish slavery 
vtith ^advantage : and this arises from several.phy- 
sical causes which it is important to point out. 

The first of these causes is the efiraate ; it is well 
known that in proportion as Europeans approach 
the Tropics, they suffer more from labour. Many 
of the Americans even asSert, that within a certain 
latitude the exertions which a negro can make with- 
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out danger are fi^al to tliem* ; but I do not think 
• that this opinion, which is so favourable to the in- 
dolence of the inhabitants of southern regions, is 

■f* 

confirmed by experience. The southern parts of 
the Union are not hotter than the South of Italy 
and of Sparin* ; and it may be asjted why the !Eu- 
ropean cannot work as well there as in the two 
latter couahies. If slavery has been abolished in 
Italy and in Spain without causing the destruction 
, of the masters, why should not the 'same thing take 
place in the Union.? I cannot believe that Nature 
has prohibited the Europeans in Georgia and the 
Floridas, under ])aiu of death, from raising the 
means of subsistence from the soil ; but their la- 
bour would hnqucstionably be more irksome and 
less productive’ to them than to the inhabitants of 
New England. As the free workman thus loses a 

’ This is true of the spots in which lice is cultivated ; rice- 
grounds, "which are un wholesome in all countries, are par ticularly 
dangerous in t^ose regions which are exposed to the l)eaiiis of ,a 
tropical sun. Europeans would not find it easy to cultivate tlic 
soil in that part of the New World if it must necessarily be made 
to produce rice ; but may they not subsist without rice-grounds ? 

- T|iese States are nearer to the ec^uator than Italy and Spain, 
but the temperature of the continent of America is veiy much 
lower than that of Europe. 

^ Tlie Spanish Government formerly caused a certain number 
of peasants from the Ai^rores to be traiisj)orted into a district of 
Louisiana called Attakapas, by way of experiment. These set- 
tlers still cultivate the soil without the assistance of slaves, but 
their industry i^j so languid as scarcely to supply their most 
necessary wants. 
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portion of his superiority over |he slave in the 
Southern States, there are fewer inducements fo 
abolish shivery. 

All the plants of Europe grow in the northern 
parts of the Union ; the SouAi has special produc- 
tions of it§ dwn. It has been observed that slave- 
labour Is a very* •expensive method of cultivating 
corn. The farmer of corn-laud in a country where 
slavery is unknown, habitually retains a small 
number of labqurers in his servi(;e, and at seed- 
time and harvest he hires several additional hands, 
who only live at his cost for a short period. But 
the agriculturist in a slave State is obliged to keep 
a large number of slaves the wdiole year found, in 
order to sow his fields and to gather in his crops, 
although their services are only required for a few 
weeks ; but slaves are unable to wait till they are 
hired, and to’ subsist by their ow^ii labour in the 
mean time like free labourers : in order to have 
their services, they must be bought. Slavery, inde- 
pendently of its general disadvantages,* is therefore 
still more inapplicable to countries in which com 
is cultivated than to those which produce crops of 
a different kind. 

The cultivation of tobacco, of aotton, and espe- 
cially of the sugar-cane, demands, on theother hand, 
unremitting attention : and women and chilchen are 
employed in it, whose services are of but little use in 
the cultivation of wheat. Thus slavery is naturally 
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more fitted to tl)|| countries from which these pro- 
ductions are derived. * 

Tobacco, cotton, afld the sugar-cane are exclu- 
sively grown in the South, and they form one of 
the principal sources of the wealth of those States. 
If slavery were abolished, the inhabitants of the 
South would be co'nstrained to adopt one of two 
altemativef- ; they must either change their system 
of cultivation, and then they would come into com- 
petition with the more active and njore experienced 
inhabitants of the North ; or, if they continued to 
cultivate the same* produce without slave-labour, 
they would have to support the competition cf the 
other Shdjtes of the South, which might still retain 
their slaves. , Thus, j)eculiar reasons for maintain- 
ing slavery exist in the South which do not operate 
in the North. . 

But there is yet another motive which is more 
cogent than all the others ; the South might indeed, 
rigorously speaking, abolish slavery, but how shouh] 
it rid its territory of the black population c’ Slaves 
and slavery are driven from the North by the same 
law, but this twofold result cannot be hoped for in 
the Sbuth. 

The arguments whicli I have adduced to show 
that slavery is more natural and more advantageous 
in the South than in the North, sufficiently prove 
that the number of slaves must be far greater in 
the former districts. It was to the southern settle- 
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ments that the first Africans Vfepfe brought, ant^it 
is there that the greatest number of them have 
always been imported. As we advance towards 
the South, the* prejudice which sanctions idleness 
increases^in power. In the States nearest to the 

Tropics th§re is not a single white labourer.; the* 

* • * • 

negroes are consequently much more numerous in 
the South than in the North. And, as I have 
already observed, this disproportion increases daily, 
since the negroes are transferred to one part of the 
Union as soon as slavery is abolished in the other. 
Thus the black population augments in the South, 
not only by its natural fecundity, but bj’^ the com- 
pulsory emigration of the negroes from the North ; 
and the Africgji race has causes of increase in the 
South very analogous to fliose which so powerfully 
accelerate the growth of the European race in the 
North. 

In the State of Maine there is one negro in three 
hundred inhabiteiuts ; in Massachusetts^ one in one 
hundred ; in New York, twp in one hundred ; in 
Pennsylvania, three in the same number ; in Miu’y- 
ligind„thirty-four ; in Virginia, forty-tw'o; and lastly* 
in South Carolina' fifty-five per cent. Such was 

‘ We find it asserted in an American work, entitled ‘Letters 
on the Colonization Society/ by Mr. Carey, 1833, “That for the 
last forty years the black race has increavsed more rapidly than the 
white race in the State of Soutl^ Carolina ; and that if we take 
the average population of the five States of the South into which 
slaves were first introduced, viz. Maryland, Virginia, South Ca- 
rolina, North Carolina, and Georgia, shall find that from 
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th^ proportion of tbe black population to t^e whites, 
. in the year 1830. But this proportion is perpetu- 
ally changing, as it constantly decreases in the 
North and augments in the South. ^ 

It is evident that the most Southern States of the 

( 

‘Union cannot abolish slavery without incpmng very 
great dangers, which the North Ilad no reason to 
apprehend nhen it emancipated its black popula- 
tion. We have already shown the system by which 
the Northern States secure the transition trom slar 
very to freedom, by keeping the present generation 
in chains, and setting their descendants free by this 
means the negroes are gradually introduced into 
society ; Snd whilst the men who might abuse their 
freedom are kept in a state of servitude, those who 
are emancipated may learn the art of being free 
before they become their own masters. But it would 
be difficult to apply this method in the South. To 
declare that all the negroes born after a certain pe- 
riod shdll be,, free, is to introduce the ])rinciple and 
the notion of liberty into the heart of slavery ; the 
blacks, whom the law thus maintains in a state of 
slavery from which their children are delivered, are 
astonished at so unequal a fate, and their astonish- 
ment is only th^ prelude to their impatience and 

to 1880 the whites have auf^mented in the proportion of 80 to 100, 
and the hlack.s in that of 112 to 100. 

In the United States, in 1 880/i the population of the two races 
stood as follows : 

States where slavery is abolished, 6^(55,484 whites; 120,520 
blacks. Slave States, 3,900,814 whites; 2,208,102 blacks. 
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irritation. Thenceforward slavery loses, in th^.: 
eyes, that kind of moral power which it derived 
from time and Jiabit ; it is reduced to; a mere pal- 
pable abuse of* force. The Northern^ States had 
nothing tp fear from the contrast, because in them 
the blacks were few in number, and tha white po- • 
pulation was ver^ con^derahle.' But if this faint 
dawn of freedom were to show two millions of men 
.their true position, the oppressors would have rea- 
son to tremble.* After having affranchised the chil- 
dren of their slaves, the Europe|ins of the Southern 
States would very shortly be obliged to extend the 
same benefit to the whole black population. 

In the North, as I have already remarked, a two- 
fold migration.ensues upon the abolition of slavery, 
or even precedes that event when circumstances 
have rendered it probable ; the slaves quit the coun- 
try to be transported southwards ; and the whites 
of the Northern States as well as the emigrants 
from Europe hasten to fill up their place. But these 
two causes cannot operate in the same manner in 
the Southern States. On the one hand, the mass 

m 

qf slaves is too. great for any expectation of their 
ever being removed from the country to be enter- 
tained ; and on the other hand, thb Europeans and 
Anglo-Americans of the North are afraid to come 
to inhabit a country, in wliich labour has hot yet 
been reinstated in its rightful honours. Besides, 
they^ very justly look upon the States in which* the 
proportion of the negroes equals or exceeds that of 



lh,e whites, as exposed to very great dangers ; and 
they refrain from turning their activity in that di- 
rection. . , 

Thus the inhabitants of the South would not be 
able, like their northern countrymen, to initiate the 
^slaves g'radually into a state of freedom, by abo- 
lishing slavery ; tfii^y .have ho means of perceptibly 
diminishii g the- black population, and the}^ would 
remain unsupported to repress its excesses. So that 
in the course of a few years, a great peo])le of free 
negroes would exist in the heart of a white nation 
of equal size. 

The same abuses of power which still maintain 
slavery, would then become the source of the most 
alarming perils, which the white jmpulation of the 
South might have to apprehend. At the present 
time the descendants of the Europeans are the sole 
owners of tiie land ; the absolute masters of all la- 
bour ; and the only persons who are possessed of 
wealth, 'knowledge, and arms. The black is desti^- 
tute of all these advantages, but he subsists without 
them because he is a slave. If lie were free, and 
obliged to provide for his own subsistence, would it 
be possible for him to remain without these things 
and to support life ? Or would not the very instru- 
ments of the present superiority of the white, whilst 
slavery exists, expose him to a thousand dangers if 
it were abolished? ‘ 

As long as the negro remains a slave, he may be 
kept in a condition not very far removed from that 
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of the brutes ; but, with his liberty, he cannot ^ut 
acquire a degree of instruction which will enable * 
him to appreciate his misfortunes, to discern 
a remedy for them. Moreover, thCTe' exists a sin- 
gular' principle of relative justice which is very 
firmly in>|;ifanted in the human heart. Men are* 
much more fordbly druck. bjr those inequalities 
which exist within the circle of the same class, than 
with those which may be remarked between different 
plasse^! It is more easy for them to admit slavery, 

• 

than to allow several millions of citizens to exist un- 
der a load of eternal infamy and hereditary wretch- 
edness. In the North the population of freed negroes 
feels these hardships and resents these indignities; 
but its members and its powers are small, whilst in 
the South it would be numerous and strong. 

As soon as it is admitted that the whites and the 

* 

emancipated blacks are placed upon the same ter- 
ritory in the situation of two alien communities, it 
.will readily be understood that there are • but two 
alternatives for the future ; the negroes and the 
whites must either wholly part or wholly mingle. 
^1 hi^ve already expressed the conviction which 
entertain as to the latter event'. 1 do not imagine 
that the white and the black racen will ever live in 
any country upon an equal footing. But I believe 

^ This opinion is sanctioned by authorities infinitely weightier 
than anything that I can say ; chus, for instance, it is stated in 
the cif Jefferson (as collected by M. Conseil), ‘‘Nothing 

is more clearly writterfn the book, of destiny than the emajiifcci- 
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th^difficulty to be still greater in the United States 
than elsewhere. An isolated individual may sur- 
mount the prejudices of religion, of his country, or 
of his race, aa^ if this individual is a king he may 
effect surprising changes in society'; but & whole 
people canpot rise, as it were, . above itself. A 
despot who should Inject the Americans and their 
former slaves, to the same yoke, might perhaps 
succeed in commingling their races ; but as long as 
the American democracy remains at the Htead of 
affairs, no one will undertake so difficult a task ; 
and it may be foreseen that the freer the white po- 
pulation of the United States becomes, the more 
isolated will it remain'. 

I have previously observed that th,e mixed race 
is the true bond of union between the Europeans 
and the Indians ; just so the mulattoes are the true 
means of tiansition between the white and the 
negro ; ^ that wherever mulattoes abormd, the 
intermixture of the two races is not impossible.,. 
In some parts of America, the Europ^n and the 
negro races are so crossed by one auoth(ar, that it is 
rare to meet with a man who is entirely black,, or^ 
entirely white : when they are arrived at this point, 

pation of the blacks ; and it is equally certain that the two races 
will never live in a state of equal freedom under the same go- 
vernment, so insurmountable are the barriers which nature, ha- 
bit, and opinions have established between them.” 

^ If the British West India planters had governed themselves, 
they would assuredly not have passed the Slave Emancipation 
Bill which the mother-country has recently imposed upon them. 
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tbe two' races may really be paid to, be combined ; 
or rather to have been absorbed in a third rade, 
which is connected with both without being iden- 
tical with either. f.' 

Of ainhe Europeans the English are those who 
have raised least with the negroes. More floulat-. 
toes are to be seen in the Squm of the Union than 
in the North, but still they are infinitely more scarce 
than in any other European colony : mulattoes are 
by no itoeans numerous in the United States ; they 
have no force peculiar to themselves, and when* 
quarrels originating in differences of colour take 
place, they generally side with the whites ; just as 
the lacqueys of the great, in Europe, as^sume the 
contemptuous airs of nobility to the lower orders. 

The pride of origin, which is natural to the En- 
glish, is singularly augmented by the personal pride 
which democratic liberty fosters amongst tlie Anie- 
ricans; the white citizen of the United States is 
jjroud of his race, and proud of himself!* But if 
the whites and the negroes do not fntermingle in 
the North of the Union, how should they mix in the 
^Sputh ? Can it be supposed for an instant, thnr 
an American of the Southern States, placecf, as he 
must for ever be, between the white man with all 
his physical and moral superiority, and the negro, 
will ever think of preferring the latter ? The Ame- 
ricans of the Southern, States have two powerful 
passions which will always keep them aloof ; the 
first is the fear of.lieing assimilated to the negroes, 
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their, former ^a^^es ; and the second, the iiread ®f 
siroing below the whites, their neighbours- 

If I were called upon to predict what will probably 
occui; at some %turetime, I should say, that the abo- 
lition of slavery in the South will, in the common 
, course of things,, increase the repugnance of the 
white population ifli^ the men of cdlour. I found 
this opinion upon the analogous observation which 
I already had occasion to make in the North. I 
there remarked that the white inh'\bitants of the 
North avoid the negroes with increasing care, in 
proportion as the" legal barriers of separation are 
removed by the legislature ; and why should not 
the same result take place in the South ? In the 
North, the whites are deterred from intenninglihg 
with the blacks by the fear of an imaginary dan- 
ger; in the South, Avhere the danger would be 
re^, I canuot imagine that the fear would be less 
general. 

If, on.tlic one hand, it be admitted (and the fact is 
unquestionable) that the coloured population perpe* 
tually accumulates in the extreme South, and that it 
increases more rapidly than that of the whites ; , and 
if, on the other hand, it be allowed that it is im- 
possible to foresee a time at which the whites and 
the blacks \\?ill be so intermingled as to derive the 
same benefits frpm society ; must it not be inferred, 
that thei)lacks and the whites will, sooner or later, 
come to ogen strife in the Southern States of the 
Union ? Bqt if it be asked what the issue of the 
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atruggl# is likely to be, it will realty be ^ua^r«- 
stood that we are here left to form a very va^e 
surmise of the trutli. The human mind may succeed 
in tracing a wiSe circle, as it were,!it^l^ch includes 
the course of future events •* but within that circle 
a thousai^ Various, chances and Qircums.tance§ may. 
direct ft in as itfany dkferent ^ys ; and in every 
picture of the future there is a dim spot,Vluch the 
eye of the understanding cannot penetrate. It ap- 
pears, howevei^ to be extremely probable, that in 
the West India Islands the white race is destined 
to be subdued, and the black population to share 
the same fate upon the continent.^ 

In the West India Islands the whita "planters 
are surrounded by an immense black, population ; 
on the continent, the blacks are placed between the 
ocean and an innumerable people, which. already 
extends over* them in a dense mass, from the icy 
confines of Canada to the frontiers of Virginia, and 

A 

from the banks of the Missouri to the shores of the 
Atlantic. If the white citizens of North America 
remeiin unitM, it cannot be supposed that the ne-. 
groes will escape the destruction with which they * 
^e menaced ; they must be subdued by want or 
by the sword. But the black population which 
is accumulated along the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, has a chance of success, if the American 
Union is dissolved when, the struggle betwteen the 
two races begins. If the Federal tie were broken, 
the citizens of the .South would be w^ong to rfely 

ft 
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tq>OQ. ^y lastiiig succ^^ fraga their Norths coua> 
, tiyihen. The latter ^re-!well that th^« dagger 

can never reach them; and unless they are con- 
strained to march to the assistance of the South 
by a positive obligation, it may be foreseen that 
-the empathy of colour will be. insufficient to sti- 
mulate their exerti^s. • •**' 

Yet, at whatever period the. strife may break but, 
the whites of the South, even if they are abandoned 
to their own resources, will enter the lists with an 
immense superiority of knowledge and of the means 
of warfare : but the blacks will have numerical 
str^gth and th^^ energy of despair upon their side ; 
and the^o are powerful resources to men who have 
taken up arms. The fate of the white population 
of the Southern States will, perhaps, be similar to 
that of the Moors in Spain. After having occupied 
the land for centuries, it will perhaps be forced to 
retire to the country whence its ancestors came, and 
to abandon to the negroes the possession of a ter- 
rit(»‘|r, whict Providence seems to have more , pe- 
.tfuliarly destined for them, since they can subsist 
and labour in it more easily than the wljites. ^ , 
The danger of a conflict between the white and 
the black inhabitants of the Southern States of the 
Uil^, — a danger which, however remote it may 
be, is ihevitablp, — perpetually haunts, the imagina- 
tion of* the Americans. ^ The inhabitants of the 
North m^Jce it a common topic of conversation, 
althcjitigh ^y have no direct injury to fear from the 
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struggle ; but they vainly endea^^ur td devise s^^ 
m^ans of obviating the misfortunes which they fore-, 
see. In the §outhern StateS|,the subject is not dis- 
cussed : the planter does npt allude to the “^ture 
in convq,rsing with strangers ; the citizen does not 
commumoate hjs «apprehension,|5 to his*friends ; hS 
seeks to concesd theiA from ^^self : but there is 
something more alarming in the tacit forebodings 
of the South, than in the clamorous fears of the 
Northern States. 

This all-pervading disquietujje has given birth to . 
an undertaking which is but little knoAvn, but which 
may have the effect of changing the fate of a jicution 
of the human race. From apprehension ftf the dan- 
gers which £ Jiavc just been describing, a certain 
number of American citizens have formed a society 
for the purpose of exporting to the coast of Guiqea, 
at their own expense, such free negroes as may be 
willing to escape from the oppression to which they 
jure subject*. , 

In 1820, the society to vjhich I allude forhifed a 
settlement in Africa upon the 7th degree of jiorlfh^ 
latitude, which bears the name of Liberia. Thp most ^ 
recent intelligence informs us that two thousand five 
hundred negroes are collected the^e ; they h^B in- 

^ This society assumed the name of “ the Society fojr the Co- 
lonization of thil Blacks/' See its Annual fleports ; and more 
poiticUlaTly the fifteenth. See^lso the pamphlet, to which allu- 
sion has already been made, entitled, “ Letters on the Colonizintion 
Society, and on its probable results," by Mr. Carey, t'hila^yi^ia, ^ 
April, 1833. * ^ 1 
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thf^democratic institutions of Amerita hito 

r' ' ' ' ' ‘V 

^ the country of their forefathers; and Liberia has^a i^- 
presentative system of government, negro jurymen, 
negrolnagistrates, and^egro priests churches have 
beenbuilt, newspapers established, and, by a singular 
'6han^ in the vicissitudes of the world, wtube men are 
prohibited from sojburaing within the settlement*. 

This is :edeed a strange caprice of fortune. Two 
hundred years have now elapsed since the inhabi- 
, tants of Europe undertook to tear the negro from 
his family and his home, in order to transport him 
to the shores of North America ; at the present day, 
the European settlers are engaged in sending back 
the descehdants of those very negroes, to the con- 
tinent from Which they were originally taken ; and 
the barbarous Africans have been brought into con- 
tact with civilization in the midst of bondage, and 
have become acquainted with free political institu- 
tions in slaver)". Up to the present time Africa 
has been dossed against* the arts and sciences of thp 
whites ; but the inventions of Europe will perhaps 
, penetrate into those regions, now that they are intro- 
duced by Africans themselves. The settlement qf 
Liberia is founded upon a lofty and a most fruitful 
idea ; but whatever may be its results with regard 

* Thiy last regulation was laid down by the founders of the 
settlcmeiiit ; they apprehended tliat a state of tfiings niight arise 
in Africa, similar to that which ei.i8ts on the frontiers ofthe United 
States, andj^that if the negroes, like the Indians, were brought 
into collision with a p^dple more enlightened than themselves^ 
they would destroyed before they could be civilized. 
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tQ the continent of Africa, it can aflli^ np r^edy 
to' the New Wotld. ^ 

In twelve years the Colonization Society has trans- 
ported two thousand five hundred negroes to Africa ; 
in the s£ime space of time abotit seven hundred thou- 
sand bla^^ werebprn in the United States. If the, 
colony* of Liberia were so sitiiM;ed as to be able to 
receive thousands of new inhabitants every year, 
and if the negroes were in a state to be sent thither 
with advantage ; if the Union were to supply the 
society with annual subsidies*, and to transport the ' 
negroes to Africa in the vessels of the State, it would 
still be unable to counterpoise the natural increase 
of population amongst the blacks j and it could 
not remove as many men ip a year as are born tfpon 
its territory within the same space of time, it would 
fail in suspending the growth of the evil which is daily 
increasing in the States*. The negro race will never 
leave those shores of the American continent, to 

, • Nor would these be the only l^ifficulties att^dant upon the 
undertaking; jf the Union undertook to buy up the negrt^^now 
in America, in order to transport 'them to Africa, the price 
slaves, increasing with their scarcity, would soon become enor-^,, 
^ouSii and the States of the North would never consent to cxpeild 
such great sums, for a purpose which would procure such small 
advantages to themselves. If the Union tpok possession of the 
slaves in the Southern States by force, or at a ratp determined by 
law, an insurmountable resistance Would arise in that part of the 
country.,, Both.altemativcs are equally impossible. 

* In 1830 there were in the United States„2, 010^27 slaves 
and 319,439 free blacks, in all ^,329,766 negroes; which formed 
aboq,t one fifth of the totiil population of the United States at 
that time. • , V’ 
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by the»ftoSbii|;iuvd.!|bie'iyj^d 

,; add ii'Will iiot" disappear frbi# th«J 
New Wdrld as long as it continues to enst^ The 
inhabitants of the United States may retard ti^ 
calami ties* which they'^apprehend, but they cannot 
, now destroy their efficient cause, . , . 

I am obliged to cdnfess that I do* not regard the 
abolition slavery as a. means of warding- off the 
struggle of the two races in the United States. The 
negroes may long remain slaves without compls^n- 
■ ing ; but if they are once raised to the level Of free 
men, they will soon revolt at being deprived of all 
th^ civil rights ; and as they Cannot become the 
eq^S of the whites, they will speedily declare them- 
selves as enemies. In the North everything con- 
tributed to facilitate the emancipation of the slaves ; 
and slavery was abolished, without placing tlie free 
negroes in a position which could become formidable, 
since their number was too small for them ever to 
claim the exercise of their rights. But such is not 
the c|ise in the South. The question of slavery was 
a question of commerce and manufacture for the 
‘ slave-owners in the North ; for those of the South, 

, a r 

it is a' question of life and death. God forbid thai 
I should seek to .justify the principle of negro sla- 
very, as has bieen done%y some American writers ! 
But r only observe that all the countries which for- 
merly adopted that exeqrable principle are not 
equally able to abandon it at the present time. 

When I contomplato the condition of the Sdtttlii, 
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I alter^tbesltfluchj^ 

Ad^i^d by tbe Vliite inhaldtoWQf ^bse States ; 
vi^. emancipate the negroeb, and to in-* 

termihgle witir>them ; or, remaining isolMed from 
them, to keep them in a state of slavery <As long as 
possible.. All intermediate measures seem to m^ 
likely l:b termhfate, and that shortly, in tlie most 
horrible of civil wars, and, perhaps in the extirpa- 
tion of one or other of the two races. Such is the 
vieyr which thg Americans of the South take of the 
question, and they act consistently with it. As* 
they are determined not to minfle with the negroes, ‘ 
they refuse to emancipate them. 

Not that the inhabitants of the South /egai^^la- 
very as necessary to the wealth of the planter ; for 
on this point many of them agree with their North- 
ern countrymen in freely admitting that glavery is 
prejudicial t6 their interests ; but they are convinced 
that, however prejudicial it may be, they hold their 
lives upon no other tenure. The instruction which 
is now diffused in the South has con*^inced the in- 
habitants that slavery is injurious to the slave-owner, 
but it has also shown them, more clearly than before; 
that no means exist of getting rid of its bad conse- 
quences. Hence arises a singqjar contrast ; ' the ‘ 
more the utility of slavery is conteslW, the more 
firmly is it established in the laws ; and whSst the 
principle of servitude is gradually abolished in the 
North, that selfsame principle gives rise to more 
and more rigorous consequents h|^the Soi||di. 
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1^6 ll^slk^pn of the 

to #laves, presents at thfe present dhy suehua- 
'^i^4lli61ed atrbcities, as sudSce to show hb\| ra<li- 
caMy the laws of humanity have been perverted, and 
to betray 4he desperath position of the community 
,in which that legislation has been promulgated- 
The Americans of this portion of'the Uniohi have 
not, indeed, augmented^ the hardships of slavery ; 
they have, on the contrary, bettered the physical 
condition of the slaves. The only ipeans by which 
’ the ancients maintained slavery were fetters and 
death ; the Americhns of the South of the \|nion 
hav|^.; 5 discovered more intellectual securities for the 
diiration-qf their power. They have employed their 
despotism and their violence against the human 
mind. In antiquity, precautions were taken to 
prevent the slave from breaking his chains ; at the 
present day measures are adopted to' deprive him 
even of the desire oL freedom. The ancients kept 
the bodies of their slaves in bondage, but they placed 
no restraint bpon the mind and no check upon edu- 
cation ; and they acted consistently with their es-. 
'tablished principle, since a natural termination of 
slavery then existed, and one day or other the slave 
ipight be set frqe, and become the equal of his 
master. But the Am«icans of the South, who do 
not admit that the Negroes can ever be commingled 
with themselves, have forbidden them to be taught 
to read or to write, under severe penalties ; and as 
they will not their own level, toy 



sink a%, ne^y as/pos^le' ^ of the . 
brute#. 

Th^hope of Uberty had always bb^to aUowe^ ’^o * 
the slave to c^eer the hardships of his oonditiba. 
But the Americaus •of the Sduth areyrell aware that 
emancipajti^ cani^ot but' be dangerous^ whra the, 
freed lUan can* never be assimilated to his former 
master. To give a man hjs ^eedom, and to leave 
him in wretchedness and ignominy, is nothing les# 
than to prepai;^ a future chief for a revolt of "the 
slaves. Moreover, it has long been remarked, that * 
the presence of a free negro vaguely agitates the 
minds of his less fortunate brethren, and convey to 
them a dim notion of their rights. The 4®ericans 
of the South have consequently taken measures to 
prevent slave-owners from emancipatingtheir slaves 
in most cases ; not indeed by a positive prohibition, 
but by subjedting that step to various forms which 
it is difficult to comply with. 

I happened to meet with an old man„ in the 
South of the Union, who had lived irf illicit inter- 
course with one of his negresses, and had had seve- 
ral children by her, who were born the slaves' 

Jheir father. He had indeed frequently thoiighf of 
bequeathing to them at least their liberty ; but year#', 
had elapsed without his b^itlg able to surmount the 
legal obstacles to their emancipation, and* in the 
meanwhile his old age wgis come, and he was about 
to die. He pictured to himself his sons dragged 
from market to market, and, passing, from tho au- 
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h^rid i^* 

, ^D£t^& into, irenzy V AJiTh^n I ..saw h^ ^fe^; w a 
p#y to aU the ang^h of despair, tu^d he tuadf ^ 
feel how awful i#, tht^^ retribution o| Nature upon 
, thof»e who have ^poh^ her laws. ‘ ^ 

These evils are haquestionably' great ; hut t^ 
are the necessary and foreseen consequence qf the 
MMy principle of mbdern slavery. When the Eur 
ropbans chose their slaves from s- didenug 
■ from their own, which many of them considered jus 
inferior to the other races of mankind, and which 
they all repelled with horror from any notion of in- 
timate connexion, they must have believed that 
slavery w'ould last for ever; since there is no inter- 
mediate state which can be durable, between the 
excessive inequaUty produced by servitude, andf the 
complete equality which originates in independence- 
The Eusopeans did imperfectly feel this truth, but 
without acknowledging it even to themselves. 
Whenever they have had to do witli negroes, their 
conduct- has either been dictated by their interest 
‘’■^dltheir pride, or by their compassion. They 
^lirst Violated every rig^ of humanity by their treaf- 
>«tent of the negro, and they afterwards informed 
him that those rights we^ precious arid inviolable. 
Th^y affected to open „their ranks to the slaves, but 
the negroes who attempted to penetrate into the 
community were driven back with scoi^ I ^and they 
have iacautioi^ly and involuntarily been led to ad- 
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iTtlavig^ 

who^y iii^piit6\tt#i6r Wholly Jpat. 
ii|)e,ii^{K^ible to andcipale a ]^^od..at wliioh 
th^ Aftiericatis of the South will mihgle their blo%)d 
with that^of the negroes, can they allow' their slaves 
to becoEoe^free without conapromising, tbei^ own • 
Sieeuritf ? And*af they are, obliged to keep that 
race in bondage, in order to lave their own fami« 
lies, ttiay they not be excused for availing theism 
selves of the means best adapted to that end ? iTie 
events which are taking place in the Southern States 
of the Union, appear to me to te at once the, most 
horrible and the most natural results of sl|iA«ry. 
When I see the order of nature overthrown, and 
when I hear the ciy’ of humanity in its .vain struggle 
agsinst the laws, my indignation does not light upon 
the’men of our own time W'ho are the instruments 
of these outrages ; but I reserve my execration for 
tlidse who, after a thousandyears of freedontt brought 
back slavery into the world once more. 

Whatever may be the efforts of the Americans of 
the South to maintain slavery, they will not always 
succeed. Slavery, which is now confined to a wi^le* 
?ract of the civilized earth, which is attacked ^b^. 
Christianity as unjust, and by political oeconomy^ 
as prgudicial ; and which is now contrasted with 
d^pcratic liberties and the information 'of our 
a^, csmnot survive. By die Ohoice of the master 
or by th^iiill of the slave, it, will cease; and in 
either great calamities Daay be lexpected»to en- 



refused to the neg^Does c;^ the 
^ui^, they -will fei the end seize it for ibiemselm 
by f(»Fce; if it be given, they will abuse it ere long. 


WHAT ARB THE CHANCES IN” FAVO'CE.OF THB OURA- 
TION OF 'FHE AMERICAN UNION, AND WHAT DAN- 
GERS THREATEN IT. 

Reason for which the preponderating force lies in the States ra- 
ther than in the Unign. — The Union will only last as long as 
all the States choose to belong to it* — Causes which tend to 
keep them united. — Utility of the Union to resist foreign enc- 
nfies, an.d to prevent the existence of foreigners in America. — 
No natural barriers between the several States.— No conflict- 
ing interests* to divide them. — Reciprocf^l interests of the 
Northeni, Southern, and Western States. — Intellectual ties 
of union. — Uniformity of opinions. — Dangers of the Union re- 
sulting from the different characters and the passions of its 
citizens. — Character of the citizens in the South Emd in the 
North. -^The rapid growth of the Union one of its greatest 
dangers. — Progress of the population to the North-west. — 
Power gravitates in the same direction. — Passions originating 
from sudden turns of fortune. — Whether the existing Go- 
vernment of the Union tends to gain strength, or to lOse it. 
— V|Lrious signs of its decrease. — Internal improvements. — 
WaiM^e lands. — Indians. — The Bank. — The Tariff, — General 
Jackson. 

¥ 

The maintenance of the existing institutions of the 
seViilFal States depends in some measure upon the 
maintenance the Union itself. It is therefore 
important in the first instance to inq^j^ into the 
proba|»le fate o|f the tXn^ point-may indeed 



icUssi^Nfl^i' it appeaiiS to 

th^ tK^ whlcli’lt is c^lpo^ %ould 

not return to ttfeir original isolated condition ; but 
tbat several Unions would then be formed in the 
place of ooe. It ss not my interitioh.to in/juire . 
into the prindplei^ upon whiph tl^ese new Unions 
would probably be established, but merefy to show 
what the causes are which may effect the dism^- 
berment of the existing confederation. ^ 

With tliis object I shall be ^obliged to retrace ' 
some of the steps which I have already taken, and 
to revert to topics which I have before discu^ed. 

I am aware that the reader may accuse ine'of repe- 
tition, but the.importance of the matter wliich still 
remains to be treated is my excuse ; I had rather 
say too much, than say too little to be thoroughly 
understood, and I prefer injuring the author to 
slighting the subject. 

• The legislators who formed the Constitution of 
1789, endeavoured to confer a distinct and prepon- 
derating authority upon the Federal power. jB'dt 
4he)b were confined by the conditions of Itask* 
which they had undertaken to perform. T'hey were 
not appointed to constitute the government of a * 
single people, but to regulate the alsociatiop of 
several States ; and, whatever their inclinanbns 
might be, they could not but dividfe the exercise of 
soypreigntf In the epd. \ 

In brdar to i^nddrstand tiie’ cohs^uences ^f thfe^ 
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to midce « 

-IM#(ee» alBttra of tlie<Sovefnment. riire 

aobAo olrjt^ are liationsil' hy their Vibty tta- 
txljkre, that Khkh al9hot the nation as a 

hnnly, and can cndy he entrusted to the i^ian dl' the 
aasenihly of ineh vho most coir^et%« r^resent 
the entire nation. ./Amongst thesh^ may he rec- 
koned war nbd diplomacy. There aiN$ other objects 
which are provincial by their very nature, that is 
to "say, which only affect certain localities, and 
which can only be^properly treated in that locality. 
Such, for instance, is the budget of a municipality. 
Lastly, there are certain objects of a mixed nature, 
whidi aVe national in as much as they affect all the 
citizens who. compose the nation, which are 
provincial in as much as it is not necessary that 
the nation itself should provide for them all. Such 
are the rights which regulate the civil and political 
condition of the citizens. No society can exist 
without civil and political rights. These rights 
therefore interest all the citizens alike ; but it is 
not always necessary to the existence and the pros- 
perity of the nation that these rights should be unj,- 
form, nor, consequently, that they should be regu- 
lated by tlic central authority. 

J 'here ar®, then, two distinct categories of objects 
ch ‘are ^bmitted to the direction of the sove- 
reign power j\ stod these categories occur in all well- 
constituted coi’ttWUDities, whatever the basis Of the 
poUtioifl consti^nlMWi may otherwise be. Between 



%;pi|Bvin^y!gO;V'ei^ent, |we6r4iflg^^ ag*^ 
of th^^iplawitMiQgpaiiieSfiritlii^ 
impairing thf ^ntract -of affi^iktipn. ; * ' , 

;Ti|ie power is usually Towiip jbfy 

union of separate individuals, who compose a p^' 
pte ; and individual powers or collective forces, each 
representing a very small portion of the soverei^ 
authority, are the sole elements which are 6uhje<^- 
ed to the general Government of their choice*^' In ' 
this case the general Government is morefiaturally 
called upon to^ regulate, not only those affairs which 
are of essential national importance, but those which 
are of a more local interest ; and the local 'govern- 
ments are reduced to that, Small sharfe of sovereign 
authority which is indispensable to their prosperity. 

^ But sometimes the sovereign authority is com- 
posed of pre-organized political bodies, by virtue of 
circumstances anterior to their union ; and in this 
caae^he provincial Governments assume the control, 
not only of those affairs which more peCuliai^y be- 
long to their province, biit of all, or of apart^of the 
mixed jaffairs tto which allusion l|aii been m^e. 
For jSie 'Ctonfederate nations vrhich were iddepin- 
dent cipvereign States before their' Jimbn-, and which 
still reprlks^t a very ebnsidei^e Saace ^ 

vereigh p^^r^ have 





the .fgeendfie 

^ ^whichf^i^e ia^jt^sable ,to the ;. 

. When the Hatij^al Governmeht, mdepettdeiftly*- 
the prerogatives inherent in its nature, is 4n> 
vested with the right of regulating the afl^rs which 
, relati^ partly to the general and,.partly*tQ the local 
interests/ it possesses,, a prepondei^ating in^uence. 
Not only^ace its own rights extensive, hut all the 
rights which it does not possess exist by its suffer- 
ance, and it may be apprehended . that the provi- 
sional Governments may be deprived of their na- 

|r 

tural and necessary prerogatives by its influence. 

"V^en, on the other hand, the provincial Govern- 
haents are invested with the power of regulating 
t^bsc same affairs of mixed interest, an opposite 
tendency prevails in society. The preponderating 
force resides in the province, not in the nation ; 
and it may be apprehended that the National Go- 
vernment may in the end be stripped of the privi- 
leges which are necessary to its existence. 

Independent nations have therefore a natural 
tendency to centralization, and confederations to 
dismemberment. 

It now«ply remains for us to apply these general 
principles to the American Union. The several 
States were necessarily possessed pf the right of 
r^^latiag all exclusively provincial affairs. More- 
over these same; States retained the rights of de- 
termining the ravil and political pcnnpetency of the 
citiz^, or reg^tin^g ^e t*eci|^oc^^ of 





jtxipcii ta/e '%iiit. 

Irfatcli dcfiiotV n^sBariiy a^pet^^d tbs liationd 

government. We have shovm Government 

«rf' the Ui^n is invested witl^ the pp#er of acting 
idvthe nam^ of th&ivrhole nation, in those oases in < 
which the nation* has to appear as a single and 
undivided powtr ; as, for instance, in fon^^Tela- 
tions, and in offering a common resistance to a com- 
mon enemy ; iib short, in conducting those affairs 
which I have styled exclusively national. ^ 

In this division of the rights of sovereignty, the 
share of the Union seems at first sight to be h^re 
considerable than that of the States ; but* a ifitfue^ 


attentive investigation shows it to be less so. The 
undertakings of the Government of the Union are 
more vast, but their influence is more rarely felt. 
Those of the provincial Governments are compa- 
ratively small, but they are incessant, and they serve 
to keep alive the authority which they represent. 
The Government of the Union watches* the general 
interests of the country ; but the general interests 
of unpeople have a very questionable influenco* 
upon individual happiness* ; whilst prov%^ial m^r- 
ests produce a most imn^diate effect i;ipdn the wi^- 
fare of the inhabitant^ The Union Secures the 
ind0pendei|ce and the greatness of the : nat^i 
which, do not indmediate^ ^ect private citizen's j 
but s^erel States h^rty, rega<T 

latB.'4he and 
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Me and ^ whole future prosperity of every 
citizen. 

The Federal GovOTumeni is very far retooved 
from its subjects, whilst the provincial Governments 
' are within the reach of them all, and are ready to 
• attend to the smallest appeal. The central Govern- 
ment has upon its side the passions of a few supe- 
rior meii who aspire to conduct it ; but upon the 
side of the provinci^ Governments are the interests 
of all those second-rate individuals who can only 
hope to obtain power within their own State, and 
who nevertheless exercise the largest share of autho- 
rity over the people because they are placed nearest 
to its leVd. 

The Americans have therefore much more to hope 
and to fear from the States than from the Union ; 
and, in conformity with the natural tendency of the 
human mind,- they are more likely to attach them- 
selves to the former than to the latter. In this re- 
spect their habits and feelings harmonize with their 
interests. 

When a compact nation divides its sovereignty, 
and adopts a confederate form of government, the 
traditionsi the customs, and the manners of tKe 
people are for a long time at variance with their 
lemslation ; add the former tend to give a degree 
of^ftuence to the central government which the 
latter forbids. ,When a number of confederate 
States unite to forin a single nation, the same causes 
operate in an opposite directiou. 1 have no doubt 
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France were ]b«come a '^^nraieipate i«pn]»- 
lic like that of the United States, the Government 
wonM at first display more energy than that of the 
Union ; and if ^e Union were to alter its constitu^ 
tion to a monarchy hke that 3f FranpSi I think that 
the Americah Government would be a iQng tito^ in . 
acquiring the fotoe which noy rules the latter na- 
tion. When the national existence of the Anglo- 
Americans began, their provincial existence was 
already of long standing ; necessary relations were 
established between the townships and the indivi- 
dqal citizens of the same States ; and they were ac- 
customed to consider some objects as common 

■..j m 

to them all, and to conduct other affairs as exclu- 
sively relating to their own sj|)ecial interests. 

The Union is a vast body which presents no de- 
finite object to patriotic feeling. The forms and 
limits of the State are distinct and circumscribed ; 
since it represents a certain number of objects which 
are familiar to the citizens and beloved by all. It 
is identified with the very soil, with flie right of 
property and the domestic a&ections, with the re- 
collections of the past, the labours of the present^* 
and the hopes of the fdture. Patriotism^ then, 
which is frequently a mete extension of individu^ 
egotism, is still directedr to the St£de, and is not 
excited by the Union.' Thus the tendency •of%e 
interests, the habits, and the feelings of the people 
is to centre political activity in the StatoSt in pre- 
ference to the Union. 


2 B 2 
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, IMs ea#y tb estimate tfee diflfereiit forces df the 
two Governments, by remarking the manner' in 
which they fulfil their respective fnijctions. r When- 
ever the Government of a State has” occasion to ad* 

t 

dress an individual or an assembly of iqdividuals, 
its language is clear and impesative ; Vnd^snch is 
also the tone of the Federal Govfernment in its in- 
tercourse ',vith individuals ; but no sooner has it 
anything to do witKa State, than it begins to parley, 
to explain its motives and to justify its conduct, to 
argue, to ad\nse, and in short anything but to com- 
mand. If doubts are raised as to the limits of the 
constitutional powers of each Government, the pro- 
vincial l^vernment prefers its claim with boldness, 
and takes prompt and energetic steps to support it. 
In the mean ^vllile the Government of the Union 
reasons, it appeals to the interests, to the good 
sense, to the glory of the nation ; it temporizes, it 
negotiates, and does not consent to act until it is re- 
duced to the last extremity. At first sight it migl^t 
readily be imagined that it is the provincaal Govern- 
ment which is armed with the authority of the na- 
tion, and that Congress represents a single State. ^ 
Thi^Federal Government is, therefore, notwith- 
standing the precautions^! those who founded it, 
naterally so weak, that itViore peculiarly requires 
th^ree consent of the governed to enable it to sub- 
sist. It is easy to pCrceive that its object is to en- 
able the States to realize with facility their deter- 
nunation of Remaining united ;• and, as long as this 
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preliOiinary cotM]iti[aQt exists, its amtlljpAi^ty is 
temperate, effective. The Constitiij^qa fits tlie 
Geveitilnent to control individuals, and easily to * 
surmount such* obstacles as they may be'inclkied to 
offer, but it was by no means established with a 
view to the ’possible separation of one pr more qf^ 
the States from* the Union. 

♦ 

If the sovereignty of the Union were to engage 
in a struggle with that of tl^. States, at the present 
day, its defeat miay be confidently predicted ; and 
it is not probable that such a struggle would be ser^ 
riously undertaken. As often as a steady resistance 
is oft'ered to the Federal Government it will be 
found to yield. Experience has hithei^ shown 
that whenever a State has demanded anything with 
perseverance and resolution, it has invariably suc- 
ceeded; and that if a separate Government has di- 
stinctly refused to act, it was left to do as it thought 
fit'. 

But even if the Government of the Union had 
any strength inherent in itself, the pKysical situa- 
tion of the country would render the exercise of 
that ^strength very difficult®. The United State$* 

* Sec the conduct of the NojAliem States in the waS^f 1812. 
During that war,” says JelFewon in a letter to General Lafay- 
ette, “ four of the Eastern St^s were only attachecl to the Union, 
like so many inanimate bodi^ to living men.” ^ • %| 

® The profound peace of the Union HfFords no pretext for a 
standing army • and without a Standing army a Government is 
not prepared to jirofit by a favourable opportunity to conquer 
resistance, and take the sovereign power by surprise. 



cnpvil' ^ itnibense territ'Ory ; they dre sepctfated 
firom eabh <jther by great diBtanceiS ; and the p^u- 
lation ia disseminated ot^er the surface of a ooutttiy’ 
which is still half a wilderness. If the Union were 
to undertake to enforce the allegiance of the con- 
fedei:ate States by liiihtary means, it wpuld be in a 
position '' ery analogous to that of England at the 
time Of the War of Independence. 

However strong a government may be, it cannot 

easily escape from the consequences of a principle 

which it has once admitted as the foundation of its 
< 

constitution. The Union was formed by the vo- 
luntary agreement of the States ; and, in uniting 
togethef,«;they have not forfeited their nationality, 
nOr have they been reduced to the condition Of one 
and the same people. If one of the States chose 
to withdraw its name from the contract, it would 
be difficult to disprove its right of doing so ; and 
the Federal Government would have no means of 
maintaining its claims directly, either by force qr 
by right. In order to enable the Federal Govern- 
ment easily to conquer the resistance which may 
be offered to it by any one of its subjects, it would 
be neilpsary that one or more of them should be 
specially interested in theVexistence of the Union, 
as has frequently been tn^. case in the liistory of 
confederations. 

If it be supposed that amongst the States wlxich 
are united by the Federal tie, there are some which 
exclusively enjoy the principal advantages of union. 
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or whose prosperity d^bndS on,tii#*diu^t^ of 
that union, it ‘is ui^i^tibnable th^ th?y will 
idwayshe rea^ to sul>port the central Govejnment* 
in enforcing the obedience of the others. But the 
Government would* then be* exerting^ a force not 
derived fcqm itself, but fr(«a a principle co^ary. 
to its nature. 'States form confederations in order 
to derive equal advantages from their union ^ and 
in. the case just alluded to, the Federal Government 
would derive its power from the unequal distribu- 
tion of those benefits amongst the States. ’ 

If one of the confederate States have acquired a 
preiJonderance sufliciently great to enable it to take 
exclusive possession of the central authority, it 
will consider the other States as subject provinces, 
and it will cause its own supremacy to be respected 
under the borrowed name of the sovereignty of the 
Union. Great things may then be done in the 
name of the Federal Government, but in reality 
,that Government will have ceased to exist*. In 
both these cases, the pow'er which acts in the name 
of the confederation becomes stronger, the more it 
^abandons the natural state and the acknowledged 
principles of confederations. 

In America the exist»g Union* is advantageous 
to all the States, but jjns not indispensable to any 
/ . 'ke 

’ llius tike province of Holland in the republic of the Low 
Countries, and the Emperor in* the Germanic Confederation have 
sometimes put themselves in the place of the union, and have 
employed the Federal authority to tjieir own advantage. 
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oi:^ oC iSeTearal of fheih might !»reak the Fe> 
without compromising the welfare of the 
#lie{|^ ^though their own prosperity wohld bfe 
lessened; As the existence and the happin^s of 
none of the States are whoHy dependent on the pre- 
, sent institution, they would none of he dis- 
posed to make great personal sacrinces to maintain 
it. jOn the other hand, there is no State which 
seems, hitherto, to have its ambition much iq^r- 
ested in the maintenance of the existing Union. 

' They certainly do not all exercise the same influ- 
ence in the Federal Councils, but no one of them 
can hope to domineer over the rest, or to treat 
them as its inferiors or as its subjects. 

It appears to me unquestionable, that if any por- 
tion of the Union seriously desired to separate itself 
from the other States, they would not be able, nor 
indeed would they attempt, to prevent it ; and that 
the present Union will only last as long as the States 
which compose it choose to continue members ol^ 
the confederation. If this point be admitted, the 
question becomes less difficult ; and our object is 
hot to inquire whether the States of the existing 
Union a^ capable of scpaprating, but whether they 
will choose to remain unit^. 

Amongst the various rea^ns which tend to ren- 
der the 'existing Union useful to the Americans, two 
principal causes are peculig.rly evident to the obser- 
ver. Although the Americans are, as it were, alone 
upon their continent, their commerce makes them 
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tfief neighbours- bf all thb natkois ^w%ieh t hjey 
trade. Notwith^anding thifeir "apparent isolation, the 
Americans require a certain degree " of Strength, 
which they ca’nnot retain otherwise than by re- 
maining junited to 6ach other. If the Stafes^ete 
to split, thiey would not only diminish the st^ngtb 
which they are* rtow able to display towards foreign 
nations, but they would soon create foreign p<^er3 
upign their own territory. A system of inland cus- 
tom-houses would then be established ; the valleys 
would be divided by imaginary Jboundary-lines ; the* 
courses of the rivers would be confined by territoifal 
distinctions ; and a multitude of hindrances would 
prevent the Americans from exploring tbe'whole of 
that vast continent which Providence has allotted 
to them for a dominion. At present they have no 
invasion to fear, and consequently no <standing 
armies to maintain, no taxes to levy. If the Union 
were dissolved, all these burdensome nieasurcs 
,might ere long be required. The Americans are 
then very powerfully interested in the maintenance 
of their Union. On the other hand, it is almost 
impossible to discover any sort of material interest 
which might at present tempt a porti^^" of the 
Union to separate from/the other* States. 

When we cast our/eyes upon the ‘map of the 
United States, we jferceive the chain of fhe Alle- 
ghany mountains, running from the north-east to 
the^ south-west, add crossing nearly one thousand 
miles of country;* and we are led to imagine that 
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jdemgQ Providemie was to raise, between 
valley of the Mississippi and the coasts of the 
Attaiitic Ocean, one of those natural^barriers which 
break the mutual intercourse of meii, and form the 
necessary limits of different Stdtes. But, the ave- 
rage height of the Alleghanies ' does not exceed 
2500 feet; their greatest eievati6n is liot above 
4000 feet , their rounded summits, and the spa- 
cious valleys which they conceal within their passes, 
are of easy access from several sides. ‘Besides which, 
the principal rivers which fall into the Atlantic 
06ean, the Hudson, the Susquehannah, and the 
Potopiac, take their rise beyond the Alleghanies, 
in an op^ir district, which borders upon the valley 
of the Mississippi. These streams quit this tract 
of country’, make their way through the barrier 
which would seem to turn them westward, and as 
they wind through the mountains, they open an 
easy and natural passage to man. 

No natural barrier exists in the regions which are, 
now inhabited by the Anglo-Americans ; ,the Alle- 
^hanies are so far from serving as a boundary to 
separate nations, that they do not even serve as a^ 
frontier to the States. I^w York, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia comprise them within their borders, 
and extend “as much to thXwest as to the east of 
the line* 

The territory now occupied by the twenty-four 
States of the Union, and the three great districts 
’ See Darby’s Vif^w of the United States; pp. 64 and 79. 
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which hav# not yet acquired the ul Stages, 
although they already contain inhabitants, cover^ 
a surface of, 1 ,002,600 square miles*, which is 
almut equal fo hve times ^ the extent of BVanCe. 
Within J:hese limits the qualities qf the soil, the 
temperattire, and the produce of the country*, 
are extremely Various. The vast extent of ter- 
ritory occupied by the Anglo-American republics 
has given rise to doubts as to the maintenance of 
their Union. • Here a distinction must be made ; 
contrary interests sometimes ,arise in the different, 
provinces of a vast empire, wliich often termiriate 
in open dissensions ; and the extent of the country 
is then most prejudicial to the power of the State. 
But if the inhabitants of these vast regions are not 
divided by contrary interests, the extent of the ter- 
ritory may^be favourable to their prosperity ; for 
the unity of the Government promotes the inter- 
change of the different productions of the soil, and 
, increases their value by facilitating their consump- 
tion. 

It is indeed easy to discover different interests in 
^ the different parts of the Union, but I am unac- 
quainted with any whi^ are hostile to each other. 
The Southern States ale almost exclusively agricul- 
tural : the Northern 'States are mo’re peculiarly 
commercial and mafiufacturing ; the States of the. 

• 

* Sec Darby *8 View of the United States, p. 435, [In Carey 
and Lea’s Geography of America, the United Slates are said to 
form aki area of 2,07 6M00 square miles.— Noie,'} 
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Wpei are at the same time agricultctral and ma- 
nuf^turing. In the South the crops consist of 
tobacco, of rice, of cotton, and of sugar ; in the 
North and the West, of wheat and maize : these 
are afferent sources of wealth ) but union is tbe 
meana by which these sources ace opened to ail, 
and rendered equally advantageous to ^e several 
districts. 

The North, which ships the produce of the Anglo- 
Americans to all parts of the world, and brings 
back the produce of the globe to the Union, is evi- 
dently interested in maintaining the confederation 
in Its^present condition, in order that the number 
of American producers and consumers fna^' remain 
as large as possible. The North is tl^e most natu- 
ral agent of communication b^ween the South and 
the West of the Union on the one hand, and the 
rest of the world upon the other ; the North is there- 
fore interested in the union and prosperity of the 
South and the Wdst, in order that they may continue , 
to furnish raw materials for its manufactures, and 
cargoes for its shipping. 

■The South and the West, on their side, are ijtill 
more directly interested in|the preservation of the 
Union, and the prosperity oV the North. The pro- 
duce of the South is for the kiost part exported be- 
yond seas ; the South and the West consequently 
stand in need of- the commercial resources of the 
North. Th|!y are likewise interested in the main- 
tenance of a powerful .fleet by the Union, to pro- 
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tect them efficaciously. The South aad ^e West 
have no vessels, btit they cannot refuse a willing 
subsidy to defray the expenses of the navy ; for if 
the fleets of Bbrope were to blockade the ports of 
the South and the delta of the Mississippi^What 
would become of the rice of the Carolines, the 
tobacco w Virginia, * and ,the sugar and cotton 
which grow in the valley of the Mississippi ? Every 
portion of Ihe Federal budget does therefore con- 
tribute to the maintenance of material interests 
which are common to all the confederate States. 

Independently of this commercial utility, the 
South and the West of the Union derive^gi^at 
political ^dtantages from their connexiorf with the 
North. The^ South contains an enormous slave 
population ; a population which is already alarm* 
ing, and still more formidable for the futiwe. The 
States of the West lie in the remoter parts of a sin- 
gle valley ; and all the rivers which intersect their 
^territory rise in the Rocky Mountains or in the 
Alleghanies, and fall into the Mississippi, which 
bears them onwards to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
^Western States are consequently entirely cut OS’, 
by their position, from ^e traditions of Europe and 
the civilization of the Old World.* The inhabitants 
of the South, then, are induced to* support the 
Union in order to avhil themselves of its protection 
against the Blacks ; and J;he inhabitants of the West, 
in order not' to be excluded from a free commu- 
nication with the> rest of the globe, and shut up 
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in Jihe wilds bf^central America. The North can* 
not but desire the maintenance of the Union, in 
order to remain, as it now is, the connecting link 
between that vast body and the other parts of the 
world. 

*• The, temporal interests of all the several parts of 
the Union -ire, then, intimately connected ; and the 
same assertion holds true respecting those opinions 
and sentiments which may be termed the immate* 
rial interests of men. .. 

The inhabitants of the United States talk a great 
deal of their attachment to their country ; but I con- 
fess tjiat I do not rely upon that calculating pa- 
triotism Which is founded upon interest, and which 
a change in the interests at stake may ^liter£de. 
Nor do I attach much importance to the language 
of the Americans, ^hen they manifest, in their 
daily conversation, the intention of maintaining the 
Federal system adopted by their forefathers. A 
government retains its sway over a great number 
of citizens, far less by the voluntary and rational 
consent of the multitude, than by that instinctive, 
a!nd to a certain extent involuntary agreement, 
which results from similari|iy of feelings and resem- 
blances of opinion. I will never admit that men 
constitute a social body, simply because they obey 
the same head and the same laws. Society can 
only exist when a great number of men consider a 
great number of things in the same point of view ; 
when they hold the same opinions upon many sub- 
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jects, and when the same occurrencdfe suggest the 
same thoughts and impressions to their minds. 

The observer who examines the present concUtion* 
of the United States upon this principle, will readily 
discover, that although the ;^tizens are divided into 
twenty-fouf distirujt sovereignties, they nevertheless 
constitute a si^e people ; pnd he may perhaps be 
led to think that the state of the Anglo-American 
Union is more truly a state of society, than tliat of 
certain nations^f Europe which live under the same 
legislation and the same prince. 

Although the Anglo-Americans have several re- 
ligious sects, they all regard religion in the jsame 
manner. They are not always agreed* Upon the 
measures* whi^.Ii are most conducive to good go- 
vernment, and they vary upon some of the forms 
of government which it is expedient to adopt ; but 
they are u^i mdus upon tlie general principles 
which ought to Ule human society. From Maine 
to the Floridas, , ad from the Missouri to the At- 
\antic Ocean, the people is held to Se the legiti- 
mate source of all power. The same notions are 
entertained respecting liberty and equality, the 
liberty of the press, th| right of associatidh, the 
jury, and the responsibihty of the agents of Govern- 
ment. 

If we turn from their political and religious opi- 
nions to the moral and philosophical principles 
which regulate the daily actions of life, and govern 
then* conduct, we shall still find the same uniformity. 
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Thje Anglo-Americans* acknowledge the^al^sojiute. 

authority of the reason of the community, 
ks Ihey acknowledge the politiOal authority <rf’ 4he 
mass of citizens; and they hold that‘pu|)llc ofunion 
is the j^urest arbiter of^hat i#lawfuror forbidden, 
true or falser The majority of them bfelleve, that 
a man will birled to dp what is jvnil and* gOod by 
foJlowinc his own interests, rightly understood. 
They hold that every man is bom in pbsrfclKsioir of 
the right of self-government, and that no one has 
' Ihe right of constraining his fellow-creatures to be 
lu^py- ^ They have all a lively faith in the perfecti- 
bility of man ; they are of opinion that the effects 
diP^the dlfiusion of knowledge must necessarily be 
advantageous f and the consequences of ignorance 
fatal ; they alf consider society as a body in a state 
of improvement, hrShanity as a changing scene, in 
which nothing is, or ought to be, permanent ; and 
'theysadmit that what appears to tliem to be good 
today, may be superseded by something better to- 
morrow. I do not rive all these opinions as 
true, but I quote them as characteristic of the 
Americans. 

"■V j ♦ 

The Anglo-Americans i^re not only united toge- 
ther by these common opinions" but they are sepa- 
rated from all other nations by a common feeling 

‘ It is scarcely necessary for me to observe that by the expres- 
sion I ocJy mean to designate the gi^t majo- 

rity of the nation i for a certain number ol isc^ted individuals 
are of course to 1^ with holding very different opinions. 
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«f» pride. For tl\e last fifty years pains binre 
been Sj^red to convince the inhabitants of the 
United States that they con^itute the only religtdusy^ 
enlightened, and free people. They perceive that, 
for the present, their own democratic institutions 
succeed, jvhi 1st thpse of other countriesidail ; hence* 
they conceive ^overweening opiniofl|of their su^- 
periority,'. and they are not very remote from 
lieving themselves to belong to a distijact’®^ra6e?oif 
mankind. , ^ 

The dangers which threaten the American Unio#t 
do not originate in the diversity of interests* or of 
opinions; but in the various characters and passmns 
of the Americans. The men who inhabk the tdM 
territorv of the United .States are almost all the 
, issue of a common stock ; hut the effects of the cli- 
mate, aud more especially of #avery, have* gradu- 
ally introduced very striking difierenoes between 
the British settler of the Southern States; and the 
British settler of the North. In Europe it is gene- 
rally believed that slavery has rendered the interests 
of one part of the Union contrary to those of ^an- 
othea" part ; but I by no means remarked this tobe 
the case : slavery has not created interests in Ihe 
South contrary to those of the Nurth, but it has 
modified the character and changed the habits of 
the natives of the South. 

I liave already explained the influence which sla- 
very has exercised upon the commercial ability of 
the Americans in the South > and this, same inilu- 
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^v;aily «xt^ds to their manners. The idave 
is a servant who never remonstrates, and who sub- 
toits to everytMhg without complaint. ,, He may 
sometim^ assassinate, but he neverwithstands, Ms 
njaster. ^n the Soutl^there dre no families so poor 
» as not to have slavM. ITie citizen of fhe^Southern 
States of tlil^Union is invested a sort' of do- 
mestic dictat^hip from his earliest^yeara ; the 
first notion he 'acquires in life is, that he is born to 
command, and the first habit which he contracts is 
that of being obeyed without resistance. His edu- 
cation tends, then, to give him the character of a 
supfrciliouB and a hasty man ; irascible, violent, 
Ind ardent in his desires, impatient of obstacles, 
hut easily discouraged if he cannot succeed ujjon 
his first attempt. 

Ihe • American if the Northern States is sur- 

* r • 

rounded by no slaves in his childhood ; he is even 
unattended by free Servants ; and is usually obliged 
to provide fqr his own wants. No sooner does he 
enter the world than, the idea of necessity assails 
^him CP every side : he soon learns to know exactly 
the natural limit of his authority ; he never expects 
to subdue those who withstand him, by force ; and 
he knows that the surest means of obtaining the 
support of his fellow-creatures, is to win their fa- 
vour. He therefore beconies patient, reflecting, 
tolerant, slow to act, and persevering in his de- 
signs. 

In the Southem States the mure immediate wants 
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of life are always supplied ; the m}iu^it«nts of thdse 
parts are not busied in tlie material cares of life, 
which are always provided for by others • and their • 
imagination il. diverted to more captiyating and 
less defifo.te objects. ■ The American of %e South 
is fond oF grandeur, luxury, and renow^, of gaiety, ^ 
of pleahure* and pbove^ll of idlene^ ^pothing ob> 
liges him to exert himself in order to subsist ; and 
as he has no necessary occupations, he giliNss w^y 
to indolence, ^ud does not evmi attempt what 
would be useful. • 

But the equality of fortunes, &nd the absence of 
slavery in the North, plunge the inhabitants in 
those same cares of daily life which are jlisdalned 
by the white population of the South. They are 
taught from infancy to combat want ; and to place 
comfort above all the pleasurus of the intellect or 
the heart. The imagination is extinguished by the 
trivial details of life ; and the ideas become les^s nu- 
merous and less general, but tar more practical and 
foore precise. As prosperity is the sQlb mmtd’ ex- 
ertion, it is excellently well* attained ; nature and 
mankind are turued^to the best pecuniary advan-.* 
tage ; and society is dexterously made to contri- 
bute to the welfare of each of its piembers, w'hilst 
individual egotism is the source of general happi- 
ness. , • , 

The citizen of the North has not only .exp^ienoe, 
but knowledge : nevertheless he sets but little value 
upon the pleasures of knovde^e ; he esteems it as 

2 c 2 * 
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tli^^eans ef gittalnmg a certain end, and Ite is only 
anxious to seize its more lucrative applications. 
The citizen of the South is more given to act upon 
impulse ; he is more clever, more frank, more gene- 
rous, mc#e intellectu^, and more hrilliaht. The 
f^mer, wi^h a greater degree ofl activity^ of com- 
mon sense,^ information, and o^ general aptitude, 
has the <;haracteri&tic good and evil qualities of 

'iV'' 

the middle clM'sses. The latter has tire tastes, the 
prejudices, the weaknesses, and t^ie magnanimity 
of all aristocracies. 

If two men are ‘united in society, who have the 
same interests, and to a certain extent the^ same 
Opinions, but different characters, different acquire- 
ments, and ,a different style of civilization, it is 
probable that these men will not agree. The same 
remark is ai»plicable to a society of nations. 

Slavery, then, does not attack the American 
Union directly in its interests, but indirectly in its 
manners. 

The States which gave their assent to the Fede- 
ral Cdntract in 1790 were thirteen in number ; the 
.Union now consists of twenty|^our members. The 
population which amounted to nearly four millions 
in 1 790, had more than tripled in the space of forty 
years ; and in 1830 it amounted to nearly thirteen 
miUiotis*. Changes of such snagnitude cannot take 
place without some danger. 

* Cei^jsus of 1790 .... 3,929,328. 

\830, . . ..12,856,165. 
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A society of nations, as well as a society of flv- 
dividuals, derives its principal chances of duration i 
from the wisdfjtm of its members, their irifiividual 
wealtne^, and theif limitechfnumber. The Ameri- 
cans whd quit the coasts of the Atlantic Oceanic 
• ^ • • • • 
plunge int6 the*vyester^ wilderiless, ar^dventurers 

impatient of restraint, grceJy of wealth, and fre- 
ijuently men expelled from the StatfiSin wliich they 
were born. When they arrive in the deserts, they 
are unknown to each other ; and they have neither 
traditions, family feeling, nor tBe force of example 
to check their excesses. The empire of the laws is 
feeble amongst them ; that of morality is ^till more 
powerless. The settlers who are constantly peo- 
pling the valley of the Mississippi are, then, in every 
respect very inferior to the Americans who jnhabit 
the older pa^ts of the Union. Nevertheless, they 
already exercise a great intluence in its councils ; 
and they arrive at the government of the commou- 
Jlrealth before they have learnt to gdvern them- 
selves'. 

The greater the individual w^eakness of each of 
the contracting parties, the greater are the chlfnces 
of the duration of the contract ; fqr their safety is 
then dependent upon their union. When, in 1790, 
the most populous of.the American republics did 

* Tliis indeed is only a temporary danger. 1 have no doubt 
that in time society will assume as much stability and regu- 
larity in the West, as it has already done upon the coast of iho 
.Atlantic Ocean, 
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n&t contain 500,000 inhabitants^ each of them felt 
' its own insignificance as an independent people, and 
this feeKng rendered compliance with the Federal 
authority more easy. • But when one of . the con- 
federate States reckons, like the State of Nfew York, 
two millian|||pf inhahitants, pnd cqvers ah extent of 
territorj' equal in surface to a quarter of Prance*, 
it feels its oWfi'^rength ; and although.it may con- 
tinue to support the Union as advantageous to its 
• prosperity, it no longer regards that body as neces- 
sary to its existenefe ; and, as it continues to belong 
to the Federal compact, it soon aims at preponde- 
rance intjbe Federal assemblies. Tlie probable una- 
nimity of the States is diminished as their number 
increases. At present the interests of the different 
parts of the U nion are not at variance ; but who is 
able to loi-esee the multifarious changes of the fu- 
ture, in a country in which towns are founded from 
day to day, and States almost from year to year 
Since the'first settlement of the British ColoniesC 
the mliiber of inhabitants has about doubled every 
’.twenty-two years. I perceive no causes which are 
likely' to check this progressive increase of thfe 
Anglo-Araericaq population for the next hundred 
years ; and before that space of time has elapsed, 1 
believe that the territories and dependencies of the 
United States will be covered by more than a hun- 

' Pennsylvania oMatained 431,373 inhabitants in 1790. . 

2 The area of the State of New Yorit is about 46,000 ignore 
miles. See Carey and Lea’s An^rican Geography, p. 142. 
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dred millions of inhabitants, and di\ndhd into forty 
States*. I admit that these hundred millions of 
men have no hostile interests ; I suppose, on the* 
contrary, that they are all equally interested in the 
maintenance of the Union * but I am still of opi- 
nion, that ^ Where, there are a hundred* millions 
men, and forty* distinct natjons, «nd|||ially strong, 
the continuance of the Federal Government can 
only be a fdrtunate accident. 

Whatever faith I may have in the perfectibility 
of nijin, until human nature is altered, and men ! 
■wholly transformed, I shall refuse to believe in 
the duration of a government which is called ^upon 
to hold together forty different peoples^ dessemi- 
nated ovqt a territory equal to one half of Europe 
in extent ; to avoid all rivalry, ambition, and strug- 
gles between them ; and to direct their kidepen- 

' If the population continues to double every twenty -two years, 
as it has done for the last two hundred year.s, the number of in- 
Jinbitants in the United States in 1852 will bejiwenty millions; 

1874, forty-eight millions; and in 1896’, ninety-six imllions. 
This may still be the case even if tlie lands on the western slnpe 
of the Rocky Mountains should be found to be upfit for ppltivt- 
.tioif. The territory which is already occupied can easily^contain 
iliis number of inhabitants. One hundred millions of men dis- 
seminated over the surface of the twentyrfour Stafes, and the 
three dependencies, which constitute the Union, would only give 
762 inhabitants to the square league ; this would be far below the 
mean population of Frandh, which is 1068 to the square league ; 
or of England, Which is 1457^ and it would even be below th^ 
population of Switzerland, for that country, notwithstanding its 
lakes and mountains, contains 783 inhabitants to the square 
league. (See Maltebrun, vol. vi. jr, 92.) 
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dent activity to the, accomplishment of the same 
designs. 

' But the greatest peril to which th^ Union is ex- 
posed by its increase, arises from"^ the continual 
changes which take place in the position pf its in- 
ternal strength. The distance from Lal^e Superior 
to the Gulf'll Mexico fCxtends from the 47th to the 
Both degree M , latitude, a distance of more than 
twelve hundred miles, as the bird flies." The fron- 
tier of the United States winds along the whole of 
' this immense line^ sometimes falling within its 
limits, but more frequently extending far beyond it, 
into ^the waste. It has been calculated that the 
whites advance every year a mean distance of se- 
venteen miles along the whole of this vast boun- 
dary'. Obstacles, such as an unproductive di- 
strict, a- lake, or an Indian na^)n unoqjectedly en- 
countered, are sometimes met with. The advancing 
column then halts for a while ; its two extremities 


fall back upon themselves, and as soon as they arc^ 
re-united they proceed onwards. This gradual and 


continuous progress of the European race towards 
the Rocky Mountains has the solemnity of a pro- 
vidential event ; it is like a deluge of men rising 


unabatedly, and idaily driven onwards by tlie hand 


of God. 


Within this first line of 'conquering settlers, 
towns are built, and vast States founded. In 1790 


See Legifclative DocumenU, 20th Congress, No. 117,p.l05* 
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there were only a few thousand pioiifeerff sprinkled 
along the valleys of the Mississippi ; and at the pre- 
sent day these^ valleys contain as many inhabitants 
as were to be Tound in the whole Union in 1 790. 
Their population aftaounts to nearly four millions’. 
The cityof'Washington was fpunded 1800, in' 
the very centre *of th6 Union ; but ^ch are the 
changes which have taken place, tha||jt now stands 
at one of the extremities ; and the aelegates of the 
most remote Western States are already obliged 
to perform a journey as long i^s that from Vienna 
to Paris*. 

All the States are borne onwards at the same 
time in the path of fortune, but of courSe’they do 
not all increase and prosper^ in the satfJe proportion. 
'Po the North of the Union the detached branches 
of the Allcgl^ny ch^n, which extend as far as the 
Atlantic Ocean, form .spacious roads and ports, 
which are constantly accessible to vessels of the 
greatest burden. But from the Potpmac to the 
nnouth of the Mississippi, the coasf is sandy and 
flat. In this part of the Union the mouths of 
almost all the rivers are obstructed ; and tlje feiV 
harbours which exist amongst these lagunes, afford 
much shallower water to vessels,'* and much fewer 

commercial advantages than those of the North. 

# 

' 3,672,317; Census of 183«J, 

' The distance from Jefferson, the capital of the State of 
Mitssburi, to Washington is 1019 miles, (American Almanac, 
1831,1). 48.) 
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This first 'natural cause of inferiority is united, to 
another cause proceeding from the laws. We have 
' already seen that slavery, which is abolished in the 
North, still exists in the South ; and I have pointed 
out its fatal consequences . upon the prosperity of 
jthe planterjiimself. . 

The ^ortfe is therq^bre superior to the South 
both in s.r.nimeroe‘ and manufacture; the natural 

' The following statements will suffice to show the difference 
which exists between tlie commerce of the So'(ith and that of the 
North. 

In 1829 the tonnage of all the merchant- vessels belonging to 
Virginia, the two Carolinas, and Georgia, (the four great South- 
ern States,) amounted to only 5243 tons. In the same year the 
tonnage df ^the vessels of the State of Massachusetts alone* 
amounted to 17,322 tons. (See Legislative Documents, 21st 
Congress, 2nd Session, No. 140, p. 244.) Thus the State of 
Massachusetts hud three times as mucli shipping as the four 
above -meutioued States. Neverthelepft the area pi the State of 
Massachusoiis is,, only 7335 square miles, and its po]>ulation 
amounts to (110,014 inhabitants; whilst the area of the four 
other States I have quoted is 210,000 square miles, and their 
population 3,047,767. Thus the area of the State of Massachui 
setts forms only one thirtieth part of the area of the four States | 
and its population is five times smaller than theirs, (See Darby’s 
View of the United States.) . Slavery is prejudicial to the cora- 
nlercitd prosperity of the Boutli in several different W’ays'‘ by 
diminisliing the spirit of entcrj)rise amongst the whites, and by 
preventing them fron^meeting witli as numerous a class of sailors 
as they require;. Sailors are usually taken from the lowest ranks 
of the population. But in the Southern States these lowest ranks 
are composed of slaves, and it is very difficult to employ them at 
sea. They are unable to serve well as a white crew, and ap- 
prehensions would always be entertained of their mutinying in 
the middle of the ocean, or of their escaping in the foreign coun- 
tries at which they might touch. 
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consequence of which is the more rat)id increase of 
population and of wealth within its borders. The ^ 
States situatef^ upon the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean are already half-peopjed. Most of the land 
is held by #in owner ; and these districts cannot 
therefore'receiw so many emigrants as fhe Western* 
States, where a boundless fidW is still open to their 
exertions. .The valley pf the Mii®issippi is far 
more fertile than the coast of the Atlantic ’Ocean. 
This reason, a^ded to all the others, contributes to 
drive the Europeans westward,*— a fact which may 
be rigorously demonstrated by«figures. It is found 
that the sum total of the population of aH the 
United States has about tripled in the course of 
forty years. ’But in the recent States adjacent to 
the Mississippi, the population has increased thirty- 
one fold, within the same space of time*. 

The relative position of the central Federal 
power is continually displaced. Forty years ago 
^he majority of the citizens of the Union was esta- 
blished upon the coast of the Atlantic, in ♦^he en- 
virons of the spot upon which Washington now 
•stands ; but the great body of the people is now 
advancing inland and to the North, so that in 
twenty years the majority will unquestionably be 
on the western side of the Alleghanys. If the Union 
goes on to subsist, the basin of the Mississippi is 
evidently marked out, b^ its fertility and its extent, 
as the future centre of the Federal Government. In 

Darby's View of the United States. ]). 444. 


1 
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thirty or forty“years, that tract of country will have 
j assumed the rank which naturally belongs to it. It 
is easy to calculate that its population, compared to 
that of the coast of the Atlantic, will be, in round 
numbers, as 40 to 11. In a few years the States 
''which founcled the Union will lose the direction of 
its policy, and the population of the valleys of the 
Mississippi witi preponderate in the Federal as- 
semblies. 

This constant gravitation of the Federal power 
and influence, towards the North-west, is shown 
every ten years, when a general censxis of the po- 
pulal^n is made, and the number of delegates which 
each State sends to Congress is settled afresh'. In 
1 790 Virginia had nineteen representatives in Con- 
gress. This number continued to increase until the 
year 181'^, when it reached to tw'enty-three : from 

« * 5 ^ P P m 4 

that time it began to decrease, and in 1833 Virginia 
elected only twenty-one representatives*. During 

' It may bo cctn that ia the course of the last ten years (1820-( 
1830) the population of one district, as, for instance, the State of 
JMawarc, has increased in the proportion of 5 per cent. ; whilst 
that of another, as the territory of Michigan, lias increased ,‘250 
])er centr Thus the population of Virginia had augmented 13 per 
cent., and that of tlie border JState of Ohio G1 per cent., in tlie 
same space of time. ^Fhe general table of these changes, which 
is given in the National Calendar, displays a striking picture of 
the unequal fortunes of the dilFerent States. 

It has just been said that in the course of the last term the 
population of Virginia has increased 13 per cent. ; and it is ne- 
cessary to explain how the number of representatives for a t^ate 
may decrease, when the population of that State, far from dimi- 
nishing, is actually upon the increase. I take the JState of Vir- 
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the same i>eriod the State of NewVork progressed 
in the contrary direction ; in 1790 it had ten ?e- 
presentatives in Congress ; in 1813, twenty-seven 
in 1823, thirt^^four ; and in 1833, forty. The State 
of Ohio had only ope representative in 1803, and in 
1833 it had already nineteen. 

It ft difficult .to imagine a 'durable, union of a 
peopl^ which is rich and strong, with one which is 
poor and weak, even if it were proved that 'the 
strength and \^ealth of the one are m>t the causes 
of the weakness and j)Overty of the otlicr. But • 
union is still more difficult to rhaintairi at a time at 
which one party is looUng strength, and the other is 

"iniil, to which I have already alluded, as my term of comparison, 
'rho iiiimber of vepreseutatives of Virginia in 4 ^^3 w^as pro- 
portionate to the total number of the representatives of the 
Union, and to the relation which its population, bore to that 
of the whole Crnion ; in 1833, the number o^represientatives of 
Virginia was likewise proportionate lo the total number of the 
rejirosentativcs of the Union, and to the rciiitioh which its 
population, augmented in the course of ten ycnirs, bore to 
^^he augmented jiopulation of the Union in same apace of 
time. The new number of Virgitiian representatives will then 
be to the old number, on the one J;iand, as the new number of ifijl 
the Representatives is to the old number ; and, on the other hand, 
as the augmentation of the population of Virginia is to tlnit of the 
whole population of the country. Tims, if the increase of the po- 
pulation of the lesser country be to that of fhe greater, in an eiiact 
inverse ratio of the proportion between the rffew' and the old num- 
bers of all the representi^livcs, the number of the representatives 
of Virginia will remain stationary ; and if the increase of the Vir- 
ginian population he to that of the whole Union in a feebler ratio 
than the new number of the representatives of the Union to the 
old number, the number of the refgesentatives of Virginia must 
decrease. 
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gainm^ it. This rapid aad disproportionate inci'ease 
of’ certain States threatens the independence of the 
pothers. New York might perhaps succeed, with 
its two millions of inhabitants and iits forty repre- 
sentatives, in dictating* to the other States in Con- 
gress. Bu^ even if the more powerful States make 
no attempt to bear down the.lcsser.Ones, the danger 
still exists ; for there is almost as much in t||e pos- 
sibility of the act as in the act itself.* The wealt 
generally mistrust the justice and tl^e reason of the 
< strong. The States wliich increase less rapidly than 
the other®, look upoh those which are more favoured 
by fortuhe with einvy and suspicion. Hence arise 
the dfeep-spated uneasiness and ill-defined agitation 
which are observable in the South, and which form 
so striking & Contrast to the confidence and pros- 
perity -vidach are common to other parts of the 
Union. 1 aq| inclined to think that* the hostile 
measures takeii by the Southern provinces upon a 
recent occasion, are attributable to no oilier cause. 
The inhabitahts of the Southern States arc, of alK, 
the Americans, those who are most interested in the 
ifaaintenanoe of the Union ; they would assuredly 
suflferdnost from being left to themselves ; and yet' 
they are the only citizens who threaten to break 
the tie of confeideration. But it is easy to perceive 
that the South, which has giyen four Presidents, 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, to 
the Union ; which perceives that it is losing its Fe- 
deral influence, and that the nujnber of its repre- 
sentatives in Congress is diminishing from year to 
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year^ whilst those of the Northiern, and 
States are increasiog ; the South, whidb is peopl^ 
with ardent and irascible beings^ iS becoming more* 
and more irritated and alarmed. * The citizens re- 
flect upon their present pbs^lbn and remember th^ 
past inttuenbe, with the melancholy uueasinesfi of, 
men who suspechoppression ; it they discover adaw 
of the Union which^ is not unequivocally favourable 
to their iuteVests, they protest against it as an abuse 
of force ; and if their ardent , remonstrances are not 

jt 

listened to, they threaten to juit an association | 
which loads them with burdens whilst if deprives 
them of their due promts. “The- Tarifi’,’’^*said the 
inhabitants of Carolina in 1632 , “dn»i<dies the 
North, and ruins the South; for ifj^his were not 
the case, to what can we attribute f^e^ponMnual^ 
increasing power and wealth of the Nbtffr/'with its 
inclement skies and arid soil ; whilst f1«! South, 
which may be styled the garden of Ang^rtca, is iu- 
nidly declining'.” ’* 

^ If the changes which I have described were gra- 
dua1,^8o that each generation at least might have 
^time to dissappear with the order of ^ings under 
which it had lived, the danger would be lesV; but 
the progress of society in America is pre#;ipit?^te, 
and almost revolutionary. The saaae’citizen may 
have lived to see his State take the lead in the 
Union, and afterwards, become powerless in the 
Federal assemblies ; and an Anglo-American re- 

'* See the report of its committee to the Convention, which 
proclaimed the nullification o^tke Tariff in South Oarolma. 
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public *has beqn known to grow as rapidly as a man, 
pjwsing from birth, and infancy to maturitynn the 
<■ course of thirty years. It must not be imagined, 
however that the* States which lose their prepon- 
derance, al^o lose theii* pdpulation. or their riches : 
,n6 stop is put to their prosperity, and they even go 
on to increase more rapidly than,* any kingdom in 
Europe . But they believe themselves to be im- 
poverished because their w'ealth docs augment 
as rapidly as that of their neighbours ; and they 
‘ think that their power is lost, because they sud- 
denly come into collision with a power greater 
than, their own*:'*'thus they are more hurt in their 
feeliligs^apd^ their passions, than in their interests. 
Bat;tliik ta^aruply suflScient to endanger the mainte- 
HianceWf't^e Union. If kings and peoples had only 
hadweiftiilti^nterests in view, ever since the begin- 
ning;^>.ihc visprld, the name of war would scarcely 
]be ^yndng mankind. 

^ Tlie po^ulafion of a country assuredly ccnistitutes the first 
element of its wealth. In the ten yearr (1820-1830), during 
which Virginia lost two of its representatives in C’ongjji^ss, its 
population inofcascd in the proportion of 13’ 7 per cent. ; that of 
Carolin;^ in the proportion of 1 5 p^'r cent.; and that of Georgia 1 *5 
per cent. (See the American Almanac, 1832, p. 162.) But the po- 
pulation ^f Russia, witiich increases more rajiidly than that of any 
other Europeaf co^ntr}^ only augments in ten years at the rate of 
9*5 per cent.; inFllince at the rate of 7 percent.; and in Europe in 
general at flie rate of 4* 7 per cent. (Sec? Maltebrun, vol . vi . p . 95 .) 

• It must be admitted, however^ that the depreciation which has 
taken place in the value of tobacco, during the last fifty years, 
has notably diminished the opulence of the Southern planters : 
but this circumstance is ab independent of the will of their 
Northern brethren, as it is of thei* own. 
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Hius th« prosperity of the Unite4 States is t}^ 
soured of the most serious dangers that threaten 
them, since it.tends to create in some of the con-* 
federate States’ that over-excitemenfc> whidi accom- 
panics a /apid inerdase of fortune >-and to awaken 
in others* t^ioser feelings of envy, mistrtist, and re-* 
gret which usvAUy aCttend* upon the loss of it. 
The Americans contemplate this extraordinary and ’ 
hasty progress with exultation ; but they would be 
wiser to consider it with sorrow and alarm. The 
Amei'icans of the United States muk inevitably •’ 
become one of the greatest nations in th% world ; 
their offset will cover almost the whole of I^orth 
America ; the continent which they inhhbit’is their‘ 
dominion, and, it cannot escape them y W4i^ p^es 
them to take possession of it so soon.^ ' K^hei^ 
power, and renown cannot fail to beth^s M soine 
future time, but they rush upon the^for^h? ’®N®':^ 
but a moment remained for them to makd^^dir 
own. * 

♦ at 

1 think that I have demonstrated, that the exist- 
ence o/ the present confederation depends entirely 
on the continued assent of all the co^ederates ? 
and, starting from this principle, I have inquired 
into the causes which may induce the several 
States to separate from the others.^' The Union 
may, however, perisluin two different ways :*one of 
the confederate States may choose to retire from 
the compact, and so forcibly to sqver the Federal 
tie ; and it Is to this supposition that most of the 

VOL. ji. 2 d 
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f eymarks thal I have made apply : or the authority 
of the Federal Government may be progressively 
‘ intrenched on by the simultaneous t^endency of the 
united republics to resume their* independence. 
The central power, successively stripped, of all its 
• prerogative^, and reduced to impotence" bj tacit 
coiisent, would become incompetent to fulfill its 
purpose ; and the second Union would perish, like 
the first, by a sort of 'senile inaptitude, m - The gra- 
dual weakening of the Federal tie, which may 
finally lead “to the dissolution of the Union, is a 
distinct circumstance, tliat may produce a variety 
of npnor consequences before'it operates so violent 
a change.* The confederation might still subsist, 
although its Government were reduced to such a 
degree of inanition as to paralyze the nation, to 
cause internal anarchy, and to check the general 
prosperity of the country. 

After having investigated the causes which may 
induce the Anglo-Americans to disunite, it is im- 

C’ t 

portant to inquire whether, if the Union continuA 
to subsist, their Government will extend or contract 
its sphere action, and whether it will become qaore 
energetic or more weak. 

The Americans are evidently disposed to look 
upon theif future condition with alarm. They 
perceive that in most of the nations of the world, 
the exercise of the right^ of sovereignty tends to 
fall under the»cantrol of a few individuals, and they 
are dismayed by the ^dea that such will also bis the 
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case in their own country. Even*tfie statesna^ 
feel, or affect to feel, these fears ; for, in America, 
centralizatioi^ is by no means popular, and there is 
no surer means of courting the majority, than by 
inveighing against* the encroachments of the cen- 
tral power,.' The Americans do not jterceive that 
the countries in* which this, alarming tendency to 
centralization exists, are inliabited by a. single peo- 
ple ; whilat’the fact of the Union being composed 
of different confederate communities^ is sufficient 
to baffle all the inferences whij:h mi^it be drawn* 
from analogous circumstances. I confess that. 1 
am inclined to consider the fears of a great pum- 
ber of Americans as purely imaginary ; aitdTar from 
participating ^n their dread of the consolidation of 
power in the hands of the Union, I thinlc that the 
Federal Government is visibly losing strength. 

To prove this assertion I shall not have recourse 
to any remote occurrences, but to cir^Sumstances 
which I have myself witnessed, and wluch belong to 
»5ur own time. 

# 

An attentive examination of what is going on in 

the.United States, will easily convince^s that two 
• •• 
opposite tendencies exist m that country, like two 

distinct currents flowing in contrary directions in 

the same channel. The Union has now existed for 

forty-five years, and. in the course of that* time a 

vast number of province prejudices, which were 

at first hostile to its power, have died away. The 

patrtotic feeling wluch attached each of the Ameri- 

2.U 2 
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caps to his own native State is become less exclu-^ 

sive ; and the different parts of the Union have 

'become more intimately connected the better they 

have become acquainted with each other.«;,The Post’, 

that great instrument of intellectual intercourse, 

*now reaches into the back-woods i and'stanm-boats 
■ ' ' 

have established daily means of communication be- 
tween the different points of the coast. An inland 
navigation of unexam|fted rapidity conveys commo- 
dities up and down the rivers of then country*. And 
to these facilities of nature and art mav be added 

f 

those restless cravings, that busy-mindedness, and 
love of pelf, which are constantly urging the Ame- 
rican into* active life, and bringing him into contact 
with his fellow-citizens. He crosses the country in 
every direction ; he visits all the various popula- 
tions of,the land ; and there is not a province in 
France,” in which’ the natives are so well known to 
each other; as the thirteen millions of men who 
cover the territory of the United States. 

But whilst the Americans intenningle, they gro\^. 

In 1832, the district of Michigan, which only contains 31,639 
ilihiihitants, and is still an almost unexplored wildemess,, pos- 
sessed ‘940 miles of mail-roads. The territory of Arkansas, which 
is stiU^more uncultivjited, w as already intersected by 1938 miles 
of mail-roads.^ (See the Report of the General Post Office, 30th 
November, ‘1833.).^^ The postage of newspapers alone in the 
whole IJwm amounted to 254,796 dojlars. 

^ In the course of ten years, from 1821 to 1831, 271 steam- 
boats have been launched upon rtie rivers which water the valley 
of the Mississippi albne. In 1829, 259 steam-boats existed in 
the United States. See Legislative Documents, No. 140, p.‘’^274. 
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in resemblance of each other; the diffefences result- 
ing from their climate, their origin, and thejr insti- 
tutions, diminish ; and they all draw nearer and 
nearer to,«the‘ common type. Every year, thou- 
sands of men leave the North to settle in different 
parts ofr the Union : they bring with them their 
faith, their opinions, 'and (heir manners ; ar/d as 
they are more enlightened than the men amongst 
whom they are about to dwell, they soon rise to 
the head of affairs, and they adapt society to their 
own advantage. This continual erai||ration of the* _ 
North to the South is peculiarly favourable to the 
fusion of all the different provincial characters into 
one national character. The civilization of the 
North appears to be the common standard, to which 
the whole nation will one day be assimilated. 

The commercial ties which unite the confederate 
% 

States are strengthened by the increa^ng majjtifae- 
tures of the Americans ; and the uniqn which began 
to exist in their opinions, gradually forms a part of 
their habits : the course of time has swept away 
the bugbear thoughts w’^hicli haunted the imagina- 
tions of the citizens in 1789. The Federal p^Ni^r 
’is not become oppressive ; it has not destrdyed the 
independence of the States ; it has not su|jjected 
the confederates to monarchical institutions ; and 
the Union has not rendered the tfesser States de- 
pendent upon the larger ones : but the Confedera- 
tion has continued to increase in population, in 
wealth, and in power. I am therefore convinced 
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f hal the natu^’a], obstacles to the continuance of the 
Ainerican Union are not so powerful at the present 
time as they were in 1789 ; and that the enemies of 
the Union are not so numerous. 

Nevertheless, a cardSul examination of the hi- 
story of the. United States for tbe last 4>rty-five 
yearr, will readily convince, us th^t the Federal 
j)ower is d(*clining ; nor is it diflScult to explain the 
causes of this phsenomenon. When the Constitu- 
tion of 1789 was promulgated, the.nation was a 
•prey to anarchy ; the Union, which succeeded this 
confusion, excited much dread and much animosity ; 
blit it was w'armly supported because it satisfied an 
imperious jvant. Thus, although it was more at- 
tacked than it is now, the Federal power soon 
reached the maximum of its authority, as is usually 
the case, w'ith a government which triumplis after 
having braced its strength by the struggle. At 
that time the interpretation of the Constitution 
seemed to extend, rather than to repress, the Fe- 
deral sovereiglity ; and the Union offered, in several ■».. 
respects, the appearanch of a single and undivided 
people, directed in its foreign and internal policy 
by a single Government. But to attain this point ' 
the people had i^sen, to a certain extent, above 
itself. 

The ConstitulSbn had not destroyed the distinct 
sovereignty of the States ; and all communities, of 
whatever nature they may be, are impelled by a 
secret propensity to assert their independence. 
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This propensity is still more decid§d*in a couiitry 
like America, in which every village forms a s'ort 
of republic accustomed to conduct its own affairs* 
It therefoire cost the States an effort to submit to 
the Federal supremacy ; ^d all efforts, however 
successi^l they^ay be, necessarily subside witjji 
the causes in ^hich they originated. < 

As th^ Federal Government consolidated its au- 
thority, America resumed'^ its rank amongst the 
nations, pcacti returned to its frontiers, and public 
credit was restored ; confusion was Sncceteded by a^ 
fixed state of things which was favourable to the 
full and free exercise of industrious enterprise. It 
was this very prosperity which made th^ Americans 
foi’get the cause to which it was attributable ; and 
when once tlie danger was passed the energy and 
the patriotism which had enabled them to, brave it 
disuppearecl from amongst them. No soon^»were 
tliey delivered from the cares which oppressed them, 
than they easily retiirned to their ordinary habits, 
and gave themselves up without resistance to their 
natural inclinations. Wh'en a powerful Govern- 
ment no longer ajjpeared to be necessary,- ^y 
' once more began to thank it irksome. nie,Union 
encouraged a general prosperitv, and the States 
were not inclined to abandon the .Union ; but 
they desired to render the actill& of the power 
which represented that body, as light as possible. 
The general principle of union was adopted, but in 
every minor detail there was an actual tendency to 
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indepeddenos., principle of confederation was 
e'vfery day more easily admitted and more rarely 
•applied ; so that the di'ederal Government brought 
about its own decline, whilst it was -creating order 
and peace. * 

As soon ^s this tendency of puljlic opdnipn began 
to Ive manifested externally,, the lenders of pWties, 
who live by the passions of the people, began to 
work it to their own advantage. The* position of 
the Federal Government then became exceedingly 
• critical. ^ Its enemies were in possession of the 
popular favour ; ahd they obtained the right of 
conducting its policy by pledging themselves to 
lessen itj influence. From that time forwards, the 
Government of the Union has invariably been 
^iged to recede, as often as it has attempted to 
enter the lists with the Governments of the States. 
And whenever an interpretation of the terms of 
the Federal Constitution has been called for, that 
interpretation has most frequently been opposed to 
the Union, and favourable to the States. 

The Constitution invested the Federal Govern- 
ment with the right of providing for the interests 
of the .nation ; and it had been held that no other' 
authority was so fit to superintend the ‘ internal im- 
provements’v which affected the prosperity of the 
whole Union ; shch, for instance, as the cutting of 
canals, ifeut ^ States were alarmed at a power, 
distinct from their own, which could thus dispose 
of a portion of their territory ■, and they were afraid 
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that the central Government would^ by this means, 
acquire a formidable extent of patronage, within 
their own confines, and exefcise a degree of influ-? 
ende which they intended to reserve exclusively to 
their own agents.* The democratic party, which 
has con&taiftly been opposed to the increase of the 
Federal authority, then accused the CongreSs of 
usurpation, and the Chief Magistrate of ambition. 
The central Government was intimidated by the 
opposition; and it soon acknowledged its error, 
promising exactly to confine its influence, for the’, 
future, within the circle which was prescribed to it. 

The Constitution confers upon the Union the 
right of treating with foreign nations. The Indian 
tribes, which border upon the frontiers of the United 
States, had usually been regarded in this light. ^ 
long as these savages consented to retire before the 
civilized settlers, the Federal right was not con- 
tested; but as soon as an Indian tribe attempted to 
fix its dwelling upon a given spot, the adjacent 
, States claimed possession of the lands and the 
rights of sovereignty over the natives. The central 
Government soon recognised both these claims*; 
‘and after it had concluded treaties with the Ihdians 
as independent nations, it gave them up as subjects 
to the legislative tyranny of the States*. 

0 

1 See ia the Legislative Documents already quoted in speaidng 
of the Indians, the letter of th^ President of the United States to 
the Cherokees, his correspondence on this subject with his agents, 
and his messages to Congress. ^ 
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Some of tBe States w^ch had been founded upon 

the coast of the Atlantic, extended indefinitely to 

%he West; into wild region^ where no European had 

e\:er penetrated. The States whose* confines were 

irrevocably fixed, looked with a jealous eye upon 

the unbounded regions which tiie ffiture would 

enable their neighbourato explore. * ’The latter then 

agreed, with a view to conciliate the others, and to 

facilitate the Act of Union, to lay down their own 

boundaries, and to abandon all the territory which 

* lay beyond those limits to the confederation at 

large'. Thenceforward the Federal Government 

became the owner of all the uncultivated lands 
« 

which lie beyond the borders of the thirteen States 
first confederated. It was invested with the right 
of parcelling and selling them, and the sums de- 
rived from this source w'ere exclusively reserved to 
the public treasure of the Union, in order to furnish 
supplies for purchasing tracts of countiy from the 
Indians, for opening roads to the remote settle- 
ments, and for accelerating the increase of civiliza-, 
tion as much as possible. New States have how- 
ever been formed in the course of time, in the midst 
of those wilds which were formerly ceded by the 
inhabitants of the shores of the Atlantic. Congress 
has gone oil to sell, for the profit of the nation at 

it 

V. 

1 The first act of cession was made by the State of Ne-w York 
in 1780; Virginia, MassachusettsV Connecticut, South and North 
Carolina, followed this exa|nple at different times, and lastly, the 
act of cession of Georgia wai?| made as recently as 1802. 
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large, tlie iincultivated landa which tbo^ new States 
contained. But th^ latter at le3^t& asserted that, 
as tliey were now fully instituted, they bught to* 
enjoy the exclusive right of converting th§ produce 
of these sales to their own use. As their remon- 
strances Jbechme more and more threatening, Con-» 
gress thought At? to deprive the Union of a portion 
of the privileges which it had hitherto enjoyed j 
and at the ’end of 1832 it passed a law by which 
the greatest part of the revenue derived from the 
sale of lands was made over to the hew western ’ 
Republics, although the lands themselves were not 

ceded to them‘. " 

* 

The slightest observation in the United States 
enables one to appreciate the advantages which the 
country derives from the Bank . These advantages 
are of several kinds, but one of them is peculiarly 
striking to the stranger. The bank-notes of the 
United States are taken upon the borders of the 
desert for the same value as at Philadelphia, where 
♦ the Bank conducts its operations*. 

The Bank of the United’ States is nevertheless 

* It is true that the President refused his assent to l^is law ; 

'''It 

hut he completely adopted it in principle. See Message of 8th 
December, 1833. ^ 

^ The present Bank of the United States was* established in 
1816, with a capital of 35,000,000 dollars ; its chsirtei* expires in 
1836. Last year Congress passed a law to renew it, but the Pre- 
sident put his veto upon the bitl. The struggle is still going on 
with great violence on either side> and the speedy fall of tiie Bank 
may easily be foreseen.^ 
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the object of great anipaosity. Its directors have 
p3roclaimed thgir hostility to the President f and 
•they are accused, nofwitiiDut some show of proba- 
bility, of having abused their influence to thwart 
his election. The President therefore attacks the 
•establishment which they represent, Svith all the 
waftiith of personal epinity ; and he is encouraged 
in the pursuit of his revenge by the conviction that 
he is supported by the secret propensities of the 
majority. The Bank, may be regarded as the great 
' monetary tie of the Union, just as Congress is 
the great legislative tie ; and the same passions 
which tend to render the States independent of the 
central power, contribute to the overthrow of the 
Bank. 

The Bank of the United States always holds a 
great number of the notes issued by the provincial 
banks, which it can at any time oblige them to 
couvert into cash. It has itself nothing to fear 
from a similar demand, as the extent of its resources 
enables it to meet all claims. But the existence of, 
the provincial banks is thus threatened, and their 
operations are restricted, since they are only able 
to issub a quantity of notes duly proportioned to 
their, capital. They submit with impatience to this 
salutary control. The newspapers which they have 
bought over, and the President, whose interest 
renders him their instrument,* attack the Bank with 
the greatest vehemepce. Vhey rouse the local pas- 
sions, and the bliJa democratic instinct of the 
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country to aid their cause ;,and they aSsert that the 
Bank-directors form a permanent ai^tocratip body, 
whose influence must uMmaftely beTelt in the Go-* 
vernment, and must affect those principle^ of equa- 
lity upon which society resfs in America. 

The centSst between the Bank and its opponents 
is only an incident in ’the great struggle which is 
going on in America between tbe provinces and the 
central power ; between the spirit of democratic 
independence, •and the spirit oj" gradation and sub- 
ordinaton. I do not mean that the enemies of the ‘ 
Bank are identically the same individuals, who, on 
other points, attack the Federal Government^; but 
I assert that the attacks directed against the Bank 
of the United States, originate in the. same propen- 
sities which militate against the Federal Govern- 
ment ; and^ that the very numerous opponents of 
the former afford a deplorable symptom of the de- 
creasing support of the latter. 

The Union has never displayed so much weak- 
ness as in the celebrated question of the Tariff" 
The wars of the French revolution and of 1812 
ha^ created manufacturing establishments in tije 
North of the Union, by cutting off" all free coirftnuni- 
cation between America and Europe. Whenjieace 
was concluded, and the channel of intercourse re- 
opened, by which t^je produce of Europe whs trans- 

* See principally for the details ^jthis affair, the Legislative 
Documents, 22nd Congress, 2nd Session, No. 30, 
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tnkted to thfe New Woyld, thdit Americans thou^t 
fit to establish , a system of import duties, for the 
^ofold purpose of prCtecting their incipient manu- 
factures, .and of paying off the mnount of the debt 

If 

contracted during the war. The >§outherp States, 
which have* no manufactures to* encburage, and 
which are exclusively agricultural, Soon complained 
»of this jneHsnre. Such were the simple facts, and 
I do not pretend to examine in this place whether 
their complaints were„well-founded ©r unjust. 

’ As early as the year 1820, South Carolina de- 
clared, in a petition to Congress, that the Tariff was 
“unconstitutional, oppressive, and unjust.” And 
the States of Georgia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, subsequently remon- 
strated against it with more or less vigour. But 
CongresG, far from lending an ear to these com- 
plaints, raised thq scale of Tariff duties in the years 
1824 and 1828, and recognised anew the principle 
on which it was founded. A doctrine was then 
proclaimed, or rather revived, in the South, which 
took the name of Nullification. 

I have shown in thd proper place that the pb- 
ject of the Federal Constitution was not to form a 
league, but to create a national Government. The 
Americans Of the United States form a sole and 
undivid^ people, in all the ca^es which are speci- 
fied by that Constitution and upon these points 
the will of the nation is expressed, as it is in all 
constitutional nations, by the voice of the majority^ 
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When the irtajorityjhas pronounce4 its decision, it 
is the duty of the minority to submit. Sucji is the 
sound legal doctrine, and the* only one which agree* 
with the text ’of the Constitution, and the known 
intention of those who franfed it. 

The partisan* of Nullification i» the South 
maintain, on the contrary, f;iiat the intention of the 
Americans in uniting was not to reduce themselves* 
to the -condition of one and the same people; that 
they meant to»constitute a league of independent 
States ; and that each State, consequently, retains*, 
its entire sovereignty, if not de fa^to, at least 
de jure ; and has the right of putting its own con- 
struction upon the laws of Congress, and of sus- 
pending their execution within the hmits of its own 
territory, if tliey are held to be unconstitutional or 
unjust. 

The entire doctrine of Nullificsition is comprised 
in a sentence uttdred by Vice-President Calhoun, 
the head of that party in the South, before the Se- 
, nate of the United States, in the year *1833. “The 
Constitution is a compact to which the States were 
parties in their sovereign ckpacity ; now,’wheneyer 
’a compact is entered into by parties which aedenow- 
ledge no tribunal above their authority to de<;;ide in 
the last resort, each of them has a right to judge for 
itself in relation to^the nature, extent, anti obliga- 
tions of the instrument.” It is evident that a simi- 

<• 

lar doctrine destroys the ver^ basis of the Federal 
Constitution, and .brings back all the evils of the 
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to ^ve had | safe deuieiance. 

• ■ Viheu South Carolina perceived t|iat Congress 
tamed a deaf ear -to its remonstrances, it threatened 
to apply the doctrine of'nullificsittion to Ihe Federal 
Tariff bill. •Congress persisj^ in • it|^ former sy- 
stem ; and at len^h the storm brofe’e out. In the 
^course of 1832 the citizens of South Carolina' 
named a National Convention, to consult upon the 
extraordinary measures which they were called upon 
'to take ; and on the 24th |* ** Jovember of the same 
year, this C^vention promulgated a law, under the 
form of a decree, which annulled the Federal law 

c 

of the Tari^, forbade the levy of the imposts which 
that law comipands, and refused to recognise the 
appeal which might be made to the Federal courts 
of law*. ^ This decree was only to be put in execu- 

* That is to say, tKb majority of the people ; for the opposite 
party, called the Union party, always formed a very strong and 
actire minority. ^ Carolina may contain about 47,00$ electors ; 
30,000 were in favour of nullification, and 17,000 opposed to it. , 

• This decree was preceded by a Report of the Committee by 
which it was framed, oontainiug the explanation of the motives 
and objeef of the law. The following passage occurs in it, p.<34., 

** When the rights resented by the Constitution to the diiFerent 
States are deliberately^ violated, it is the duty and the right of 
those States tq interfere, in order to check the progress of the 
evil, to resist usurpation, and to maintain, within their respective 
limits, those powers and privileges whiQh belong to them as in- 
dependent swereign States, If they were destitute erf this right, 
they would not be sovereign. Sduth Carolina declares that she 
acknowledges no tribunal upon earth above her authority. JShe 
has indeed entered jnto a solernn compact •of union with the other 



tion, in the ftisu||g ponth of Febni|r]m anJ it yfiaa 
intimated, that i^ Congrfess modified the TarifiT be- 
fore that period, South Carolina might be Lgiduced • 
to proceed no* fiirther with her, menaces ; an-^ ,a, 
vague desire was afterwards? expressed of submit- 
ting the .questioQi to aa .extraordinary Assembly of « 
all the* confederate States. ^ . 

In the mean time South Carolina armed her ihi- 
litia, and prepared for war. But Congress, which 
had slighted ita suppliant subjects, listened to their 
complaints as soon as they were found to have taken • 
up arras'. A law was passed, 5y whicl^ the TariflT 
duties were to be progressively reduced for ten 
years, until they were brought so low as not to ex- 
ceed the amount of supplies necessary to the Go- 
vernment*. Thus Congress completely abandoned 
the principle of the Tariff ; and substituted a mere 
fiscal impost to a system of protective duties*. ,The 


States ; but she demands, and will exercise, the right of putting 
^ her own construction upon it ; and when this coinpact is violated 
by her sister States, and by the Government which they have 
created, she is determined to avail herself of the unquestionable^ 
right of j'Adging what is the extent of the infraction, an^ what 
are the measures best fitted to obtain justice.’* * • 

‘ Congress was finally decided to take this step by the con- 
duct of the powerful State of Virginia, whose legislature blFered 
to serve as a mediator between the Union '’and South Carolina. 
Hitherto the latter State had appeared to be entirely alJandoned, 
even by the States which had joined in her remonstrances. 

^ This law was passed on th#2nd March, 1833. 

^ 'Piis bill was brought in by Mr. Clay, and it passed in four 
days through both Houses of Congresfi, by an immense majority. 
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Gk>y!ernment>Qf the Union, in^r^ conceal its 
defeat^ had recpurse to an expedient which is very 
' much ip vogue with feeble governments. It yielded 
^ point ^ facto,, hut it remained inflexible upon 
the principles in question ; and whilst Congress was 
.altering the Tariff law, it p^ssed^ ano^hei^ bill, by 
which the President ^as invested wit'n*extraordinary 
powers, ei^bling him to overcome by force a resis- 
tance which was then no longer to be apprehended. 

Sut South Carolina did not consent to leave the 
Union in the enjpyment ofii these scanty trophies of 
success : ^ same national Convention which had 
annulled the Tariff bill, met again, and accepted 
the p®Qffared concession : but at the same time it 
declared its unabated perseverance in the doctrine 
of nullification ; and to prove what it said, it an- 
nulled the law investing the President with extra- 
ordinary powers, although it was very certain that 
the clauses of that law w'ould never be cafried into 
effect. 

Almost ah the controversies of^which I have been 
speaking haye taken place under the Presidency 
,of General Jackson ; and it cannot be denied Jhat 
in the question of the Tariff he has supported the 
claims of the Union with vigour and with skill. I 
am however of opinion that the conduct of the in- 
dividual who now represents the Federal Govern- 
ment, may be reckoned a^ one of the dangers which 
threaten its continuance. 

Some persons in Europe have formed an opinion 



of the possible iiiflimce of «General* Jackson up^n 
the affairs of his country, which appears highly ex* 
travagant to tj^ose who have 'seen more of the sub- * 

ject. We • have been told that General Jackson 

• - . 1 * 

has won.sTipdry bdttles, that he^ is an energetic 
man, pron^ by ndture; and by. habit t5 the use of* 
force, covetous *of poifrer, and a despot by ts^te. 
All this may perhaps be true ; but th^' inferences 
which have been drawn from these truths are ex- 
ceedingly erroneous. It has been imagined that 
General Jackson is bent on estahlishing a dictator- 
ship in America, on introducing a military spirit, 
and on giving a degree of influence to the c«itral 
authority which cannot but be dangeroui lo pro- 
vincial liberties. But in America, the time for 
similar undertakings, and the age for men of this 
kind is not yet come : if General Jackson bad en- 
tertained a hope of exercising his authority in* this 
manner, he would infallibly have forfeited his po- 
litical station, and compromised his life; accord- 
*ingly he has not been so imprudent as to make any 
such attempt. . ' , 

. jRar from wishing to extend the Federal po.wer,* 
the President belongs to the party which is d<»i- 
rous of limiting thsfi: power to the bare and prScise 
letter of the Constitution, and which nevei;puts a 
construction upon that act, favourable to the Gow 
vemment of the Union ; far from standing forth as 
the ohampion of centralization. General Jackson is 
the agent of all the* jealousies of the States ; and 

2 k 2 . . 
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hetWas placed in the loffty station he occupies, by 

the passions of the people which are most opposed 
* 6 

to the central Government. It is ^y perpetually 
flattering these passions, that he maintains his sta- 
tion and his popularity. Gendral Jackson is the 
'slave of the majority : he yields*tq its.wisljes, its 
propensities, and its demands ; say rather, that he 
anticipates Wd forestalls them. 

Whenever the governments of the States come 

into collision with that of the Uniod, the President 
♦ 

is generally the firs^ to question his own rights : he 
almost always outstrips the legislature ; and when 
the extent of the Federal Power is controverted, lie 
takes 'parfj as it were, against himself ; he conceals 
hisofficial interests, and extinguishes his own natural 
inclinations. Not indeed that he is naturally weak 
or hostile to the Union ; for when tlie majority de- 
cided against the claims of the partisans of nullifi- 
cation, he put himself at its head, asserted the doc- 
trines which* the nation held, distinctly and ener- 
getically, and was the .first to recommend forcible 
measure? : but Genera) Jackson appears to me, if 
I may. use the American expressions, to be a Fede- 
ralist by taste, and a Republican by calculation. 

General Jackson stoops to gain the favour of the 
majority ; but when he feels that his popularity is 
secure, he overthrows all obstacles in the pursuit 
of the objects which the ‘^community apprpves, or 
of those which it does not look upon with a jealous 
eye. He is supported by a power with which his 
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predecessors were unacquapted ; asi,d*he tramples 
on his personal enemies wherever they cross Ws 
path, with a hjcility which no* former President ever* 
enjoyed ; he takes upon himself the responsibility 
of measufes which no one, before him, would have 
ventured* tp'attefapt; he even treats*'*the; national* 
representatives ^ith disdain, approaching to inAilt; 
he puts his Veto upon the laws of Congress, and 
frequently neglects to reply to that powerful body. 
He is a favourtte who sometimes treats his master 
roughly. The power of Generjil Jackson perpetu- * 
ally increases ; but that of the President declines :* 
in his hands the Federal Government is s^j'ong, 
but it will pass enfeebled into the handst)f*his suc- 
cessor. 

1 am strangely mistaken, if the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States be not constantly losing 
strength, retiring gradually from public affairs, and 
narrowing its circle of action more and more. It 
is naturally feeble, but it now abandons even its pre- 
• tensions to strength. On t^e other hand, I thought 
that I remarked a more lively sense of indepen- 
.dence, and a more decided attachment to provin- 
cial government, in the States. The Union ’is to 
subsist, but to subsist as a shadow ; it is io be 
strong in certain cases, and weak in all others ; in 
time of warfare, it is to be able to concentrate all 
the forces of the nation and all the resources of 
the. country in its hands ; and in time of peace its 
existence is to her scarcely .perceptible : as if this 
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de1l»iUty and yigour were natural or pos- 
^e. . i 

' ■ do not foresee anything for the present which 
may be able to check^this general impulse of public 
c^inion : the causes" in which it Originated do not 
‘cease to ondirate witlj the same efifect, ' The change 
wilt therefore 'go on, and it may bd predicted that, 
unless'^ some extraordinary event occurs, the Go- 
vernment of tlie Union will grow weaker and 
weaker every day. * 

I think, however* that the period is still remote, 
at which the Federal Power will be entirely extin- 
guished by its inability, to protect itself and to 
maintain *peace in the Jiountry. The Union is 
sanctioned by the manners and desires of the peo- 
ple ; its results are palpable, its benefits visible. 
When il; is perceived that the weakness of the Fe- 
deraPCovernment compromises the existence of the 
Union, I do not doubt that a re-action will take 
place witli a ^iew to increase its strength. 

The Government of .the United States is, of all ' 
tjie Federal Governments which have hitherto been 
established, the one which is most naturally des-% 
tined to act. As long as it is only indirectly as- 
sailed by the interpretation of its laws, and as long 
as its substance is not seriously altered, a change 
of opinion, an internal crisis, or a war, may restore 
all the vigour vhich it requires. The point which 
1 have been most anxious to put in a clear light is 
simply this : Many people, especially in France, 
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imagine that a change in ojpinion is<f omg cm in 
United States, which is favourable td a centraliaa* 
tion of powea in the hands of the President and the* 
Congress. ’ I ho||^ that a contrary tendency may 
distinctly be observed. 5o far is the Federal -Go- 
vernment fronj acquiring strength, an^fhona threat- 
ening the sovereignty of the States, ^ it grows 
older, that J maintain it to be growing wealcer and 
weaker, and that the sovereignty of the Union 
alone is in danger. Such are the facts which the 
present time discloses. The duture conceals the 
final result of this tendency, and the events which 
may check, retard, or accelerate the changes J have 
described ; but I do ncft*affect to be able toi^move 
the veil which hides them from our sight. 


OF THE REPUBLICAN INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AND WHAT THEIR CHANCES»OF DURATION 
ARE. 

^ Union is accidental, — The republican institutions have more 

jirospect of permanence. — A republic for the jiresehl the na- 
tural state of the Anglo-Americans. — Reason of this. — In or- 
der to destroy it, all the laws must be changed at thl same 
time, and a great alteration take place in manners. — Difficul- 
ties experienced by the Americans in creating an aristocracy. 

The dismemberment of \he Union, by the introduc- 
tion of war into the heart of those States which 
are now confederate, with Standing armies, a die- 
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ta4:(^hip, and>ti heavy taxation, might, eventually, 

compromise the fate of the republican institutions. 

But we ought not to confound the future prospects 

of the republic with .those of ^he Union. The 

Union is an accident, which will only lasfc-as long 
' * *■ 

-as circ\imstances are favourable to .its «xlistence ; 
but a republican form of Government seems to me 
to be the natural state of the Americans j which no- 
thing but the continued action of hostile causes, 
always acting in the same direction, could change 
into a monarchy. The Union exists principally in 
the law which formed it ; one revolution, one 
change in public opinion, might destroy it for ever ; 
but thU’republic has a much deeper foundation to 
rest upon. 

What is understood by republican government 
in the tlnited States, is the slow and (juiet action 
of society upon itself. It is a regular state of things 
really founded upon the enlightened will of the peo- 
ple. It is a Kionciliatory government under which 
resolutions are allowed .time to ripen ; and in wliich 
they are .deliberately discussed, and executed with 
mature judgement. The republicans in the Ufti-- 
ted States set a high value upon morality, respect 
reUgfous beUef, and acknowledge the existence of 
rights. J'hey profess to think that a people ought to 
be moral, religious, and temperate, in proportion as 
it is free. What is called the republic in the United 
States, is the tranquil rule of the majority, which 
after having bad time tb examine itself, and to give 
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proof of its existence, is th; common 'source of |U 
the powers of the State. But the power of the ma- 
jority is not* of itself unlimited. In the moral* 
world humanity, justice, and^ reason enjoy an undis- 
puted supremacy ;* in the political world vested 
rights.arh treatedf with no less deference. The ma-* 
jority recognises these 'two barriers ; and if it now 
and then overstep them, it is because, like indivi- 
duals, it has passions, and like them, it is prone 
to do what is* wrong, whilst it discerns what is 
right. • 

But the demagogues of Europe have made strange 
discoveries. A republic is not, according to Uiem, 
the rule of the majority, as has hitHerIf been 
thought, but *the rule of those who ’are strenuous 
partisans of the majority. It is not the people 
who preponderates in this kind of government, but 
those who are best versed in the good qiialitfes of 
the people. A happy distinction, which allows 
men to act in the name of nations without consult- 
ing them, and to claim their gratitude whilst their 
rights are spurned. A republican government, 
mdreover, is the only one which claims the sight 6f 
doing whatever it chooses, and despising what 
men have hitherto respected, from the highest 
moral obligations, to the vulgar rules of pommon 
sense. It had heed supposed, until our time, that 
despotism was odious, ifhder whatever form it ap- 
peared. But it is a discovery of modem days that 
there are such things as Ibgitimate tyranny and 
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hply injustice^,** provided they are exercised in the 
name of the people. 

Tlie ideas which the Americans « have adopted 
respecting the republican form of government, ren- 
der it easy for them to live under it, and ensure its 
‘dufration. ff, in their country, fliis form' be often 
practicaliy bad, at least it is theoretically good ; 
and, in the end, the people always acts in confor- 
mityijo it. 

It was impossible, at the foundation of the States, 
and it would still he difficult, to establish a central 
administration in America. The inhabitants are 
dispersed over too great a space, and separated by 
too mahy'natural obstacles, for one man to under- 
take to direct the details-of their existence. Ame- 
rica is therefore pre-eminently the country of pro- 
vincial and municipal government. To this cause, 
which was plainly felt by all the Europeans of the 
New World, the Anglo-Americans added several 
others peculiar to themselves. 

At the time of the settlement of the North Ame- 
rican colpnies, municipal liberty had already pene- 
trated. into the laws as well as the manners of the 
English, and the emigrants adopted it, not only as 
a nehessary tiling, but as a benefit which they knew 
bow to appreciate. We have already seen the man- 
ner in which the Colonies were'founded: every pro- 
vince, and almost every district, was peopled sepa- 
rately by men who ifpre strangers to each other, or 
who associated vrith vfery different purposes. The 
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English settlers in the Ujiited SUHbSs, therefore, 
early perceived that they were divided into .a great 
number of sqpiall and distinct communities whiclf 
belonged to no common centre ; and that it was 
needful 4or each of*these little communities to tadce 
care 9 f rts.own jeSairs, since there dic^ot appear td 
be any central Authority which was naturally bound 
and easily enabled to provide for them. Thus, the 
nature of the country, the manner in wh^ the 
British ColonJfes were founded, the habits of the first 
emigrants, in short everything* united to promote,* 
in an extraordinary degree, municipal and provin- 
cial liberties. ^ , 

In the United States, therefore, the ihaS^ of the 
institutions of the country is essentially republican ; 
and in order permanently to destroy the laws which 
form the basis of the republic, it would be rifecessary 
to abolish all the laws at once. At the preserft day, 
it would be even more difiicult for a party to succeed 
in founding a monarchy in the United States, than 
for a set of men to proclaim that France should 
henceforward be a republic. Royalty would not 
•firfd a system of legislation prepared for it^ before- 
hand ; and a monarchy would thrai exist, really 
surrounded by republican institutions. The*mon- 
archical principle would likewise have great dif- 
ficulty in penetrating into the manners of the 
Americans. • 

In the United States, the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple is not an isolated doctrine bearing no relation 
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]to the prevafiipg manners and ideas of the people : 

it may, on the contrary, he regarded as the last 
4ink of a chain of opinions which binds the whole 
Anglo-American world. That Providence has given 
to every human being* the degree of region ne- 
cessary to dfrect himself in the affairs which in- 
terefet him exclusively ^ such is thfe grand maxim 
upon whic h civil and political society rests in the 
United States. The father of a family applies it 
to his children ; the master to his ‘ servants ; the 
township to its officers ; the province to its town- 
ships ; the State to the provinces ; the Union to 
the S,tates .- and when extended to the nation, it 
becomes the doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people. 

Thus, in the United States the fundamental 
jirinciplb of the republic is the same which governs 
the g*eater part of human actions ; republican no- 
tions insinuate themselves into all the ideas, opi- 
nions, and habits of the Americans, whilst they are 
formally recognised by the legislation : and before 
this legislation can be altered the whole comniu- 
nity must undergo very serious changes. In the 
United States, even the religion of most of the 
citizens is republican, since it submits the truths 
of the other world tck private judgement : as in po- 
litics the care of its temporal interests is abandoned 
to the good sense of the people. Thus every man 
is allowed freely to take that road which he thinks 
will lead him to heaven ; just as the law permits 
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every citizen to have the right of Q^^Gbsing his *go-^ 
vernment. . ’ 

It is evident that nothing but a long series of 
events, all haVing the same tendency, can substi- 
tute for., this combination "of laws, opinions, and 
manners, ,a*masfe of opposite opini&ns, manners, 
and laws. * ’ . • 

If republican principles are to perish in America, 
they can only yield after a laborious social process, 
often interrupted, and as often resumed ; they will 
have many apparent revivals, and will not become*, 
totally extinct until an entirely new people shall 
have succeeded to that which now exists. Now, 
it must be admitted that there is no symptom or 
presage of th^ approach of such a revolution. There 
is nothing more striking to a person newly arrived 
in the United States, than the kind of tumultuous 
agitation in which he finds political society* The 
laws are incessantly changing, and at first sight it 
seems impossible that a people so variable in its 
desires should avoid adopting, within a short space 

of time, a completely new form of government. 

* • * 

. Ssch apprehensions are, however, premature ; the 
instability which affects political institutions is of 
two kinds, which ought not to be confounded : the 
first, which modifies secondasy laws, is not incom- 
patible with a very settled state of society ; the 
other shakes the very foundations of the Constitu- 
tion, and attacks the fundamental principles of le- 
gislation ; this species of instability is always fol- 
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Io#ed by troubjjes and revolutions, and the nation 
which puffers under it, is in a state of violent 
transition. 

^ Experience shows that these two kinds of legis- 
lative "instability have no necessary connexj,on ; for 
they have be^n found united or separate,, according 
to times and circumstances. The hrst is common 
in the United States, but not the second : the 
Americans often change their laws, but the foun- 
dation ^f the Constitution is respected. 

' In” our days the ^ republican principle rules in 
America, as the monarchical principle did in France 
under ,^Louis XIV. The French of that period were 
not onlyfriends of the monarchy, but they thought 
it impossible to put anythipg in its place ; they re- 
ceived it as we receive the rays of the sun and the 
return of the seasons. Amongst them, the royal 
poweri^had neither advocates nor opponents. In 
like manner does the republican Government exist 
in America, without contention or opposition ; 
without proofs and arguments, bj' a tacit agree- 
ment, a sort of consensus universalis. It is, how- 
ever, my opinion that by changing their admini- 
strative forms as often as they do, the inhabitants 
of the* 'United States compromise the future stabi- 
lity of their Government. 

It may be apprehended that-men, perpetually 
thwarted in their designs by the mvitability of the 
legislation, will learn to look upon republican in- 
stitutions as an inconvenient form of society ; the 
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eyil resulting from the instability of^ the secondary 
enactments, might then raiSe a doubt as to the Ma- 
ture of the fundamental principles of the Constitu.* 
tion, and indirectly bring about a revolution j but,, 
this epoch is still v§ry remote. 

It may, however, be foreseen even nbw, that when., 

d • • n' 

the Americans #lose tlieir i^epublican institutions, 
they will speedily arrive at a despotic Govenunent, 
without along interval of limited monarchy. Mon- 
tesquieu remarked, that nothing is more absolute 
than the authority of a prince who hnmediately * 
succeeds a republic, since the powers which had 
fearlessly been entrusted to an elected magistrate, 
are then transferred to an hereditary .soverei^. 
This is true in 'general,^ but it is more peculiarly 
applicable to a democratic republic. In the United 
States, the^ magistrates are not elected bya parti- 
cular class of citizens, but by the majority of the 
nation ; they are the immediate representatives of 
the passions of the multitude ; and as they arc 
wholly dependent upon its pleasure, they excite 
neither hatred nor fear : hence, as I have already 
shpwn, very little care has been taken to limit their 
influence, and they are left in possession of a' vast 
deal of arbitrary power. This stete of things has 
engendered habits which would outlive itself ; the 
American magistrate would retain his power, but 
he would cease to be responsible for the exercise 
of it ; and it is impossible to say what bounds 
could then be set to tyranny. 
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Som'e of 4>ur European politicians expect to see 
aA aristocracy arise in ‘ America, and they already 
, predict the exact period at which it will be able to 
^ assume the reins of government. I have previously 
observed, and I repeat my ass£;rtion,“that the pre- 
„sent tendeney of American society appear^ to me 
^o become more and' more democratic. ' Neverthe- 

u 

less, I do not assert that the Americans will not, 
at some future time, restrict the circle of political 
rights in their country, or confiscate those rights 
* to the advantage of a single individual ; but I can- 

* t ** 

not imagine that they will ever bestow the exclusive 
exercise of them upon a privileged class of citizens, 
or, in other words, that they will ever found an 
aristocracy. . 

An aristocratic body is composed of a certain 
number of citizens, who, without being very far 
remoyed from the mass of the people, are, never- 
theless, permanently stationed above it : a body 
which it is easy to touch, and diflicult to strike ; 
with which the people are in daily contact, but 
with which they can never conrbine. Nothing can 
ife imagihed more contrary to nature and to Jhe 
secret propensities of the human heart, thai! a 
subjection of this kind ; and men, who are left to 
follow theif own bent, will always prefer the arbi- 
trary power of a king to the regular administration 
of an aristocracy. Aristocratic institutions cannot 
subsist without laying down the inequality of men 
as a fundamental principle, as a. part and parcel of 
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the legislation, alFecting the conditipn erf the’hunmn* 
family as much as it afieefs that society ; 'bht 
these are tilings so repugnant to natural equity, 
that they can* only be extorted from men by 
straint. . ' 

I do not •thinly a single people cstn be quoteB,. 
since human society began to, exist, which has, by its^ 
own free will and by its own exertions, created aa 
aristocracy tvithin its o w n bosom. All the aristocra- 
cies of the Middle Ages were founded- by military 
conquest : the conqueror was the noble, the van- 
quished became the serf. Inequality was then im- 
posed by force ; and after it had been introduced into 
the manners of the country, it maintained its own' 
authority, and Vas sanctioned by the legislation. 
Communities have existed which were aristocratic 
from their earliest origin, owing to circumstances 
anterior to that event, and which became mois^ de- 
mocratic in each succeeding age. Such was the 
destiny of the Romans, and of the barbarians after 
them. But a people, having taken its rise in civi- _ 
Libation and democracy, which should gradually 
establish an inequality of co'nditions until it arrived 
at inviolable privileges and exclusive castes. Would 
be a novelty in the world ; and nothing intiniates 
that America is likely to furnish so sinj^lar an e:^r 
ample. 


VOL. II, 
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RE^LSpTIONS ON THE CAUSES <OF THE COMMB&CIAE 

PEOSPERITY O'F THE UNITED STATES. 

< 

rhe Amencans destined by nature to be a great maritime people. — 
« Extent of tbqir coasts. — ^Depth of their ports. — Size of their 
rivers, — ^The commercial superiority of the Anglo- Americans 
Ifiss attributable, howevc^r, ta physical circumstances than to 
moral and intellectual causes.— Reason of this opinion. — Fu- 
ture destiny of the Anglo-Americans as a con\mercial nation. 
— ^The dissolution of the Union would not check the maritime 
vigour of the States. — Reason of this. — Ati'glo-Americans will 
naturally simply the wants of the inhabitants of South Ame- 
rica. — They will be<^mc, like the English, the factors of a 
great portion of the world. 

The coast of the United States, from the Bay of 
Fundy to the Sabine River in the 'Gjilf of Mexico, 
is more than two thousand miles in extent. These 
shores' form an unbroken line, and they are all 
subject to the same Government. No nation in 
the world possesses vaster, deeper, or more secure 
ports for shipping than the Americans. 

The inhabitants of the United States constitute . 
a great civilized people, which fortune has placed 
in the diidst of an uncultivated country, at a^ di- 
stance of three thousand miles from the central point 
of oivilization. . America consequently stands in 
daily need of European trade. The Americans 
will, no doubt, ultimately succeed in producing or 
manufacturing at home ipost of the articles which 
they require ; but the two continents can never he 
independent of each. other, so numerous «re the 
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natural ties which exist between fheir^wants, their 

• * *- 

ideas, their habits, and their manne)^. . • ’ 

The Union produces peculiar commodities which 
are now becotne necessary to us, but which cannot 
be cultivated, or can only be raised at an enormou# 
expense'j'upon tlje soil of Europe. The AmericiRi| 
only <ionsiimeivsmall, portion of this produce, .an#* 
they are willing to sell us the rest. - Europe is there- 
fore the market of America, as America is the mar- 
ket of Europe^ and maritime commerce is no less 
necessary to enable the inhabitants of the United. 
States to transport their raw nfaterials to the ports 
of Europe, than it is to enable us to supply them 
with our manufactured produce. The Ui^ite^ States 
were therefore necessarily reduced to the alternative 
of increasing (he business of other maritime nations 
to a great extent, if they had themselves declined 
to enter into commerce, as the Spaniards of Mexico 
have hitherto done ; or, in the second place, of 
becoming one of the first trading powers of the 
globe. * 

The Anglo-Americans have always displayed a 
very decided taste for the sea. The Declaration df 
Independence broke the commercial restUetious 
which united them to England, and gave a fresh and 
powerful stimulus to their maritime genius. Ever 
Since that time, the shipping of the Unioft has in- 
creased in almost the same rapid proportion as the 
number of its inhabitants. The .\inericans them- 
selves now transport to their own sliores nine tenths 

2 F 2 
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pf the European* produce which they consume’. 
Arid they also wing three quarters of the exports 
pf the New World t© the European consumer*. 
The ships of the United States fill-*the docks of 
Havre and of Liverpool*; whilst, the number of En- 
glfsh and French vessels which are to. be* seen at 
New York is comparatively small*,. ' 

Thus, not only does the American merchant face 
the competition of his own countrymen, but he even 
supports that of foreign nations in their own ports 
• with success. This is readily explained by tlie fact 
that the vessels of fhe United States can cross the 
seas at a cheaper rate than any other vessels in the 


‘ The total value of goods imported during the year which 
ended on the SOih September 1832, was 101,129,266 dollars. 
The value of the cargoes of foreign vessels did not amount to 
10,731,039 dollars, or about one tenth of the entire sum. 

^ The value of goods exported during the same year amounted 
to 87,176,943 dollars ; the value of goods exported by foreign 
vessels amounted to 21,036,183 dollars, or about one quarter of 
the whole sum, (Williams's Register, 1833, p. 398.) 

^ llie tonnage of the vessels w'hich entered all the ports of the 
Union in the years 1829, 183C, and 1831. amounted U) 3,307,719 
tons, of which 544,571 tons were foreign vessels; they stood 
therefore to the American vessels in a ratio of about 16 to 100. 
(National Calendar, 1833, p. 304.) The tonnage of the English 
vessels which entered the ports of London, Liverj^ool, and Hull, 
in thd* years 1820, 1^26, and 1831, amounted to 443,800 tons. 
'I'he foreign vessels which entered the same ports during the same 
yeatis amounted to 159,431 tons, llie ratio betw’cen them wife 
therefore about 36 to 100. (Coinp&ion to the Alnumac, 1834, 
]L 169.) In the year 1 832 the hatio between the foreign and 
British ships wluch entered the ports of Great Britain was 29 to 
100 . 
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vrorld. As long as. the mercantile*ihlpping of dhb 
United States preserves this;, superiority, it will not 
only retain what it has acquired, but it will con- 
stantly increase in prosperity. 

It is ‘difii 9 ult to say for what reason the Ameri- 
cans can trade /it a , lower rate than other nati/}ns ; 
and one is ad first led to attribute this circutnstqp'ce 
to the physical or natural advantaiges which are 
within their reach ; but this supposition is erroneous, 

. The American vessels cost almost as much to build, 
as our own'; they are not better built, and they * 
generally last for a shorter time. The pay of the 
American sailor is more considerable than the pay 
on board European ships ; which is proved by the 
great numbei' of Europeans who are to be met with 
in the merchant-vessels of the United States. But 
1 am of opmion, that the true cause of their superi- 
ority must not be soughl for in physical advantages, 
but that it is wholly attributable to their moral and 
intellectual qualities. * 

The following comparison will illustrate my 
meaning. During the campaigns of the Revolution 
'the French introduced a new system of tactics into 
the art of war, which perplexed the oldest generals, 
and very nearly destroyed the most ancient monar- 
chies in Europe. They undertook (what had never 
before been atternpted,) to make shift without a 

* Materials are, generally speaking, less expensive in America 
than in Europe, but the price of labour is much higher. 
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ntimbeT of thih^' which had always been hfekl to be 
indispensable in warfare ; they required novel ex- 
ertions on the part of their troops, which no civi- 
lized nations had ever tliought of ; they Schieved 
great actions in. an incredibly short. spa^e off time ; 
and they risked human life withoiij; -hesitation,. to 
obtain the object in view. ' Ihe French had less 
money and fewer men than their enemies ; their 
resources were infinitely inferior ; nevertheless they 
were constantly victorious, until their adversaries 
chose to imitate theif example. 

The Americans have introduced a similar system 
into their commercial speculations ; and they do 
for cheapness what the French did. for conquest. 
The European sailor navigates with prudence ; he 
only sets sail when the weather is favourable ; if an 
unforeseen accident befalls him, he puts into port ; 
at nigfet he furls a portion of his canvas ; and when 
the whitening billows intimate the vicinity of land, 
he checks his 'way, and takes an observation of the 
sun. But the American neglects these precautions 
and braves these dangers. He weighs anchor in 
the midst of tempestuous gales ; by night and hy. 
day he spreads his sheets to the wind ; he repairs 
as he goes along such damage as his vessel may 
have sustained from the storm ; and when he at last 
approaches the term of his voyage, he darts onward 
to the shore as if he already descried a port. The 
Americans are often shipwrecked, but no trader 
crosses the seas so rapidly. And as they perform 
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the same distance in a shorter time^, tjiey dan per-, 
form, it at a cheaper rate. • * , * 

The European touches several times at different, 
ports in the bourse of a long voyage ; he loses a 
good deal of preciq,us time In making the harbour, 
or in waiting for p favourable wind tcf leave it ; and. 
he pays daily dues to. be ajldwed to remain there. 
The American starts from Boston to go to purchase 
tea in China : he arrives at Canton, stays there a 
few days, and ihen returns. In less than two years 
he has sailed as far as the entire circumference of • 
the globe, and he has seen land but once. It is 
true that during a voys^e of eight or ten months he 
has drunk brackish water, and lived upon.sak meat * 

that he has befen in a continual contest with the 

« 

sea, with disease, and with a tedious existence ; 
but, upon his return, he can sell a pound of his tea 
for a halfpenny less than the English merchant, 
and his purpose is accomplished. 

I cannot better explain my meaning than by say- 
ing that the Americans affect a sort of heroism in 
their manner of trading. But the European mer- 
clyant will always find it very difficult tb imitafe 
his American competitor, who, in adopting the 
system which I have just described, follows not 
only a calculation of his gain, but ah impulse of 
his nature. 

Tlie inhabitants of the United States are subject 
to all the wants and all the desires which result 
from an advanced .stage of civilization, but as they 
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<ard noi sunro^inded by a community admirably 
ad&pte^, like tliat of Europe, to satisfy their wants, 
•they are often obliged to procure for themselves the 
various articles which education and habit have ren- 
dered necessaries. In* America it sometinjes hap- 
«pens that the same individual tills his* held, builds 
his dwelling, Contrives, his tools, itiakes his shoes, 
anfi weaves the coarse stuff of which his dress is 
composed. This circumstance is prejudicial to the 
excellence of the work ; but it powerfully contri- 
' butes to awaken the intelligence of the workman. 
Nothing tends to materialize man, and to deprive 
his work of the faintest trace of mind, more than ex- 
treme division of labour. In a country like Ame- 
rica, where men devoted to special oecupations ai-e 
rare, a long apprenticeship cannot be required 
from any one who embraces a profession. The 
Americans therefore change their means of gaining 
a livelihood very readily; and they suit their occu- 
pations to the exigencies of the moment, in the 
manner most profitable to themselves. Men are 
to be met with who have successively been barri- 
sters, farfners, merchants, ministers of the Gospel, 

if 

and physicians. If the American be less perfect in 
each reraft than the European, at least there is 
scarcely any trade with which he is utterly unac- 
quainted. His capacity is more general, and the 
circle of his intelligence is fjnlarged. 

The inhabitants of the United States are neyer 
fettered by the axioms of their profession ; they 
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escape from all the prejudices* of their, pregent 
station ; they are not mor^ attached to one lin$ 
operation than to another ; Jhey are not mote prone 
to employ aiu old method than a new one ; they 
have no rooted habits, and,they easily shake off the 
influenoe which the habits of othe^ nations might 
exercise upon ttieir minds, from a conviction that 
their country is unlike an^ other, and that it^ si- 
tuation is without a precedent in the world. Ame- 
rica is a land of wonders, in which everything is in 
constant motion, and every movement seems an 
improvement. The idea of novelty is there indis- 
solubly connected with the idea of amelioration. 
No natural boundary seems to be set to the'effoils 
of man ; and "lyhat is* not yet done is only* what he 
has not yet attempted to do. 

This perpetual change which goes on in the 
United States, these frequent vicissitudes of fortune, 
accompanied by such unforeseen fluctuatums in 
private and in public wealth, serve to keep the 
minds of the citizens in a perpetual state of feverish 
agitation, which admirably invigorates their exer- 
tions, and keeps them in a state of exciteiqent above 
the ordinary level of mankind. The whole .life* of 
an American is passed like £l game of chance, a re- 
volutionary crisis, or a battle. As thq same Causes 
are continually in operation throughout the coun- 
try, they ultimately impart au irresistible impulse 
to the national character. The American, taken as 
a chance specimen of lus countrymen, must then 
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be ^ map. of singular warmth in hi^ desires, enter- 
prising, fond of'adventn/re, and above all of inno- 
viltion. ’ The same bent is manifest in all that he 
does ; he introduces it into his political laws, his re- 
ligious doctrines, his tlvsories of social oeconomy, 
and bis domestk; occupations ; he bears, it with him 
in the depth of the back woods, as, well 'as in the 
bu^ness of the city. It is this same passion, ap- 
plied to maritime commerce, which makes him the 
cheai>est and the quickest trader in the world. 

, As long as the sailors of the United States retain 
tl^se inspiriting advantages, and the practical supe- 
riority which they derive from them, they will not 
only cbntinue to supply the wants of the producers 
and consumers of their own country, but they will 
tend more and more to become, like 'the English, 
the factors of all other peoples'. This prediction 
has already begun to be realised ; we perceive that 
the American traders are introducing themselves 
as intermediate agents in the commerce of several 
European nations* ; and America will offer a still 
wider field to their enterprise. 

It mustmot be supposed that English vessels are exclusively 
employed* in transporting foreign produce into England, or 
British produce to foreign countries: at tie present day the 
merchaat shipping of England may be regarded in the light of a 
vast system of fiublic conveyances, ready to serve all the produ- 
cers of the Vorld, and to open communications between all peo- 
ples. The maritime genius of the Americans prompts them to 
enter into competition with the English. 

^ Part of the commerce of the Mediterranean is already carried 
on by American vessels. ^ 
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The great colonies which were f(fl|i?de(l in Sojitfi 
America by the Spaniards a^d the Portuguese have 
since become empires. Civil war and oppres- 
sion now lay waste those ej^tensive regions. Popu- 
lation does^ not increase, and the ^inly-scattered 
inhabitants ace too much absorbed in the cares of 
self-defence even to attemipt any amelioration of 
their condition. Such, however, will not always 
be the case. ^ Europe has succeeded by her own 
efforts in piercing the gloom of the Middle Ages 
South America has the samo Christian laws and* 
Christian manners as we have ; she contains all 
the germs of civilization which have grown nmid^t 
the nations of Europe or their offsets, added to the 
advantages to be derived from our example ; why 
then should she always remain uncivibzed ? It is 
clear that* the question is simply one of time ; at 
some future period, which may be more or less re- 
mote, the inhabitants of South America will con- 
stitute flourishing and enlightened nations. 

But when the Spaniards ’and Portuguese of South 
America begin to feel the, wants commoQ to all ci- 
* vilized nations, they will still be unable K) ^satisfy 
those wants for themselves ; as the youngest chil- 
dren of civilization, they must perforpe adinit the 
superiority of their elder brethren. They will be 
agriculturists loi% before they succeed in manu- 
factures or commerce, dnd they will require the me- 
diation of strangers to exchange their produce be- 
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Beas foi^ Vi'ose articles for which a demand 
will begin to be felt. 

It is unquestionable that the Am^icans of the 
North will one day supgly the wants of the Ameri- 
cans of the Soqth. Nature has placed thei»in con- 
tiguity ; and has furnished the former with every 
means of h nowing and ajppreciating those demands, 
of establishing a permanent connexion with those 
States, and of gradually filling their markets. The 
merchant of the United States caul^ only forfeit 
these natural advantages if he were very inferior to 
the merchant of Europe ; to whom he is, on the 
contrary, superior in several respects. The Ame- 
ricans o{ tlie United States already pxercise a very 
considerable moral influence upon alf the peoples 
of the New World. Tliey are the source of intel- 
ligence, and all the nations which inhabit the same 
continent are already accustomed to consider them 
as the most enlightened, the most powerful, and 
the most wealthy members of the great American 
family. All eyes are therefore turiied towards the 
Union j and the States of which that body is com- 
posed the models which the other communities 
try to imitate, to the best of their power : it is from 
the Uhited S.tates that they borrow their politic^ 
principles, and their laws. 

The Americans of the United'- States stand in 
precisely the same position \vdth regard to the peo- 
ples of South America as their fathers, the English, 
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occupy with regard to the Italians ^ tlje S^aniaPds^ 
the Portuguese, and all diose nati^ons of EurhpC 
which receive their articled of daily consumption 
from Englan'B, because they are less advanced in 
civilization and trade. Eifgland is at this time the 
natural, emporium of almost all thd nations which 
are within its* reach ; ..the American Union wiliper- 
form the same part in the other hemisphere ; *4nd 
every community which is founded, or which pro- 
spers in the New World, is founded and prospers 
to the 
If tl 

of the States which now compose it would un- 
doubtedly he checked for a time ; butdhis conse- 
quence would be less perceptible than is generally 
supposed. It is evident that whatever may happen, 
the commercial States will remain united. They 
are all contiguous to each other ; they have iden- 
tically the same opinions, interests, and manners ; 
and they are alone competent to form a very great 
maritime power. Even if the South of the Union 
were to become independent of the North, it would 
8t;ll require the services of those States?. 1 have 
already observed that the South is not a commer- 
cial country, and nothing intimates that it isiikely 
to become so. The Americans of the ‘South Of the 
United States wiU therefore be obliged, for a long 
time to come, to have Recourse to strangers to ex- 
port their produce, and to supply them with the 
commodities which are requisite to satisfy their 


advantage of the Anglo-Americans, 
le Union were to be dissolved, the commerce 



vabts. * But, the Kortlj^m States are a]a4oid)te(tiy 
ahlh to act as tlWr iotenuediate agents cheaper than 
any other mepchauts.* They will therefore retain 
that t employment, for cheapness is i&A sovereign 
law of commerce. National, clchms and national 
pr^diceaoaanot resist the inBueijceof hh'^pness. 
Nothing c^n he more yinilent.than th£ haired ^hich 
exkts between, the Americans of the United States 
and the English. But notwiths|anding these inimi- 
cal feelings, the Americans derive the greater part 
'of their manufactured commodities from England, 
because England supplies them at a cheaper rate 
than any other nation. Thus the increasing pro- 
sperity ,of , America turns, notwithstanding the 
grudges of the Americans, to the advantage of 
British manufactures. 

Reason shows and experience proves that no 
comrnprciai prosperity can be durable if it cannot 
be united, in case of need, to naval force. This 
truth is as well understood in the United States as 
it can be anywhere else : the Americans are already 
able to make their flag respected ; in a few years 
they #111 he able to make it feared. I am convinced 
that the dismemberment of the Union would not 
have, the effect, of diminishing the naval power of 
the Americans, but that it would powerfully contri- 
bute to increase it. At the present time the com- 
mercial States are connected with others which 
have not the same interests, and which frequently 
yield an unwilling consent to the increase of a ma- 
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ritaifte power by which the^ are baly^^hdiiectlyo^- 
ndited. If, on the contraiy , the cofttmerdal States 
of the Umon formed one independent nation, con)> 
merce would'become the foremost of their' nationsd 
interests I ' they would coasequendy be wilhng lo 
make yiky grea( sacrifices to project their shipping, 
and *notlung* would .prevent them firom pnrswmg 
their designs upon this point. > 

Nations, as well as men, almost always betray 
the most prominent features of their future destiny 
in their earliesr years. When 1 contemplate tho 
ardour with which the Anglo-Americans prosecute 
commercial enterprise, the advantages which be*- 
friend them, and the success of their undertakings, 
I cannot refrphi from believing that they will one 
day become the first maritime power of the globe. 
They are born to rule the seas, as the Romans were 
to conquer the world. 


CONCLUSION. 

I HAVE now nearly reached the close of my inquiry; 
hitherto, in speaking of the future destiny of the 
United States, I have endeavoured to divide my 
subject into distinct portions, in order to study each 
of them with more attention. My present object 
is to embrace the whole from one single point ; the 
remarks 1 shall make will be less detailed, but they 
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ijuli be ibore ^ure/ I perateive each obj@Bt4etc 
diftiincUy, but‘ t shall descry the prin&pal facta 
with more eertainty. * A traveller, who has just idt 
the walls of aa immense city, climbs the neighbour- 
ing hUl ; as he goes furdier off he loses s%ht of the 
meh whom he has so recently quitt|pd ; theif dwdl- 
ing8«are confused in a dense mass ; die can no lon- 
ge»<) distinguish the public squares, and he can 
scarcely trace out the great tho|oughfares ; but his 
eye has' less difficulty in following thftboundaries of 
<the city, and for the first time he seefe the shape of the 
vast whole. Such is the future destiny of the Bri- 
tish race in North America to my eye ; the details 
ot the stupendous picture are overhung with shade, 
bht I conc’eive.a clear idea of tlie entire subject. 

The territory now occupied or possessed by the 
United States of America forms about one twentieth 
part of the iiabitable earth. But extensive as these 
confines are, it must not be supposed that the Anglo- 
American race will always remain within them ; 
indeed, it has already far overstepped them. 

There was once a time at which we also might 
hive treated a great French nation in the Ameri- 
can wilds, to counterbalance the influence of the 
English upon the destinies of the New World. 
France formerly possessed a territory in North 
America, scarcely less extensive than the whole of 
Europe. The thretf greatest rivers of that conti- 
nent then flowed within her dominions. The In- 
dian tribes which dwelt, between »the mouth of the 
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St; t&e ileit{y)f the Musiss^pi^en! 

ttaaccostoilied to any other tongae %ut oura*; 
all [the European settl^enfs scattered over that 
immense regjbn recalled the traditions^of our coun- 
try. l^>aisbourg, Jdontmo^ency, Duquesne,^int- 
Louis, yinceimap, New, Orleans*, ,(foTr such were the 
names they bbre,) are words’ dear to France »atMl 
familiar to our ears. 

But a concourse circumstances, which it would 
be tedious to enumerate*, have deprived us of this 
magnificent inheritance. Wherever the French* 
settlers were numerically, ,weall and partiaUy esta- 
blished they have disappeared : those who remain 
are collected <yi a small extent of coun^,^and are 
now subject ^o* other laws. The 400,000 French 
inhabitants of Lowei; Canada constitute, at the 
present time, the remnant of an old nation lost in 

the midst of a new people. A foreign population 
• • • ^ 
is increasing around them unceasingly and on all 

sides, which already penetrates amongst the an- 
cient masters of the country, predominates in their 
cities, and corrupts their language. This popula- 
tion is identical with that 6f the United Stales ; 'it 
is “ therefore with truth that I asserted that tibe 
British race is not confined within the frontiers of 

* The foremost of these circumstances is, thaf nations %hich 
are accustomed to free institutions and municipal gp'\%niment are 
better able than any cTthers to found prosperous colonies. The 
habit of thlnHngj^and governing for oneself is indispensable in *a 
new country, where success necessarily depends, in a great mea- 
sure, upbn the individijal e^^^rtions of the settlers. 

VOL. II. 2 a 
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t{ie ' Union, siac^ it , already extends to the North- 
east. » ^ *■ 

> To the North-west ’nothing is to be met with 
but a few insignificant Russian settlements ; but to 
the South-west, Mexico presents a barrier to the 
Anglo-Americans. ' Thus, the Spaniards and the 
Anglo-Americans are, properly speaking, the only 
two races which divide the possession of the New 
World. The limits of separation between them 
have been settled by a treaty ; but' although the 
‘conditions of that treaty are exceedingly favour- 
able to the Anglo-Americans, I do not doubt that 
they will shortly infringe this arrangement. Vast 
provinces, .extending beyond the frontiers of the 
Union towards Mexico, are still destitute of inha- 
bitants. The natives of the United States will 
forestall the rightful occupants of these solitary' 
region^. They will take possession of the soil, and 
establish social institutions, so that when the legal 
owmer arrives at length, he will find the wilderness 
under cultivation, and strangers quietly settled in 
the midst of his inheritance. 

‘ The lands of the New World belong to the first 
occupant, and they arc the natural reward of the 
swdftest pioneer. Even the countries which are 
already peopled will have some difliculty, in secu- 
ring themselves from this invasion. I have already 
alluded to what is taking place in the province of 
Texas. The inhabitants of the United States are 
perpetually migrating to Texas^ where they pur- 
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chase land; and althougli th^y ^'SoWorm to > the 
laws of the country, they {ire gradually founding 
the empire their own language and their own 
manners. The province oi^ Texas is still part of the 
Mexican dominioils, but it will sQon contain* no 
Mexicatis.: the same thing has occurred whenever 
the Anglo-Americans have' come into contact ^ith 
populations of a different origin. 

It cannot be denied that the British race has 
acquired an am^ycing preponderance over all the, 
other European races in the New World; and that ‘ 
it is very superior to them in civilization, in in- 
dustry, and in power. As long as it is only sur- 
rounded by desert or thinly-peopled countries, as 
long as it enedunters no dense populations upon its 
route, through which it cannot work its way, it 
will assuredly continue to spread. Tlie lines marked 
out by treaties will not stop it ; hut it will fever y- 
where transgress these imaginary barriers. 

The geographical position of the British race in 
the New World is peculiarly favourable to its rapid 
increase. Above its northern frontiers the icy re- 
gions of the Pole extend ; and a few degrees beldAV 
its southern confines lies the burning climate of 
the Equator. The Anglo- Araeridans are theidfore 
placed in the most temperate and habitable zone 
of the continent. ^ 

It is generally suppos-jd that the prodigious in- 
crease of population in the United States is poste- 
rior to their Declaration of Independence. But this , 
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irf an error : pil/pulation increased as rapidly 

under the colonial system as it does at the present 
day ; that is to say, it doubled in a|>out twenty- 
two years. But this proportion, which is now ap- 
plied to million/;, was then applied to thousands, of 
inhabitants ; and the same fact which was scarcely 
noticeable a century agO, is now evident to every 
observer. 

The British subjects in Canada, who are depend- 
ent on a king, augment and spread 'almost as ra- 
pidly as the British, settlers of the United States, 
who live under a republican Government. During 
tfee War of Independence, which lasted eight years, 
the populafion continued to increase without inter- 
mission in the same ratio. Although powerful In- 
dian nations allied with the English existed, at 
that tune, upon the western frontiers, the emigra- 
tion Westward was never checked. Whilst the 
enemy laid waste the shores of the Atlantic, Ken- 
tucky, the western parts of Pennsylvania, and the 
States of Vermont and, of Maine were filling with 
inhabitants. Nor did the unsettled state of the 
ConstitpCion, which succeeded the war, prevent 
the increase of the population, or stop its progress 
acr&oS the wilds: Thus, the difference of laws, 
the various conditions of peace and war, of order 
and of anarchy, have exercised no perceptible in- 
fluence upon the gradual development of the Anglo- 
Americans. This may be readily understood ; for 
^the fact is, that no causes are sufficiently general 
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to exercise a simultaneous infl^flce cnrer the whole 
of so extensive a territory. ^neSportioh of ttlfe 
country always offers a sure retreat from* the ca- 
lamities whifth afflict another part ; and however 
great may be the evil, the remedy which is at hand 
is greater still. , . • • ^ 

It must* not^then, .be imagined that the impulse 
of the British race in the New World can ^e,*ar- 
rested. 'Hie dismemberment of the Union, and the 
hostilities whjch might ensue, the abolition of re- 
publican institutions, and the tyrannical government 
which might succeed it, may 'retard this impulse, 
but they cannot prevent it from ultimately fulfilling 

the destinies to which that race is reserved. J^o 

• *► 

power upon „earth can close upon the emigrants 
that fertile wilderness which offers resources to all 
industry and a refuge from all want. Future events, 
of whatever nature they may be, will not deprive 
the Americans of their climate or of their inland 
seas, of their great rivers or of their exuberant soil. 
Nor will bad laws, revolutions, and asiarchy, be able 
to obliterate that love of prosperity and that spirit 
of enterprise which seem .to be the distinctive cha- 
racteristics of their race, or to extinguish that know- 
ledge which guides them on their way. 

Thus, in the midst of the uncertain futur?, one 
event at least is sure. At a period whish may be 
said to be near,Tfor we are speaking of the life of 
a nation,) the Anglo-Afnericans will alone cover the 
immense space contained between the Polar regions 
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aod^the Tropics, di^nding from the coasts of the 
Atlantic to thefs^ores of the Pacific Ocean. The 
territSiry which will probably be occupied by the 
Anglo-Americans at some future time, ‘‘may be com- 
puted to equal three quarters of Europe in extent*. 

^ <» • 

The climate of the Union is upon t\ie whole, prefer- 
able fo that of Europe, and ifs natural advantages 
are^ot less great ; it is therefore evident that its 
population will at some future time be prc^ortionate 
to our own. Europe, divided as it ;s between so 
piany different nations, and torn afe it has been by 
incessant wars and fne barbarous manners of the 
Middle Ages, has notwithstanding attained a po- 
pulatioh of 410 inhabitants to the square league 
What cause can prevent the United. States from 
having as numerous a population in tiine? 

Many.ages must elapse before the divers offsets 
of the British race in America cease to present the 
same liomogeneous characteristics : and the lime 
cannot be foreseen at which a permanent inequality 
of conditions will be established in the New World. 
Whatever differences may arise, from peace or from 
wa^*, from.^freedom or oppression, from prosperity 
or wanjt, between the destinies of the different de- 
scendants of the great Anglo-American family, they 


* Tlie United States already extend over a territory equal to 
one half of Europe. The area of Europe is 5()C,000 square leagues, 
and its population 205,000,000 qf inhabitants. (Maltebnin, 
liv. 114. vol. vi. p. 4.) 

“ See Maltebrun, liv. 116. vol. vi. p. 92. ^ 
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will at least preserve an analo^ps^soi^al dbnditiop, 
and they will hold in common the Aistoms an<?the 
opinions to which that socfal condition has givQn 
birth. 

In tlie Middle Ages, the* tie of religion was suffi- 
ciently .pov^rfui to imbue all the tfiff^rent poplila- 
tions of Europe with the ^ame civilization. » The 
British of the New World have a thousand o^er 
reciprocal ‘ties ; and they live at a time when the 
tendency to equality is general amongst mankind. 
TTie Middle Ages were a period when everything 
was broken up ; when each people, each province, 
each city, and each family, had a strong tendency 
to maintain its distinct individuality. ,Atj,the pre- 
sent time an opposite tendency seems to prevail, 
and the nations seem to be advancing to unity. Our 
means of ^tellectual intercourse unite the jnost re- 
mote parts of the earth ; and it is impossible for men 
to remain strangers to each other, or to be ignorant 
of the events which are taking place in any corner 
of the globe. The consequence is tliat there is less 
difference, at the present’ day, between the Euro- 
ji^aAs and their descendants in the New Worid, 
than there was between certain towns in'” the thir- 
teenth century, which were oqly separated by a 
river. If this tendency to assimilation brings foreign 
nations closer to each other, it must afdrtiori pre- 
vent the descendants of the same people from be- 
coming aliens to each other. 

The time will therefore come when one hundred 
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‘fifty op^men \nU be living in Korth 
equal in -condition, the progeny of one 
rape, owing their ongin to Ihe same cause, and pre- 
serving the same ciyilizmion, the same language. 


the same religion, the same iiabits, the san^ man- 
ners, and imbued iVith the Eitme cq)inibn6, propa- 
gated under the same forms. *The rbbt is uncertain, 
but-ihis is certain ; and it is a fact new to the world, 
— a fact fraught with such portentous consequences 
as to baffle the efforts even of the imagination. 


There are, at the present time, two great nations 
in the world, which seem to tend towards the same 
end, although they started from different points : 
I allude to the Russians and the Americans. Both 
of them have grown up unnoticed ; and whilst the 
attentiqn of mankind was directed elsewhere, they 
have suddenly assumed a most prominent place 
amongst the nations : and the world learned their 

i; 

existence and their greatness at almost the same 
time. 

.^11 otliar nations seem to have nearly reachfjl 
their natural limits, and only to be charged with 
the maintenance of their power ; but these are still 
in the act of growth* : all the others are stopped, 

‘ This would be a population proportionate to that of Europe, 
taken at a mean rate of 410 inhabifants to the square league. 

^ tlussia is the country in the Old World in which population 
ihcrcascF most rapidly in jiroportiou. 
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(»* continue to advance *mti|(exitre^e (liffictfltjc ; 
these are proceeding with' easo and with, i^erity 
along a path to which the human eye can £^ign 
no term. The American struggles^ against the na- 
tural obstacles which oppose him ; the adve^aries 
of theoRussian'are Aen : the former ^ combats the 

^ flF 

wilderness and savage life^; the latter, civiliiiation 
with all its weapons attd its arts ; the conquest^ of 
the one are therefore gained by the ploughshare ; 
those of the other, by the sword. The Anglo-Ame- 
rican relies upon personal interest to adcomplish Wi4« 
ends, and gives free scope to the unguided exertions 
and common sense of the citizens ; the Russian cen- 
tres all the authority of society in a single arm:* the 
principal ini^rument of the former, is freedom ; of 
the latter, servitude. Their starting-point is dif- 
ferent, apd their courses are not the same ; yet 
each of them seems to be marked out by the will 
of Heaven to sway the destinies of half the globe. 
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APPENDIX A.— Page 2?^ 

The first Ai^,ericiin journal appeiu'ed in April 1704, and , 
was published at Boston, Sec Collection of the Histori- 
cal Society of Massachusetts^ vo!. vi. p. 66. ^ 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the periodical press 
has always been entirely fyee in the American colonies: an 
attempt was made to establish something jpialogous to a 
censorship and’preliminary security. Cousidt the Legisla- 
tive Documents of Massachusetts of the 14th of January 
1722. 

The Committee appointed by the General Assembly 
(the l^islativc body of the province,) for the purpose of 
examining into circumstances connected with a paper en- 
titled The New England Courier,'" expiresses its opinion 
that ^^the tendency of the said journal is to turn religion 
into derision, and bring it into contempt; that it mentions 
“^m/tacred writers in a profane and irreligious manner ; 
^at it puts malicious interpretations upon the conduct of 
the ministers of the Gospel; and that the Government of 
His Majesty is insulted, and the peace and-tranquiiHty of 
the province disturbed by the said journal. * The Com- 
mittee is consequently of opinion that the printer and* pub- 
lisher, James Franklin, should be forbidden to print and 
publish the said journal or any other work in future, with- 
out having previously submitted it to the Secretary of the 
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province; aSad thh the of tlie for the copoty 

of So^lk ^houla ^ comaiksioned to require bail of the 
said James Franklin fof^etr^s good conduct during the en- 
suing year. 

The suggestion of the Qommittee was adopted and 
passed into a law, but the effect of it was null,, for the 
joumai eluded ihe prohibition by putting^ the* nan^ of 
Benjamin Franklin instead cf Janata Franklin at the bot- 
tom ^uf its columns, and this manceuvre was supported by 
public opinion. < 


APPENDIX B.— Page 194. 

The Federal Constitution has introduced the jury into 
the tribunals of the Union in the same way as the States 
had introduced it into their own several courts : but as it 
has not established any fixed rules for the choice of jurors, 
the Federal Courts select them from the orainary jury- 
list whic^ each State makes for itself. The laws of the 
States must therefore be examined for the theory of the 
formation of ju]:;ies. See Storj/\s Commentaries on the 
Constitution^ B. iii. chap. 38. p; 654 — 659 ^ Sergeant's 
Constitutional Law^ p. 165. See also the Federal Laws 
of the years 1789, 1800, and 1802, upon the subject. 

For the (purpose of thoroughly understonding the Ame- 
rican principles with respect to the formation of juries, I 
examir^ed the ,laws of States at a distance from one an- 
other, and the following observations were the result of my 
inquir4eB. 

In America all the citizens ,who exercise the elective 
franchise have the right of serving upon a jury. The great 
State of New York, however, has made a slight difference 
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the two frinUige^, ^ut iif a quifc confwy 

to that of the laws of Vtmcef fm^n the Sta^ of ^ew 
York there are fewer persons elig^fSI as jurjrmen than them 
ar^ electors, Jt may be said in general that the right *of 
farming part or a jury, like th^right of electing representa- 
tives, isT epen^to all tiie citizens: the exercise of this rjght, 
however, is nof put indiscriminately intb aqy hands., ' 
Every year a 6ody of municipal or county magistraJtes,-^ 
called selectmen in New England, supervisors in -New 
York, trustees in Ohio, and sherds pf the parish in Loui- 
siana, — choosafor each county a certain number of citizens 
who have the right of serving as jurymen, and who are sup- 
posed to be capable of exercising* their functions. Tljes^ 
magistrates, being themselves elective, excite no distHist ; 
their powers, like those o£ most republican inagistisates, are 
very extensive and very arbitrary, and they freque^ptly vnake 
use of them t^'remove unworthy or incompetent jui^men* 
The names of the jurymen thus chosen are transmitted 
to the coun^ court : and the jury who have to decide any 
affair are drawn by lot from the whole list of names. 

The Americans have contrived in every way to make the 
common people eligible to the jury, and to render the 
service as little onerous as possible. The sessions are 
held in the chief town o| every county ; and the jury are 
iiide^ified for their attendance either by the State or 
concerned. They receive in general a dollar 
per day, beside^ their travelling expenses. 5n Aiu&rica 
the being placed upon the jury is looked upon as a 
burden, but it is a burden which is verv suppartable. 
See Brevard's Digest of the Public Statute \,aw of South 
Carolina^ vol. i. jgp.446 and 454, vol. ii. pp. 218 ai^ 338 ; 
The general Laws of Massachusetts^ revised and pub- 
Ushed by Authority of the Legislature^ vol. ii. pp. 187 
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and 331 ; ^vised^fahi^es of the State of Netv Ydlrk^ 
roL ^ 1 . pfr 411, 613 , fly, ?20; 7%^ Statute L^me of the 
State of Tlennesjfeey vcK . p. 209 ; ^ctA^ of the State of 
Ohio, pp. 95 and 210; and Digesie des Actes de 

ta legislature de la Louisiane, 


APPENDIX C.— Page 199. 

If we attentively examine the cohstitutiOci of thejuiy as 
introduced into civil proceedings in England, we shall 
readily perceive that the jurors are under the immediate 
cont.ol of the judge. It is true that the verdict of the jury, 
in civil as well as in criminal cases, comprises the question 
of fact arjd the question of right in the same reply : 
thus, A house is claimed by Peter as havmg been pur- 
chased by him : tliis is the fact to be decided. The de- 
fendant puts in a plea of incompetency on the t>art of the 
vendor : this is the legal question to be resolved. 

But tlie jury do not enjoy the same character of infal- 
libility in civil cases, according to tlic practice of the En- 
glish courts, as ^hey do in criniinal cases. The judge 
may refuse to receive the verdict j and even after the first 
trial has taken pJaee, a second or new trial may be awarded 
by the Court. See JBlackstone^s Commentaries, Book 
ch. 24. 


THE END, 
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value to sketches of society and manners. Ttie result is what wx snouldgftm- 
c«ive to he a perfect picture of Madrid. — Examiner^ ^ 


n. 

NEW SERIES OP*THE OLD MEN’S T^LEB. 

• In Three Volumes, Post Octavo, • * 

TALES OF THE WOODS AND FIELDS, 


A Sejaond Series of ** The Old Men’s Tales.” 


■* The pleasure we received from the pcru.sal of the * Two Old MtKN’s TalEi^’ 
lingers witli us yet. We remember them with the same degree of interest wiin 
which we recall, in the dreariness of wiiitcr, the sunshine of suinmet. The first 
tale, the ‘ Country Vicarage,’ ought to be circulated widely throughor^ every 
house, village, and towm in England. The narrative (for there is noplll^s so 
simple, the results so natural, the moral so excellent and so exaUed.’*SW< 
Monthly. • 

in. 


tN&w 


SIR WILLI/Jl CELL’S NEW WORK. 

In Two Volumes, Octavo, 

fHE TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME. AND' 
ITS VICINrrY, • » 


By Sill William Gell, Author of thew“ Itinerary of Greece,” 
&c. &c. 

With a new and beautiful Map, constructed expressly Tor this 
work by th(f Author, from a laborious survey, in which each 
eminence, rivul^ and bridge, is cDrrectly piloted — thfr result 
of actual observation — every object of antiquity or topography 
having been carefully examined. 

*“ This very able anti styidard work is indeed a lasting memorial of eminent 
literary exertion devoted^o a subject of,great importance to every scholar.” — 
LiUrary Gazette. 



publications 


s IV( 

]5^flL l^ODGEi^ P^Eli/XiE, WITH THE ARINIS. 

Frrtli SIditiok* to whici ^re now first A rms o^ t uf 
beautifttlly engraved, and tnc<^ i 7 >oraled with the Text, 


THE PEERAGE OF THE 1 BITISxi EMi jn£ 
FOR 1837 , 


Cc -eeted to the date of Publication, fro^n tin* Pm son \ 
Communications of the Nobiln}. 

By X ND Lodge, E^q., Norroy King of Anns, F.S.A., Ao. 

** Tins wo'^k denvl^»^ grint laluc h m tht high authontj of Mi Lixlgi* I lu 
isexi^ellent; and thi biou^hi down to ttu list iieatiun oi p^irs 

JLttefar^ Gastt^tte 

** A Hork which corrects all trroiv i » lomrut \\<rk*; It i'« tin. piodiution i 
4 Herald — we had almost s ud b\ tuth but ( < itninh'l \ proii ssi m udstud* ^ 
- Mr Lodgt, the Norroy Kinj; Vuu It is i ino t iisitul pubii iticn 

Itm 

' ^1 odgt <1 Ptcragi must cujui^l \ 
reason t - rst, it is on i b to i ) ' i i 

^an sttlely y ononnte it to b# tb u 
dorn works on the suhje t — Spm 

'* The pra'utrjon of f dmuiid f * , 

splendid Biograyjh-^ ol ll!ns»nons i 
hhUirioal literatuK an<i nugintKtut 
quaUflcafions for the ta k he his undi 
iner plfhd'ictitins It tontiiiiN tiu txi t 
with ad the Coll Ltf rid Brnuhes, tin i <1 
4 |ifertnt n hs id« ils coiinf tted with t'i<h I' 

Thu woitCbhould loini a poitloii ot < \ (> 
ihr infurmaaon wUuh it coutiins, d^^nstd n 
the a miand ot the author, ih ot iinporttin t * 
to ti ^anfiqiiirv it i ist In iiivtluablc loi ml 
ronten^fe. — (rfoh 


otiu r wi ikfc ol tlu kind toi i 
I \ It hi t 1 1 < \ i ( ut< d N\ ( 

II > I usv n I mil < \ K It t of n ( 

S r tov Kinp ot Vi in h i i 
r«iu)s 111 m ^ iiilltil spciiiTtM I 
T (.>f M t (>()^r riltnNund 
n< * d onl\ 2j>] 1 t< b > 1 VI 

Ik IV < 1 ir,» is i( now t\j r 

1 j’l *b< ’V 11 i s it t 

In / liti / 

t t u librart Vi ni tinios 
ih 111 srnntes, cxuusivtlv it 
st t) I ,st s of tl L 1 onnniimi > 
iMbaiKt iPivti plufd >11 it> 


THE MESSIAH. v Poim 


tifth 

By tne Re\. B. MokTgo\tek\, Anthoi of the ‘‘ OininpieseiH « 
of the Dtitv.” 


M 

MR BULUrR^h ISSA^s 
Ihird I diiion Iwo \ oJmiics, Post thtno 

THE STUDENT, 

A Seriejit of l^apeis, 

By the Author of “ England and thp Kncu i&h,' 

« We tM»k this hook destined to w >rk a great and benefleial indnem e on the 
tutalhtet mik UtetaoiTe of 0»r dtnfw*/^~-i?jw|w#wer 









